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FRANKLIN 



pENJAKHf FSASSJAf! was bom in Boston, Man., in 1106. In hU «^th 
-'-' year he was sent to school, but taken frcHn It two ;eaiB later in order to 
aaaiat hia father ia the bueineaa of tallow-nhandler and Boap-boiler. In bim 
twelFtb year he was spprentiood to hie elder brother Junes, who had rrtumed 
from Bngland with a printing-preBB and font of tjpe, and who in 1T20-31 
started a newspaper called "The New England Courant." For this paper ft 
number ol articles were written b; Benjamin, who bad acquired a good style 
by making hinselt thmvDgbly familiar with tbe "PUgrlm's Progress," with 
locks "On the Understen^Dg" and with soine odd volumes of the "Spectator. " 
Tbe relatioDS (d tbe brothers haTiag t«oome inhannonious, Benjamin deter- 
mined to leeTe New Bngland, and in 1723 found hU way lo the dt; of Philo- 
delptda. Here he was fortanate enough to get employment with a Jew printn 
named Keimer, and soon found opportunities of securing the goodwill of oon< 
apiououa citizens, including Sir William Katb, tbe governor of the pronnce. 
Sir William offered to give him the means of going to EnglaQd and purehasing 
the material needed for a printing-oCQoe, and Franklin, relying oo the promise, 
went to London, only to discover that be had tieen tbe dupe of the provincial 
governor, and must toil for his dally bread. He worked as a printer in London 
until 1128, when bo returned to Philadelphia, and went back lo his old em- 
ployer Keimer. Subsequently he managed to establish a printing basioeas lor 
himself, and in 1T29 be bought the "PBnnsylvania Gaiette," and eventually 
[dacad it at the head of American Jonmata. In 1131 he established the first 
<nrculating Ubrary on the Continent, and in the following year b^an HlB 
publication of the "Poor Bichard's Almanaca," wiiich were continued lor ■ 
quarter of a century. It was at this period of his life that Franklin by private 
stndy aoquired considerable familiarity with the Latin, French, Italian and 
planish languages. In 1136 he was ohosen a clerk of the General Assembly, 
and was rejected in the following year. He was then elected a member at 
the Aasemtdy, and beld that post tor ten sucoesstve years. In 1T3I he was 
appointed Depu^ Postntasler of the colonies under the Orown. About tbia 
thne he organieed the first police force and fire company in the colony, and 
a few yeva later Initialed the movements which led to the paving of the 
streets, to the creation of a hospital, to the organlEatlon of a military toriM 
and to tbe foundation of l^e University of Pennsylvania and of the American 
Pbiloeophical Society. It was while he was engaged in these misoellaneona 
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2 rRANELnr 

BToestkmi that hs waAe th« diHcovartee in dMferWtr whU) hava phoad him 
among Oia mo«t emlDent of natanl philooophen. In 11B1, when a war with 
Fraaoe vas ImpendlnK, Franklin, who, by this time, had become the moat 
Important man in FeQnB7tTaDia, waa aent to a Oongresa of CommUBionera from 
the different ooloniea, ordered b7 the Lords of Trade to convene at Albany and 
to deriaa a plan for their ocoiunoD defence. In the following year Franklin waa 
appointed the sf^nt of Pennajlvanla in England, where he sojourned anne 
five yeare. He returned to America in 1T83, bat two ;ean later he was again 
Bent to the mother counby aa the special agent of PennajlTania, and he was In 
London at the time of the r^eal of the Stamp Act, a atep which he powerfuUy 
furthered. SulMequentlj, while continuing to tepreeent Fennaylrania, be waa 
mmnuBaloned to act aa agent for MaaaachuaettB, New JetBOf and Qaorgia, and 
for some jeara exercised an inQuance euch aa prc^bly haa never (Men poe- 
Baaaad b; an; other American representative at the Ei^lisb Court In IITG, 
when he saw that a conflict between the mother conntry and the colonlea waa 
almost inevitable, he ^ain set aail for Philadelphia, and on the very momlog 
of hia arrival was elected by the Aasembly a delegate to Che Continental Con- 
greaa which placed Qeorge Washington at the head of the colonial armiaa. 
By this CongresB Franklin, who eighteen months beton bad been dismlaaed 
from the office of Deputy Poatmaster, which he had held under the Orown, 
waa made FoatmaBler-Qeneral of the united colonies. In 11T6 he waa one of 
tho Committee of Five which drew up the "Declaration of Independence," 
In the same year he was cboaen preaident of the convention called to frame 
a conalitution for the State of Pennsylvania. Ha waa selected by Gongreaa 
to discuss terms of peace with Admiral Lord Howe in July, 11TG, and In the 
following September lie was deputed vrlth John Adams and Arthur Lee to 
Boiicit aaaistance from the Court of Louis XYI. On hia arrival in Paris he 
found himself already one of the moat talked of men in the world. He was 
a member of ever7 important learned aociety in Enrope; one of the managers 
of the Eoyal 8ocie^, and one of the eight foreign members of the Royal 
Academy of Sciences in Paris. The story trf Franklin's miasion to Veraaillea 
baa DO parallel in the biatory of diplomacy. He became at once an object of 
greater popular interest than any oilier man in France, an intereat which dur- 
ing hia eight years' sojourn in that country seemed always on the increase. 
Streets in several cities and aeveral societiea were named after him; the Freuch 
Academy paid him ita highest honors, and be conferred more distinclloD upon 
any aition be frequented than it could reciprocate. He animated French society 
with a boundless enthualasm for the cause ot the rebel colonists, persuaded the 
government t^at the interests of France required her to aid them, and Anally, 
at a crisis in their fortunea, obtained a treaty of alliance in the winter of 17T7- 
TS. In the aix following years he secured advances In money amountiDg to 
36,000,000 francs, a sum that may well astonish us whan we conaider that at 
the time France was practically bankrupt After signing the treaty of peace 
with Great Britain in 1183, Franklin, now aeventy-seven yeata of age, re- 
quested to be relieved from duty, but it waa not until 1786 that OoDgresa 
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TEB FEDEBAL CONSTITUTION 8 

permlttecl him to nUaa to AmericB. Boon ftfUr hta wrirat la Riilad^U^ 
ba WBB mftde ch^nnan of Uie Uuntdpal Ooundl, and eubsequeiiay Praeident 
of Cbe State bj aa ahnoat tmaniiiiou* Tote. To that office he was twice luani- 
DXHiriy tedlected. and waa alao choaen a memtwr of the OonTentam whicb 
conTened In 1TS1 to frame a Federal Oooatitutlon. Duriog the Uat two jeMB 
of Franklin's Dfe he hdped to organiae the finit aooiety formed on the AmerioaB 
Ooatlnent for the abolitioa of slaTerj, and as its president signed the Bret ra- 
monatranoe against slavery addressed to the A.inerioan Oongreaa. 'Bb died Ik 
Philadelphia In 1190. Titoagh be bad noTer derived any pecuniary adrantaga 
from hia serTiceB to his eounlry as a statesman and dlplomatJat, he Istt at tti* 
lime of hia death a fortune valued at about £30,000 alerllng. 



THB FEDERAL CONSTITUTION 



1 CONFESS that I do not ectirely approve of this Con- 
stitatioD Bt present; but, sir, I am not Bure I shall 
never approve it, for, having lived long, I have ez- 
periflDced many instances of being obliged, by better Id- 
tormation or fuller consideration, to change opinions even 
on important sabjects, which I once thought right, but 
found to be otherwise. It is therefore that, the older J 
grow, the more apt I am to doubt my own judgment ot 
others. Most men, indeed, as well as most sects in re- 
ligion, think themselves in possession of all truth, and 
that wherever others differ from them, it is so far error. 
Steele, a Protestant, in a dedication, tells the Pope that 
the only difierence between our two churches in their 
opinions of the certainty of their doctrine is, the Bomish 
Church is infallible, and the Church of England is nevw 
in the wrong. But, though many private persons think 
almost as h^hly of their own infallibility as of that of 
their sect, few express it so naturally as a eettain FnDoh 
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lady, vho, in s little dispute with her siater, said: "But I 
meet with nobody but mjeelf that is always in the right." 
In these sentiments, sir, I agree to this ConstitntioD, 
with all its faults — if they are such — because I think a 
general government necessary for us, and there is no form 
of government but what may be a blessing to the people, 
if well administered; and I believe, further, that tbis is 
lilcely to be well administered for a course of years, and 
can only end in despotism, as other forms have done be* 
fore it, when the people shall become so corrupted as to 
need despotic government, being incapable o£ any other. 
I doubt, too, whether any other convention we can obtain 
may be able to make a better Constitution ; for, when you 
asflemble a number of men, to have the advantage of their 
joint wisdom, you inevitably assemble with those men all 
their prejudices, their passions, their errors of opinion, their 
local intereatB, and their selfish views. From such an as- 
sembly can a perfect production be expected ? It therefore 
astonisbes me, sir, to find tbis system approaching so near 
to perfection as it does; and I think it will astonish our 
enemies, who are waiting with confidence to hear that our 
counsels are confounded like those of the builders of Babel, 
and that our States are on the point of separation, only to 
meet hereafter for the purpose of cutting one another's 
throats. Thus I consent, sir, to this Constitution, because 
I expect no better, and because I am not sure that it is not 
the best. The opinions I have had of its errors I sacrifice 
to the public good. I have never whispered a syllable of 
them abroad. Within tbese walls they were born, and here 
they shall die. If every one of us, in returning to our con- 
stituents, were to report the objections he has had to it, and 
endeavor to gain partisans in support of them, we might pre- 
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vent its beiog generally received, sod therebj lose all tbe 
salutary efEeots and great advantages reaaltiDg natarally 
in our favor amoi^ foreign aatione, aa well as amoog oor- 
selree, from oar real or apparent nnanimity. Much of the 
strength and efficiency of any government, in procuring and 
securing happiness to the people, depends on opinion, on 
the general opinion of the goodnese of that government, m 
well as of the wisdom and int^rity of its governors. I hope, 
therefore, for onr own sakes, aa a part of the people, and 
for the sake of onr posterity, that we shall aot heartily and 
unanimously in recommending this Constitution wherever 
oar inSuence may extend, and turn our future thoughts and 
endeavors to the means of having it well administered. 

On the whole, sir, I cannot help expressing a wish that 
ervery member of the convention who may still have objec- 
tioDB to it, would, with me, on this occasion, doabt a little 
of bis own infallibility, and, to make manifest our ananim- 
ity, pat his name to this instrument. 



DANGERS OF A SALARIED BUREAUCRACY 

DEUVERED IN THE CONVENTION FOR PORMINC THE CONSTITUTION OF 
THE UNITED STATES, PHILADELPHIA, itBi 

IT IS with reluctance that 1 rise to express a disapproba- 
tion of any one article of the plan for which we are so 
much obliged to the honorable gentlemen who Itud it 
before ua. From its first reading I have borne a good will 
to it, and, in general, wished it saccess. In this particular 
of salaries to the executive branch, I happen to difier; 
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and, as my opinion m&y appear aew and chimerical, it is 
only from a persTiaaion tbat it ib right, and from a senee of 
datj, that I hazard it The committee will judge of my 
reasoDB when they have heard them, and their judgment 
may possibly change mine. I think I see inconvenienceB 
in the appointment of aalaries; I see none in refoBing them, 
but, on the contrary, great advantages. 

Sir, there are two passions which have a powerful in- 
fluence in the aSairs of men. These are ambition and 
avarice; the love of power and the love of money. Sepa- 
rately, each of these has great force in prompting men to 
action; but, when united in view of the same object, they 
have, in many minds, the most violent effects. Place be 
fore the eyes of such men a post of honor, that shall, at the 
same time, be a place of profit, and they will move heaven 
and earth to obtain it. The vast number of such places it 
ia that renders the British G-overnment so tempestuous. The 
struggles for them are the true source of all those factions 
which are perpetually dividing the nation, distracting its 
councils, hurrying it sometimes into fruitless and mischie- 
vous wars, and often compelling a submission to dishonor- 
able terms of peace. 

And of what kind are the men that will strive for this 
profitable pre-eminence, through all the bustle of cabal, 
the heat of contention, the infinite mutual abuse of parties, 
tearing to pieces the best of characters ? It will not be the 
wise and moderate, the lovers of peace and good order, 
the men fittest for the trust. It will be the bold and the 
violent, the men of strong passions and indefatigable ac- 
tivity in their selfish pursuits. These will thrust them- 
selves into your government, and be your rulers. And 
these, too, will be mistaken in the expected happiness of 
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their situation, for their vanquished competitors, of the 
aame spirit, and from the same motives, will perpetually be 
endeavoring to distress their administration, thwart their 
meaanreB, and reader them odious to the people. 

Besides these evils, sir, though we may set out in the 
beginning with moderate salaries, we shall Snd that sach 
will not be of long continuance. Reasons will never be ' 
wanting for proposed augmentations; and there will always 
be a party for giving more to the rulers, that the rulers may 
he able, in return, to give more to them. Hence, as all liis- 
tory informs us, there has been in every state and kingdom 
a constant kind of warfare between tbe governing and tbe 
governed; the one striving to obtain more for its support, 
and the other to pay less. And tbis has alone occasioned 
great convulsions, actual civil wars, ending either in de- 
throning of the princes or enslaving of the people. Gener- 
ally, indeed, the ruling power carries its point, and we see 
the revenues of princes constantly increasing, and we see 
that they are never satisfied, bat always in want of more. 
Tlie more the people are discontented with the oppression 
of taxes, the greater need tbe prince has of money to dis- 
tribute among bis partisans, and pay the troops that are to 
suppress all resistance, and enable him to plunder at pleas- 
ure. There is scarce a king in a hundred, who would not, 
if he could, follow the example of Pharaoh — get first all 
the people's money,' then all their lands, and then make 
them and their children servants forever. It will be said 
that we do not propose to establish kings. I know it. But 
there is a natural inclination in mankind to kingly govern- 
ment. It sometimes relieves them from aristocratic domi- 
nation. They had rather have one tyrant than five hun- 
dred. It gives more of tbe appearance of equality among 
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cituena; and that they like. I am approheneiTe, thra^fote 
— perhaps too appreheaBive — that the goyermnent of the 
States may, in future ttmes, end in a monarchy. Bat this 
catastrophe, I think, may be long delayed, if in oar pro- 
posed system we do not sow the seeds of coateatioa, fac- 
tion, and tamnlt, by making oar posts of honor plaoes of 
profit. If we do, I fear that, thoagh we employ at first a 
number and not a single person, the number will, in time, 
be set aside; it will only nourish the foetus of a king (as 
the honorable gentleman from Virginia very aptly ex- 
pressed it), and a king will the sooner be set over us. 

It may be imagined by some that this is a Utopian 
idea, and that we can never £nd men to serve us in the 
executive department without paying them well for their 
services. I conceive this to be a mistake. Some existing 
facts present themselves to me which incline me to a con- 
trary opinion. The high sheriff of a county in England is 
an honorable office, but it is not a profitable one. It is 
rather expensive, and therefore not sought for. But yet 
it is executed, and well executed, and usually by some of 
the principal gentlemen of the county. In France, the 
office of counsellor, or member of their judiciary parlia- 
ments, is more honorable. It is therefore purchased at a 
high price; there are, indeed, fees on the law proceedings^ 
which are divided among them, bat these fees do not 
amount to more than three per cent on the sum paid ft* 
the place. Therefore, as legal interest is there at five per 
cent, they, in fact, pay two per cent for being allowed to 
do the judiciary busineas of the nation, which is, at the 
same time, entirely exempt from the burden of paying 
them any salaries for their services. I do not, however, 
mean to recommend this as an eligible mode for oar judi- 
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ciaiy departtneot. I oaly bring the inBtaoce to ehov tbat 
the pleasure of doing good and serving their country, and 
the respect snch conduct entitles them to, are suihcient mo- 
tives with some minds to give up a great portion of their 
time to the pahlic, without the mean inducement of pecu- 
niary satisfaction. 

Another instance is that of a respectable society who 
have made the experiment and practiced tt with success 
now more than a hundred years. I mean the Quakers. It 
is an established rule with them that they are not to go to 
law, but in their controversies they must apply to their 
monthly, quarterly, and yearly meetings. Committees of 
these sit with patience to bear the parties, and spend much 
time in composing their difierencea. In doing this, they 
are supported by a sense of duty and the respect paid to 
usefulness. It is honorable to be so employed, but it was 
never made profitable by salaries, fees, or perquisites. 
And, indeed, in all cases of public service, the less the 
profit, the greater -the honor. 

To bring the matter nearer home, have we not seen the 
greatest and most important of our ofSces, that of general 
of our armies, executed for eight years together, without 
the smallest salary, by a patriot whom 1 will not now offend 
by any other praise; and this, through fatigues and dis- 
tresses, in common with the other brave men, his military 
friends and companions, and the constant anxieties peculiar 
to his station? And shall we doubt finding three or four 
men in all the United States with public spirit enough to 
bear sitting in peaceful council, for, perhaps, an equal 
term, merely to preside over our civil concerns, and see 
that our laws are duly executed? Sir, I have a better 
opinion of our country. I think we shall never be without 
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a saffioient nomber oi wise and good men to undertake and 
execate well and faithfally the office in questioa. 

Sir, the saving of the ealarieB, that may aX first be pro- 
posed, 1b not an object with me. The Bubsequent miBchie&l 
of proposing them are what I apprehend. And, therefore, 
it is that I mofe the ameDdment. If it be not seconded or 
accepted, I muBt be contented with the satisfaction of hav-^ 
Ing delivered m; opioion frankly and done my daty. 
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IAMBS OTIS WM born at BarDBtsble, UasB., in 1734. He giBdnated at Har- 
*J vard in 17^, aud subsequently was admitled lo the bar. Re had riHsn to 
•mineace In his protesBion and was a law officer under the orovn, when in 1T60 
■n order in council waa sent trim England, directing tbe issue ol writs of bb- 
■istaDce which would authorize cUBtoms offlcera to enter any man's house on 
Buepidon of the concealment of smuggled goods. Otis resigned his office and 
^ipeared for the people agamst the isBue of the writs. His plea was so ferrid 
In its doquence that it was described as "a flame ot Are." John Adams, wbo 
heard it, said that "American independence was then aud there bom." Tbe 
)»ator was soon afterward chosen a lepreseniative from Boston to the colonial 
•Bsembly, and be was re-elecied lo that post nearly every year during the active 
pwtion ot his life. His influence at home in directing Che movement of events 
which led to the Bevolution was universally felt, and no American was bo fre- 
qoently quoted, denounced or applauded in Parliament, and the Eogligh press ss 
the principal fomenter of the rebellious spirit of the colonies. In 1T65 Massa- 
ohusetts sent him as one ot her reprssentaUves lo the flrat Oontinenlal Cod- 
grees. Four years later his public career was brought to a close. He was al- 
twiked in a coffee-house by a dozen Tories and received a blow upon tbe head 
Irom which he never recovered. He was killed by lightning in 1783. 



AGAINST "WRITS OF ASSISTANCE" 

SraECH DELIVERED BEFORE THE SUPERIOR COURT IN BOSTON, 

FEBRUARY, 1761 

MAY it please yoot honors, I was desired by one of 
the court to look into the books, and consider the 
qneatioD now before them concerning Writs of As- 
•iBtasce. I have, accordingly, considered it, and now ap- 
pear not only in obedience to yonr order, bnt likewise in 
behalf of the inhabitants of this town, who have presented 
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another petition, and out of regard to tin liberties of the 
sabject And I take thiB opportaaity to declare that* 
whether under a fee or Dot (tor ia gaoh a oauae as this I 
despise a fee), I will to my dying day oppose with all the 
powers and faculties Ood has given me alt each instmmeatB 
of slavery od the one hand, and villany on the other, as ttiis 
writ of assistance is. 

It appears to me the worst instrament of arbitrary power, 
the moat deetruotive of English liberty and the fundamental 
principles of law, that ever was found in an English law 
book. I must, therefore, beg your honors' patience and at- 
tention to the whole range of an ai^ument, that may, per* 
haps, appear uncommon in many things, as well as to poidts 
of learning that are more remote and unusual: that the 
whole tendency of my design may the more easily be per- 
ceived, the conclusions better descend, and the force of 
them be better felt. I shall not think much of my pains 
in this cause, as I engaged in it from priuciple. I was 
solicited to aigue this cause as Advocate-General; and 
because I would not, I have been charged with desertion 
from my office. To this charge I can give a very sufficient 
answer. I renounced that office, and I argue this cause 
from the same principle; and I argae it with the greater 
pleasure, as it is in tavor of British liberty, at a time when 
we hear the greatest monarch upon earth declaring from his 
throne that he glories in the name of Briton, and that the 
privileges of his people are dearer to him than the most 
valuable prerogatives of his crown; and as it is in oppoa- 
tion to a kind of power, the exercise of which, in former 
periods of history, cost one king of England his head and 
another his throne. I have taken more pains in this caaae 
than I ever will take again, although my engaging in thai 
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aod another popular cause has raised much resentment. 
But I think I can Bincerely declare that I choerfuUy sub- 
mit myself to every odious name for conscience' sake; and 
from my soul I despise all those whose gailt, malice, or folly 
has made them my foes. Let the consequences be what they 
will, I am determined to proceed. The only principles of 
public conduct that are worthy of a gentleman or a man are 
to sacrifice estate, ease, health, and applaose, and even life, 
to the sacred calls of bis country. 

These manly sentiments, in private life, make the good 
citizen; in public life, the patriot and the hero. I do not 
Bay that when brought to the test, I shall be invincible. I 
pray God I may never be brought to the melancholy trial; 
hut if ever T should, it will be then known how far I can 
reduce to practice principles which I know to be founded 
in truth. In the meantime I will proceed to the subject 
of this writ. 

Your honors will find in the old books concerning the 
office of a justice of the peace precedents of general warrants 
to search suspected houses. But in more modern books, 
you will find only special warrants to search such and such 
houses, specially named, in which the complainant has be- 
fore sworn that he suspects his goods are concealed; and 
will find it adjudged that special warrants only are legal. 
In the same manner I rely on it, that the writ prayed for 
in this petition, being general, is illegal, it is a power that 
places the liberty of every man in the hands of every petty 
officer. X say X admit that special writs of assistance, to 
■earoh special places, may be granted to certain persons 
on oath; but 'I deny that the writ now prayed for can be 
granted, for I b^ leare to make some observations on the 
writ itself, before I proceed to other acta of Parliamept. In 
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the first place, the writ is uttireiBal, being directed "to all 
and singalar justices, sherifis, constables, and all other offi- 
cers and subjects"; so, that, ia short, it is directed to every 
subject in the king's dominions. Everj one with this writ 
may be a tyrant; if this commisBion be legal, a tyrant in a 
legal manner, also, may control, imprison, or murder any 
one within the realm. In the next place, it is perpetual; 
there is no retura. A man is accountable to no person for 
his doings. Every man may reign secure in his petty tyr- 
anny, and spread terror and desolation around him, until 
the trump of the archangel shall excite different emotions 
in his soul. In the third place, a person with this writ, in 
the daytime, may enter all houses, shops, etc., at will, and 
command all to assist him. Fourthly, by this writ, not only 
deputies, etc., but even their menial servants, are allowed 
to lord it over us. What is this but to have the curse of 
Canaan with a witness on us; to be the servant of servants, 
the most despicable of God's creation? Now one of the 
most essential branches of English liberty is the freedom of 
one's house. A man's house is his castle; and while he is 
quiet, be is as well guarded as a prince in his castle. This 
writ, if it should be declared legal, would totally annihilate 
this privilege. Custom house officers may enter oar houses 
when they please; we are commanded to permit their entry. 
Their menial servants may enter, may break locks, bars, 
and everything in their way; and whether they break 
through malice or revenge, no man, no court can inquire. 
Bare suspicion without oath is suf&cient. This wanton ex- 
ercise of this power is not a chimerical suggestion of a 
heated brain. I will mention some facts. Mr. Pew ha^ 
one of these writs, and when Mr. Ware succeeded him, he 
indorsed this writ over to Mr. Ware: so that these writs are 
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Begotiable from one officer to another; and bo your honors 
have no opportunity of judging the persons to whom thig 
vast power is delegated. Another instance is this: Mr. 
Justice Walley had called this same Mr. Ware before Mm, 
by a constable, to answer for a breach of the Sabbath day 
acts, or that of profane swearing. As soon as he had fin- 
ished, Mr. Ware asked him if he had done. He replied: 
"Yea." "Well then," said Mr. Ware, "I will show you a 
little of my power. I command yoa to permit me to search 
yoar house for uncustomed goods" ; and went on to search 
the house from the garret to the oellar, and then served 
the constable in the same mannerl But to show another 
absurdity in this writ, if it should be established, I insist 
upon it that every person, by the 14th Charles H., has this 
power as well as the custom house officers. The words are: 
"It shall be lawful for any person or persons authorized," 
etc. What a scene does this openl Every man prompted 
by revenge, ill-humor, or wantonness, to inspect the inside 
of his neighbor's house, may get a writ of assistance. 
Others will ask it from self-defence; one arbitrary exer- 
tion will provoke another, until society be involved in 
tumult and in blood. . . . 

[John Adams says that after this exordium Otia continued 
under four several headings which he gives thus — taking the 
exordium as the first:] 

2. "He asserted that every man, merely natural, was an 
independent sovereign, subject to no law but the law written 
on bis heart and revealed to him by his Maker, in the consti- 
tution of his nature, and the inspiration of his understanding 
and his conscience. His right to his life, his liberty, no cre- 
ated being could rightfully contest. Nor was his right to his 
proper^ less incontestable. The club that he had snapped 
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from a tree, for ft staff or for defence, was his own. Hia bow 
and arrow were his own; if by a pebble he had killed a par- 
tridge or a squirrel, it was his own. No creature, man or 
beast, had a right to take it from him. If he had taken an 
eel, or a smelt, or a sculpin, it was hia property. In short, 
he sported upon this topic with so much wit and humor, and 
at the same time with so much indisputable truth and rea< 
son, that he was not less entertaining than instructive. He 
asserted that these rights were inherent and inalienable; that 
they never could be surrendered or alienated, but by idiots 
or madmen, and all the acts of idiots and lunatics were void, 
and not obligatory, by all the laws of God and man. Nor 
were the poor negroes forgotten. Not a Quaker in Philadel- 
phia, or Mr. Jefierson in Virginia, ever asserted the rights of 
negroes in stronger terms. Young as I was, and ignorant as 
I was, I shuddered at the doctrine he taught; and I have all 
my life shuddered, and still shudder, at the consequences 
that may be drawn from such premises. Shall we say that 
the rights of masters and servants clash, and can be decided 
only by force? I adore the idea of gradual abolitionsl but 
who shall decide how fast or how slowly these abolitions 
shall be made ? 

8. "From individual independence he proceeded to asso- 
ciation. If it was inconsistent with the dignity of human 
nature to say that men were gregarious animals, like wild 
geese, it surely could offend no delicacy to say they were 
social animals by nature; that there were natural sympa- 
thies, and, above all, the sweet attraction of the sexes, 
which must soon draw them together in little groups, and 
by degrees in larger congregations, for mutual assistance 
and defence. And this must have happened before any 
formal covenant, by express words or signs, was concluded. 
"When general councils and deliberations commenced, the 
objects could be no other than the mutual defence and se- 
curity of every individual for his life, his liberty and his 
property. To suppose them to have surrendered these in 
any other way than by equal rules and general consent was 
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to Bnppoee them idiots or madmen, whose acts were never 
binding. To eappose them surprised by fraad, or compelled 
by force into any other compact, sach fraad and such force 
ooald confer no obligation. Every man had a right to tram- 
ple it underfoot whenever he pleased. In short, he asserted 
these rights to be derived only from Qatara and the Author 
of Nature; that they were inherent, inalienable, and inde- 
feasible by any laws, pacts, contracts, covenants, or stipula- 
tions which man could devise. 

4. "These principles and these rights were wrought into 
the English Constitution as fundamental laws. And nnder 
this head he want back to the old Saxon laws, and to Magna 
Charta, and the fifty confirmations of it in Parliament, and 
the ezecations ordained against the violators of it, and the 
national vengeance which had been taken on them from time 
to time, down to the Jameses and Charleses; and to the Pe- 
tition of Right and the Bill of Rights and the Revolution. 
He asserted that the security of these rights to life, liberty, 
and property had been the object of all those struggles 
against arbitrary power, temporal and spiritual, civil and 
political, military and ecclesiastical, in every age. He as- 
serted that oar ancestors, as British subjects, and we, their 
descendants, as British subjects, were entitled to all those 
rights, by the British Oonstitation, as well as by the law <^ 
nature and our provincial charter, as much as any inhabi- 
tant of London or Bristol, or any part of England; and were 
not to be cheated out of them by any phantom of 'virtual 
representation,' or any other fiction of law or politics, or any 
monkish trick of deceit and hypocrisy. 

5. "He then examined the acts of trade, one by one, and 
demonstrated that if they were considerec! as revenue laws, 
they destroyed all our security of property, liberty, and life, 
every r^ht of nature, and the English Constitntion, and the 
charter of the province. Here he considered the distinction 
between 'external and internal taxes,' at that time a popu- 
lar and oommouplaoe distinction. But he asserted that there 
was Qo txieh distinotioD in theory, or upon any principle but 
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'□ecesBity.' The neoesBity that the commerce of the empiie 
should be under ooe direction was obviouB. The Americans 
had been so sensible of thiB necessity, that they had connived 
at the diBtinction between external and internal taxes, and 
bad aabmitted to the acts of trade as regulations of com- 
merce, bat never as taxations, or revenue laws. Nor had 
the British Government till now ever dared to attempt to 
enforce them as taxations or revenue lawB. They had lain 
dormant in that character for a century almost. The Navi- 
gation Act he allowed to be binding upon us, because we 
had consented to it by our own legislature. Here he gave 
a history of the Navigation Act of the 1st of Charles II., a 
plagiarism from Oliver Cromwell. This act had lain dor- 
mant for fifteen years. In 1675, after repeated letters aud 
orders from the king, Governor Leverett very candidly in- 
forms his Majesty that the law had not been execoted, 
because it was thought unconstitntionsi, Parliament not 
having authority over as." 
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/"» BOBGB WASmNSTON waa bom in WeetmoreUnd, Virginia, on Pebruwy 
^-^ 32, 1732. His great-grandfaUier, John Waahington, aettled ia TirglniA 
aboat 1S67. John's eldest son, Lawrence, had three children, of whom Augus- 
tine was the second son. Augustine Washington married twice; bytheflrst 
marriage with Jane Butler there were four children; by the second marriage 
with Mary Ball in 1130, there wera six children, of whom George was the old- 
est. The father died when George wbh but twelve years old. The boy's edu- 
KtioiL was but elementary and very defective, except in mathematics wherein 
he was Urgely seU-laught. A commiaaiaD as midshipman in tiie Royal Navy 
was obtained for him through Admiral Temon, hut owing to Lhe opposition of 
ttte boy's mother, it was not accepted. At the age of sixteen, however, George 
•ecured the appointment aa surveyor of the enonnoua property of Lord Fuirftu, 
and the next three jeare of his life were spent in this employment. At the age 
ol nineteen he was appointed adjutant of the Tirgioia troops with the rank of 
Major, and in 1753, though he had barely attained his majority, he was made 
ecKnmander of the northern military district of Virginia by the Lieuteuiut- Gover- 
nor, Dinwiddie. On the outbreak of the French and Indian War, be was sent 
to warn the Trench away from their new fOrta in Pennsylvania, and his vigorous 
defence of Fort Neoesalty made him so coDspicuous a figure, that in 17GB he 
was commissioned Commander-in-Chief of all the Virginia forces. He served in 
Braddock's campaign, and, though be exposed himself with the utmost reck- 
lessness, brought the little remnant of his Virginians out of action in fiur order. 
For a year or two his task waa that of defending a frontier of more than 3B0 
miles with 700 men, hut io 1168 he commanded the advance guard of the ex- 
pediUoo which captured Port Duqueane. The war in Virginia being then at an 
end, he resigned his command, married Mrs. Cuatia, a rich widow, and settted 
M Mount Vernon, a plantation which he bad inherited after the death of his 
half-brother, Lawretice. For the next twenty years Wsshington's life was that 
of a typical Virginia planter. Like othera of the dominant caste in Virginia, he 
waa repeatedly elected to the L^islature, but he is not known to have made 
■nj Mt speeches In thai body. He took, however, a leading, if a silent part in 
tbe sbm^les ot the House of Bui^Baee against Governor Dunmore. In 1771 
(he Virginia Convention appointed Washington one cf its aeven delegates ia 
ttie Continental Congress. When that body, after the flghla at Lexington and 
Ooaeord, resolved to put the colonies into a sti^ of defence, the Bret practical 
■tep was the unanlmoas selection, on motion of John Adams of Uassachuseta, 
«( Washlngtoa as G<»nmander- in -Chief. He reached Oambridgs, on July t, 
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ITT6, and within nine moutlis droTe the British oat of Boatod. After Dghl- 
ing the unauMeastal battle of Long leland. be was otanpelled to STacuste New 
York, but made a masterlj retreat through the JeraajH into PeniiBjlvania, after 
which he turned and struck his pursuers si Treutoa and Friaoetou, and then 
estsblished himself at Morristown bo as to make the wa; lo Pliiladelpbia impas- 
sable. The vigor with which he handled his anaj at tiu baci^ of BnudTwins 
and Germanlcwu and the persistencj with which he held tile atralegia posidw 
of Yallej Foi^ through the dreadful winter of 17T7-T8, eihjbiled the steel-like 
fibm of his character. The prompt and enei^tlc parsnit of Clinton across tlia 
JersejB and the Irattle of Homnouth, in which the plan of the Americaa ocm- 
mander was thwarted by Ciiarles Lee, closed for a time Washlaglon'a militarf 
record, ntitil he planned the conclusive campaign of Torkl^wn, which he car- 
ried out in conjunction with Bocbambeaa, and which resulted In the anrrender 
of Oornwallia. On December SO, 1783, he returned to OongresH hia commia^op 
of Ooramander-in- Chief and retired to Mount Yernon. His luHuence continued 
to be as powerful as it had been before his resignation. When the Federal Con- 
vention met at Philadelphia, in IT81, U> frame the present OonetituUoD, he was 
present as a delegate from Yirginia, and a unaoimoue vote made him ita presid- 
ing offlcer. Beyond a few sn^estlre hints, he took no part in the debates, but 
he approved the Constltmlou which was ultimately devised, believing it, as ha 
said, to be the best obtainable at the epoch. Alt hia iufluence was exerted 
to secure its ratiflcatlon, and It probably proved decisive. When the scheme 
of government provided by the Constitution went Into operation, he was unani- 
mously chosen the first President of the United States, and was unanimouslf 
re-elected lo a second l«nn in 1193, Eetirlng from the Presidency in 1797, h* 
resuraed the plantaljon life which he loved, but in the following year he was 
made Commander- in-Ohief of the provisiooat army raised in expectation of a 
war with France. In the midst of military preparations he was striiak domi 
i>y sndden ifinees, and died at Mount Teroon on December 11, 1T99. 



FIRST INAUGURAL ADDRESS 

DQJVERED TN NEW YORiC. APRIL p. itS) 

lilhw-OHisMu of Oe Seaale and of the Soaae of IteprestaiativMi 

AMONQ the vicisaitadeB incident to life, no event ooald 
have filled me with greater anxieties than that of 
which the notification was transmitted by your 
order, and receired on the fourth day of the present 
month. On the one hand, I was summoned by ray country, 
whose Toioe I can nevei bear but with veneration and love^ 
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from a retreat which I had chosea with the fondest predi- 
lection, and, in my flattering hopes, with an immatable 
decision as the asjlum of mj declining years; a retreat 
which was rendered every day more aecessary as well as 
more dear to me, by the addition of habit to inclination, 
and of frequent interruptions in my health to the gradual 
waste committed on it by time; on the other hand, the mag- 
nitude and dif&calty of the trust to which the roice of my 
country called me, being sufficient to awaken, in the wisest 
and most experienced of her citizens, a distrustful scrutiny 
into his qualificationH, could not bat overwhelm with de- 
spondence one who, inheriting inferior endowments from 
nature, and anpracticed in the duties of civil administra- 
tion, ought to be peculiarly consoions of his own deficien- 
cies. Id this conflict of emotions, all I dare aver is that it 
has been my faithful study to collect my duty from a just 
appreciation of every circumstance by which it might be 
affected. All I dare hope is, that if, in executing this task, 
I have been too much swayed by a grateful remembrance 
of former instances, or by an affectionate sensibility to this 
transcendent proof of the confidence of my fellow -citizens, 
and have thence too little consulted my incapacity as well 
as disinclination for the weighty and untried cares before 
me, my error will be palliated by the motives which misled 
me, and its consequences be judged by my country, with 
some share of the partiality in which they originated. 

Snch being the impression under which I have, in 
obedience to the pubhc summons, repaired to the present 
station, it would be peculiarly improper to omit, in this 
first official act, my fervent supplications to that Almighty 
Being, who rules over the universe, who presides in the 
ooaaoils of nations, and whose providential aids can sn^ ply 
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every hnnuui defect, that his beQediotion may coaseorate 
to the libertieB aad happiness of the people of the United 
States a gorerament iostitated by themselTee for these es- 
seatiai parposes, and may enable every instrament em- 
ployed in its administration to execute, with snceess, the 
functions allotted to his charge. In tendering this homage 
to the Q^reat Author of every public and private good, I 
assure myself that it expresses your sentimeDts not less 
;han my own; nor those of my fellow-citizens at large 
less than either. No people can be bound to acknowledge 
and adore the Invisible Hand which condacts the affairs of 
men, more than the people of the United States. Every 
step by which they have advanced to the character of an 
independent nation seems to have been distinguished by 
some token of providential agency. And, in the important 
revolution just accomplished, in the system of their united 
government, the tranquil deliberations and voluntary coQ> 
sent of so many distinct communities, from which the event 
has resulted, cannot be compared with the means by which 
most governments have been established, without some I6- 
turn of pious gratitude, along with a humble antioipatitm 
of the future blessings, which the past seems to presage. 
These reflections, arising out of the present crisis, have 
forced themselves too strongly on my mind to be sup- 
prcBsed. You will join with me, I trust, in thinking that 
there are hone under the influence of which the proceedings 
of a new and free government can more auspiciously 
commence. 

By the article establishing the Executive Department, 
it is made the duty of the President "to recommend to your 
consideration such measures as he shall judge necessary 
and expedient." The circumstances under which I now 
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meet yoa will aoqait me from enteriag ioto that subject 
further than to refer yon to the great constitntional charter 
imder which we are assembled; and which, in defining your 
powers, designates the objects to which your attention is 
to be given. It will be more consistent with those circnm- 
Btanoes and far more congenial with the feelings which 
actuate me, to substitute, in place of a recommendation of 
partioolar measures, the tribute that is cine to the talents, 
the rectitude, and the patriotism which adorn the characters) 
■elected to devise and adopt them. Id these honorable 
qualifications, I behold the surest pledges, that as, on one 
nde, no local prejudices or attachments, no separate views 
nor party animosities, will misdirect the comprehensive and 
eqnal eye which ought to watch over this great assemblage 
of communities and interests — so, on another, that the 
foundations of our national policy will be laid in the pure 
and immutable principlea of private morality; and the pre- 
eminence of a free government be exemplified by all the 
attiibntfls which can win the aSectiona of i\s citizens and 
command the respect of the world. 

I dwell on this prospect with every satisfaction which 
aa ardent love for my country can inspire; since there is 
no truth more thoroughly established than that there exists, 
in the economy and course of nature, an indissoluble union 
between virtue and happiness — between duty and advan- 
tage — between the genuine maxims of an honest and mag- 
nanimous policy and the solid rewards of public prosperity 
and felicity — since we ought to be no leas persuaded that 
the propitious smiles of heaven can never be expected on 
a nation that disregards the eternal rules of order and right 
which heaven itself has ordained — and since the preserva- 
tion of the sacred fire of liberty, and the destiny of the 
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repablioui modd al goremment, are jaBtly considered u 
deeply, perhaps as flnallj staked, on the experiment in- 
trosted to the hands of the Amerioan people. 

Besides the ordinaty objects sabmitted to jonr oare, it 
will remain with yoor judgment to decide how far an exer- 
cise of the occaaional power delegated by the fifth article of 
the Constitution is rendered expedient, at the present jano- 
tore, by the nature of objections which hare been urged 
against the system, or by the degree of inquietude whioh 
has given birth to them. Instead of undertaking particular 
reoomraendaiions on this subjeot, in whioh I could be 
guided by no lights derived from official opportunities, I 
shall again give way to my entire confidence in your dis- 
oemment and pursuit of the public good. For I assure 
myself that, while you carefully avoided every alteration 
whioh might endanger the benefits of a united and effective 
government, or whioh ought to await the future lessonB 
of experience, a reverence for the characteristic rights of 
freemen and a regard for the public harmony will suffi- 
ciently infiuence your deliberations on the question how 
far the former can be more impregnably fortified, or the 
latter be safely and more advantageously promoted. 

To the preceding obaervations I have one to acid, whioh 
will be most properly addressed to the House of Eepresen- ■ 
tatives. It concerns myself, and will therefore be aa brief 
as possible. 

When I was first honored with a call into the service ot 
my country, then on the eve of an arduous struggle for its 
liberties, the light in which I contemplated my duty re- 
quired that I should renounce every pecuniary compensa- 
tion. From this resolution I have in no instance departed. 
And being still under the impressions which produced it* 
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I must deoUne, m inapplicable to myself, any Bhara ia tbe 
persooal emolameato wbioh may be indispeiiaably iooloded 
ia a permanent provision *{» the Exeoative Department; 
and moBt aooordingly ptay that the peoxiniary estunatee for 
the station io vhich I am placed may, daring my oontiitas- 
tion in it, be limited to each actoat expenditorea as tbe 
public good may be tboagbt to require. 

Having thas imparted to yoa my sentimeatB, aa they 
have been awakeaed by the oooaaion which brings as to- 
gether, I shall take my present leave, bat not without 
resorting once more to the benign Parent of the hamaa 
race, in humble supplication, that, since he has been 
pleased to favor the American people with opportunities 
for deliberating in perfect tranquillity, and dispositioDB for 
deciding with unparalleled unanimity, on a form of govern- 
ment tor the security of their union and tbe advancement 
of their happinesB, so his divine blessing may be equally 
conspicuous in the enlarged views, the temperate consalta- 
tions, and the wise measures on which tbe saooesa of this 
government most depend. 



FAREWELL ADDRESS 

ISSUED SEPTEMBER ■», iig» 
niendt md PVhio-CUuena : 

THE period for a new election of a citizen to administw 
the executive government of the United States being 
not far distant, and the time actually arrived when 
your thoughts moat be employed in designating the person 
who ia to be clothed with that important trnst, it appears to 
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me proper, wpeoullj as it may eondnoe to a more distiaot 
•xpressioD of the pablio voice, that I should now apprise 
jon of the resolatioa I have foimed, to decline being oon- 
Bideied among the tmrnber of those oat of whom a choice 
is to be made. 

I beg 70a, at the same time, to do me the justice to be 
assared that this resolatioa has not been takea without a 
strict regard to all the ooneiderations appertainii^ to the 
relation which binds a datif al citisen to his ooantr; ; and 
that in withdrawing the teoder of service, which silence in 
mj sitaation might imply, I am influenced by no diminu- 
tion of zeal for your future interest, no deficiency o£ grate- 
ful respect for your past kindness, but am snpported by a 
full conviction that the step is compatible with both. 

The acceptance- of, and continuance hitherto in, the 
office to which your Bufirages- have twice called me have 
been a nniform sacrifice of inclinatioa to -the opinion of 
duty and to a deference for what appeared to be yoor de- 
sire. I constantly hoped that it would have been much 
earlier ia my power, consistently with motives which I was 
not at liberty to disregard, to return to that retirement from 
which I bad been reluctantly drawn. The strength of my 
inclination to do this, previous to the last election, had 
even led to the preparation of an address to declare it to 
you; but mature reflection on the then perplexed and criti- 
cal posture of our afEairs with foreign nations, and the 
unaaimous advice of persons entitled to my confidence, 
impelled me to abandon the idea. 

I rejoice that the state of your concerns, external as well 
aa internal, no longer readers the pursuit of inclination in- 
compatible with the sentiment of duty or propriety, and am 
persuaded, whatever partiality may be retained for my 
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■errices, thst, ia the pRwent eireomsMtiB^ ol our eonntty, 
joa will Dot diMpprora my determiiutioD to ratire. 

The imprewkMui with whiah I first andertook the knhi- 
OOB to-ttst were explaiaed oa the proper ocoMum. Id ihe 
discharge of this truBt, I will <m\y say that I have, with 
good intsDtioas, coDtribnted toward the organization and 
administration of the goTenuneot the best exertioDB of 
which a very fallible jodgntent was capable. fTot ddooh- 
•cioQS in the ontset (rf the inferiority of my qoalifloatiotis, 
experiefioe in my own eyes, perhaps etill more in the eyes 
of others, has stFeogihened the motiTee to diffidence q( my- 
self; and erery day the increaung weight of yeais admoD- 
iahes ma more and more that the shade of retirement is as 
neceBBary to ma as it will be welcome. Satisfied that if any 
ciroamstasoes have given peonliar value to my services, 
they were temporary, I have the ooDsolation to believe 
that, while choice and prudenoa invite me to qoit the 
pt^itioal scene, patriotism does not forbid it. 

In looking forward to the moment which is intended to 
terminate the career o£ my public life, my feelings do not 
permit me to suspend the deep acknowledgment of that 
debt of gratitude which I owe to my beloved conntiy for 
the many honors it has cooferrad apon me; still more for 
the BteadfaiM confidence with which it has supported me; 
and fcB' the opportunities I have thence enjoyed of mani- 
festing my inviolable attachment, by services faithfat and 
persevering, though in nsefulness unequal to my zeal. If 
benefits have resulted to our country from these servioea, 
let it always be remembered to your praise, and as an in- 
Btrnetive example in our annals, that under ciroumstanow 
in which the passions, agitated in every direction, were lia- 
ble to mislead, amid appearances sometimes dubious, yicissi- 
i.HhyGoO^le 
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tadea of lortoiiB often discouraging, in sinutianB in which 
not infreqoentlj want of sacoess hfts oonntenanced the 
Bpirit of oridoiBm, the oooBtanoy of yoor support vaa the 
essential prop of the efforts, and a goarantee of the plans 
by which they were effected. Frofoandly penetrated with 
this idea, I shall carry it with me to my grare, as a strong 
incitement to anoeaslDg tows that heaven may continae to 
you the choieeet tokens of its henefloenoe; that your anion 
and brotherly affeotton may be perpetual; that the free Con- 
stitation, which is the work of your hands, may be sacredly 
maintained; that its administration in every department may 
be stamped with wisdom and rirtne; that, in £ne, the hap- 
piness of the people of these States, nnder the anspioee of 
liberty, may be made complete by so earefal a preservation 
and so prudent a use of this blessing as will acq^aire to them 
the glory of reoommendlDg it to the applause, the affection, 
and adoption of every nation which is yet a stranger to it. 

Here, perhaps, I ought to stop. Bnt a solicitude for your 
welfare, which cannot end bat with my life, and the apprO' 
hension of danger, natural to that soUcitnde, ui^ge me, on 
an occasion like the present, to offer to yoar solenui con- 
templation, and to recommend to yoar frequent review, 
some sentiments which are the result of much reflection, 
of no inconsiderable observation, and which appear to me 
all-important to the permanency of yonr felicity as a peo- 
ple. These will be offered to you with the more freedom, 
as you can only see in them the disinterested warnings of 
a parting friend, who can possibly have no personal motive 
to bias hia counsel. Nor can I forget, as an encouragement 
to it, your indulgent reception of my sentiments on a former 
and not dissimilar occasion. 

Interwoven as is the love of liberty with every ligament 
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vi joor hwrti, bd ncommendfttion of niM 
fortify or cooflnn the attechmeDt 

The nnitj of goTenunent which oonstitates joa. one peo- 
ple is also now d<nr to you. It is justly to, for it is a mail 
pillar in the edifice of yoar real indepetideQce, the support 
of yoar tranqaillily at home, your peace abroad; of yoar 
safety, of your prosperity; of that very liberty which yoa 
so highly prijse. But as it is easy to foresee that, from dif- 
ferent causes and from difEerent qaarteTS, mnoh pains will 
be taken, many artifices employed, to weaken in your minds 
the conrictioD of this truth; as this is the point in your 
political fortress against which the batteries of internal 
and external enemies will be most constantly and actirely 
(though often corertly and insidiously) directed, it is of 
infinite moment^that you should properly estimate the im- 
mense ralae of your national union to your collective and 
individual happiness; that you should cherish a cordial, 
habitual, and immovable attachment to it; accustoming 
yourselves to think and speak of it as of the palladium 
of your political safety and prosperity; watching for its 
preservation with jealous anxiety; discountenancing what- 
ever may suggest even a suspicion that it can in any event 
be abandoned; and indignantly frowning upon the first 
dawning of every attempt to alienate any portion of our 
country from the rest, or to enfeeble the sacred ties which 
now link together the various parte. 

For this you have every inducement of sympathy and 
interest. Citizens, by birth or choice, of a common coun- 
try, that country has a right to concentrate your affections. 
The name of American, which belongs to you in your na- 
tional capacity, must always exalt the just pride of patriot- 
ism more than any appellation derived from local disorimi- 
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natdoiu. With llight shades of difieronoe, yon hare the 
same roligioB, manners, habits, and political principles. 
Ton have in a common cause foaght and triumphed to- 
gether; the independence and liberty 700 possess are the 
work of joiDt counsels, and joint efEorts of common dangers, 
BuCerings, and snocesseB. 

But these conaiderationB, however powerfully they ad- 
dress themselTes to your aeiuibility, are greatly outweighed 
by those which apply more immediately to your interest. 
Here every portion of oar country finds the most command- 
ing motives for carefully guarding and preserving the auiou 
of the whole. 

The North, ia an unrestrained intercourse with the South, 
protected by the equal laws of a common goverumeut, finds 
in the produotious of the latter great additional resourcea of 
maritime and commercial enterprise and precious materials 
of manufacturing industry. The South, in the same inter- 
course, benefiting by the agency of the North, sees its agri- 
culture grow and its commerce expand. Turning partly 
into its own channels the seamen of the North, it finds its 
particular navigation invigorated; and, while it contributes, 
in different ways, to nourish and increase the general mass 
of the national navigation, it looics forward to the protection 
of a maritime strength, to which itself is unequally adapted. 
The East, in a like intercourse with the West, already finds, 
and, in the progreesive improvement of interior communica- 
tions by land and water, will more and more find a valuable 
vent for the commodities which it brings from abroad, or 
manufactures at home. The West derives from the East 
supplies requisite to its growth and comfort, and, what is 
perhaps of still greater consequence, it must of necessity 
owe the secure enjoyment of indispensable outlets for its 
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owQ produotioDB to the weight, iDflueoce, and t^e future 
maritime strength of the Atlaatic side of the Union, di- 
rected by an indiBBolnble oommnnity of interest aa one 
nation. Any other tenure by which the West can hold 
this eseential advantage, whether derived from its own 
separate strength, or from an apostate and unnatural 
connection with any foreign power, must be intrinsically 
precarious. ' 

While, then, every part of our country thus feels an 
immediate and particular interest in union, all the parts 
combined cannot fail to find in the united tnaes of means 
and efforts greater strength, greater resource, proportion- 
ably greater security from external danger, a lees frequent 
interruption of their peace by foreign nations; and, what 
is of inestimable value, they must derive from union an 
exemption from those broils and wars between themselves, 
which so frequently afflict neighboring countries not tied 
together by the same governments, which their own rival 
ships alone would be suf&cient to produce, but which op- 
posite foreign alliances, attachments, and intrigues would 
stimulate and imbitter. Hence, likewise, they will avoid 
the necessity of those overgrown military establishments 
which, under any form of government, are inauspicious to 
liberty, and which are to be regarded as particularly hostile 
to repablioan liberty. In this sense it is that your union 
ought to be considered as a main prop of your liberty, and 
that the love of the one ought to endear to you the preser- 
vation of the other. 

These considerations speak a persuasive language to 
every reflecting and virtuous mind, and exhibit the con- 
tinuance of the Union as a primary object of patriotic de- 
sire. Is there a doubt whether a common government can 
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embnioe m large a ^here? Let experienae aeire it To 
listeD to mere speoolation in Buob a ease ware oriioinaL 
We are authorized to hope that a propw organization of 
the whole with the auxiliary agency of goTernments for the 
respective Bobdivimone, will afford a happy issue to the ex- 
periment. It is well worth a fair and fall ezperimeQl 
With Buoh powerful and obvious motives to union, afEeot- 
ing all parts of our country, while experience shall not hare 
demonstrated its impractioability, there will always be rea- 
son to distrust the patriotism of those who in any quarter 
may endeavor to weaken its bands. 

In contemplating the causes which may disturb oar 
Union, it oocara as matter of serious concern that any 
ground should have been furnished for characterizing par- 
ties by geographical disoriminatioDS, Northern and Soath- 
em, Atlantic and Western; whence designing men may en- 
deavor to excite a belief that there is a real difference of 
local interests and views. One of the expedients of par^ 
to acquire influence within particular districts is to misrep- 
resent the opinions and aims of other districts. Ton cannot 
shield yourselvee too much against the jealousies and heart- 
burnings which spring from these misrepresentatioDs; they 
tend to render alien to each other those who ought to be 
bound together by fraternal affection. The inhabitants of 
our Western country have lately had a useful leaaon on tiiis 
head ; tbey have seen, in the negotiation by the Execntive, 
and in the unanimous ratification by the Senate, of the 
treaty with Spain, and in the universal satisfaction at that 
event, throughont the United States, a deoisive proof how 
unfounded were the suspicions propagated among them of a 
policy in the general government and in the Atlantic States 
unfriendly to tbeir interests in regard to the llismB8ip[»; 
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they li&Te beoD witaeases to the fonnatioo of two treatiea, 
that with Great Britain, and that with Spain, which aecure 
to them everything they could desire, ia respect to our for- 
eign relations, toward confirming their prosperity. Will it 
not be their wisdom to rely for the preservation of these 
advantages on the Union by which they were procored? 
Will they not henceforth be deaf to those advisers, if such 
there are, who would sever them from their brethren and 
coaneot them with aliens? 

To the efficacy and permanency of your Union, a govern- 
ment for the whole is indispensable. No alliance, however 
strict, between the parts can be an adequate substitute; they . 
most inevitably experience the infractions and interruptions 
which all alliances in all times have experienced. Sensible 
of this momentous truth, yon have improved upon your first 
essay, by the adoption of a constitution of government bet- 
ter calculated than your former for an intimate union, and 
for the efficacious management of your common concerns. 
This government, the offspring of our own choice, uninflu- 
enced and uoawed, adopted upon full investigation and ma 
tare deliberation, completely free in its principles, in the dia- 
tribaUon of its powers, uniting security with energy, and 
containing within itself a provision for its own amendment, 
has a jnst claim to your confidence and your support. Be 
spect for its authority, compliance with its laws, acqui- 
escence in its measures, are duties enjoined by the funda- 
mental maxims of true liberty. The basis of our political 
systems is the right of the people to make and to alter their 
constitntions of government. But the Constitution which at 
any time exists, till changed by an explicit and authentic act 
of the whole people, is sacredly obligatory upon all. The 
very idea of the power and the right of the people to estab- 
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lith goTsrameat presapposes the du^ ol tmry indiTidoal 
to obey the eatabiifihed government. 

All obetnictions to the exeoatioD of the laws, all oom- 
binatioDs and aseociationa, ande' whaterer plaosible char- 
acter, with the real design to direot, control, Goanteract, or 
awe the regular deliberation and action of the constitated 
anthoritieB, are deBtraotive of this fundamental principla, 
and of fatal tendency. They serve to organize faction, to 
give it an artificial and extraordinary force; to put in the 
place of the delegated will of the nation the will of a party, 
often a small but artful and enterpriBing minority of the 
community; and, according to the alternate triamphs oi 
different parties, to make the public administration the 
mirror of the ill-concerted and incongruous projects of 
faction, rather than the organ of consistent and wholesome 
plans digested by common aounsels and modified by mutual 
interests. 

However combinations or associations of the above de< 
scription may now and then answer popular ends, they are 
likely, in the course of time and things, to become potmit 
engines by which canning, ambitions, and uaprinoipled 
men will be enabled to subvert the power of the people 
and to OBurp for themselves the reins of government, de- 
stroying afterward the very engines which have lifted them 
to unjust dominion. 

Toward the preservation of your government, and the 
permanency of your present happy state, it is requisite, not 
only that you steadily discountenance insular oppoutions 
to its aoknowledged authority, but also that you lesiat with 
care the spirit of innovation upon its principles, however 
speciooB the pretexts. One method of assault may be to 
efiEect, in the forms of the Constitution, alterations whiok 
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will impair the enei^y of the system, and thtu to ondenaiDe 
what cannot be directly overthrown. In all tbe changea to 
which 70a may be invited, remember that time and habit 
are at leaat as nece&sary to £x the true character of govern- 
ments as of other human InBtitntiona; that experience is the 
surest standard by which to test the real tendency of the 
existing oonatitution of a coantry; that facility id changes, 
npon the credit of mere hypothesis and opinion, exposes to 
perpetual change, from the endless variety of hypothesis 
and opinion; and remember, especially, that for the efficient 
management of yonr common interests, in a country so ex- 
tensive as ours, a government of as much vigor as is con- 
sistent with the perfect security oE liberty is indispensable. 
Iiiberty itself will find in such a government, with powers 
properly distribated and adjusted, its surest guardian. It 
is, indeed, little else than a name, where the government is 
too feeble to withstand the enterprises of faction, to confine 
each member of the society within the limits prescribed by 
the laws, and to maintain all in tbe secure and tranquil 
enjoyment of the rights of person and property. 

I have already intimated to you the danger of parties in 
the State, with particular reference to the foundiog of them 
on geographical discriminations. Let me now take a more 
comprehensive view, and warn you in the most solemn 
manner against the baneful effects of the spirit of party 
generally. 

This spirit, unfortunately, is inseparable from oar na- 
ture, having its root in the strongest passions of the human 
mind. It exists nnder different shapes in all governments, 
more or less stifled, controlled, or repressed; but, in those 
of the popular form, it is seen in its greatest rankneas, and 
im truly Uieir worst enemy. 
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The alternate domination of one faotioa over aaother, 
sliarpened by the spirit of revenge, natural to party dissen- 
sion, which in di£Eerent ages and coantriea has perpetrated 
the most horrid enormities, is itself a frightfnl despotism. 
Bnt ttis leads at length to a more formal and permanent 
despotism. The disorders and miseries which result grad- 
ually incline the minds of men to seek security and repose 
in the absolute power of an individual; and sooner or later 
the chief of some prevailing faction, more able or more for- 
tunate than his competitors, turns this disposition to the par- 
pose of his own elevation, on the ruins of public liberty. 

Without looking forward to an extremity of this kind 
(whtob, uevertheleBB, ought not to be entirely out of sight), 
the common and continual mischiefs of the spirit of party 
are sufficient to make it the interest and duty of a wiae 
people to discourage and restrain it. 

It serves always to distract the publio oooncils and ea- 
feeble the pablic administration. It imitates the community 
with ill-founded jealousies and false alarms, kindles the ani- 
mosity of one part against another, foments occasionally riot 
and insurrection. It opens the door to foreign influence and 
oormption, which finds a facilitated access to the govern- 
ment itself through the channels of party passions. Thus 
the policy and the will of one country are subjected to the 
policy and will of another. 

There is an opinion that parties in free countries ate 
asefnl checks upon the administration of the government 
and serve to keep alive the spirit of liberty. This withm 
certain limits is probably trne; and in governments of 
a monarchical cast, patriotism may look with indalgenoe, 
if not with favor, npon the spirit of party. But in those of 
the popular character, in governments purely eleetive, it is 
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■ Spirit not to b« encouraged. From ^eir nMoiml tandeno^, 
it 18 certain there will always be enough of th&t spirit for 
every salatary purpose. And there being conataot danger 
of ezc«Hs, the effort ought to be by force of public opinion, 
to mitigate and assuage it. A Are not to be quenched, it 
demands a uniform vigilance to pterent its bursting into a 
flame, lest, instead of warming, it should consume. 

It is important, likewise, that the habits of thinking in a 
free coantrj should inspire caution in those intrusted with 
its adminifltration, to confine themselves within their respec- 
tive constitutional spheres, avoiding in the exercise of the 
powers of one department to encroach upon another. The 
spirit of encroachment tends to consolidate the powers of 
all the departments in one, and thus to create, whatever 
the form of government, a real despotism. A just estimate 
of that love of power, and proneness to abuae it, which pre- 
dominates in the human heart, is sufficient to satisfy as of 
the truth of this position. The necessity of reciprocal 
checks in the exercise of political power, by dividing and 
distributing it into different depositaries, and constituting 
each the guardian of the public weal ^[ainst invasions by 
the others, has been evinced by experiments ancient and 
modern; some of them in our country and nnder our own 
eyes. To preserve them most be as necessaiy as to insti- 
tute them. If, in the opinion of the people, the diatribu- 
tion or modification of the oonstitatiooal power* be in any 
particular wrong, let it be corrected by an amendment in 
the way which the Constitution designates. Bui let th^e 
be no change by nsurpation; for though tiiis, in one ia* 
stance, may be the instrument of good, it ie the oostomary 
weapon by which free govemments are deatooyed. The 
proeedent most always greatly overb^nee in penaaneirt 
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evil any partui or transieDt benefit which the tue can at 
any time yield. 

Of all the dispoaitions and habits which lead to political 
prosperity, religion and morality are indispensable supports. 
In vain woald that man claim the tribute of patriotism, who 
should labor to subvert these great pillars of human happi- 
ness, these firmest props of the duties of men and citizens. 
The mere politician, equally with the pious man, ought to 
respect and to cheiish them. A volume could not trace all 
their oonneetions with private and public felicity. Let it 
simply be asked: Where is the security for property, for 
reputation, for life, if the sense of religious obligation de- 
sert the oaths which are the instruments of investigation 
in courts of justice? And let us with caution indulge the 
supposition that morality can be maintained without re- 
ligion. Whatever may be conceded to the iafiuence of 
refined educatioa on minds of peculiar structure, reason 
and experience both forbid us to expect that national 
morality can prevail in exclusion of religious principle. 

It is substantially true that virtue or morality is a nec- 
essary spring of popular government. The rule, indeed, 
extends with more or leas force to every species of free 
government. Who that is a sincere friend to it can look 
with indifference upon attempts to shake the foundation of 
the fabric? 

Promote, then, as an object of primary importance, in- 
stitutiooB for the general diffusion of knowledge. In pro- 
portion as the structure of a government gjvw force to 
public opinion, it is essential that public opinion should 
be enlightened. 

As a very important source of strength and security, 
cherish pablio credit. One method of preserving it is to 
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Qse it as sparingly aa possible, avoiding occsteions of ex- 
pense by cultavating peace, but remembering also tbat 
timely disbursements to prepare for danger frequently 
prevent muoh greater disborBements to repel it, avoiding 
likewise the accumulation of debt, not only by shunning 
occasions of expense, but by vigorous exertion in time of 
pesoQ to discharge the debts which unavoidable wars may 
have occasioned, not ungeneFoasly throwing upon posterity 
the burden vhich we ourselves ought to bear. The exeoa- 
tioQ of these maxims belongs to your representatives, hot 
it is necessary that public opinion should co-operate. To 
focilitate to them the performance of their duty, it is es- 
sential that yon should practically bear iu mind that toward 
the payment of debts there must be revenue; that to have 
revenue there must be taxes; that no taxes can be devised 
which are not more or less inconvenient and unpleasant; 
that the intrinsic embarra^ment, inseparable from the se- 
lection of the proper objects (which is always a choice of 
difficulties), ought to be a decisive motive for a candid con- 
struction of the conduct of the government in making it, 
and for a spirit of acquiescence in the measures for obtain- 
ing revenue, which the public exigencies may at any time 
dictate. 

Observe good faith and justice toward all nations; cul- 
tivate peace and harmony with all. Religion and morality 
enjoin this conduct; and can it be that good policy does 
cot equally enjoin it? It will be worthy of a free, enlight- 
ened, and, at no distant period, a great nation, to give to 
mankind the magnanimous and too novel example of a 
people always guided by an exalted justice and benevo- 
lence. Who can doubt that, in the course of time and 
things, the fruits of auoh a plan would riohly repay any 
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temporary advantages which might be lost by a steady 
adherence to it? Can it be that Providence has not 
connected the permanent felicity of a nation with its vir 
tue ? The experiment, at least, ie recommended by every 
sentiment which ennobles human nature. Alasl is it ren- 
dered impossible by its vices? 

In the execution of such a plan, nothing is more essen- 
tial than that permanent, inveterate antipathies against par 
ticular nations, and passionate attachments for others, should 
be excluded; and that, in place of them, just and amicable 
feelings toward all should be cnltivated. The nation which 
indulges toward another a habitual hatred or a habltaal fond 
nesB is in some degree a slave. It is a slave to its animosity 
or to ixs affection, either of which is sufflcient to lead it 
astray from its duty and ite interest. Antipathy in one 
nation against another disposes each more readily to ofier 
insult and injury, to lay hold of slight causes of ambrage, 
and to be haughty and intractable, when accidental or tri- 
fling occasions of dispute occur. Hence, frequent colli- 
sions, obstinate, envenomed, and bloody contests. The 
nation, prompted by ill-will and resentment, sometimes 
impels to war the government, contrary to the best oal- 
cnlatioDs of policy. The government sometimes par- 
ticipates in the national propensity, and adopts through 
passion what reason would reject; at other times it makes 
the animosity of the nation subservient to projects of hos- 
tility instigated by pride, ambition, and other sinister and 
pernicious motives. The peace often, sometimes perhaps 
the liberty, of nations, has been the victim. 

So, likewise, a passionate attachment of one nation for 

another produces a variety of evils. Sympathy lor the 

favorite nation, faoilitatiog the illusion of an imaginary 
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<mmmon intercft in cases where no real oommon interact 
exists, and infosiitg into one the enmities of the other, 
betrajB the former into a participation in the quarrels and 
wars of the latter without adequate inducement or justifica- 
tion. It leads also to concessions to the favorite nation of 
privileges denied to others which is apt doubly to injure the 
nation making the concessions; by unnecessarily parting with 
what ought to have been retained, and by exciting jealoa^, 
ill-will, and a disposition to ntaliate, in the parties from 
whom equal privileges are withheld. And it givoe to am- 
bitious, corrupted, or deluded citunna (who devote them- 
selves to the favorite nation) facility to betray or sacrifice 
the interests of their own country, without odium, some- 
times even with popularity; gilding, with the appearance 
of a virtuous sense of oblation, a commendable deference 
for public opinion, or a laudable zeat for public good, the 
base or foolish compliances of ambition, corruption, or 
infatuation. 

As avenues to foreign infinenoe in innumerable ways, 
such attachments are particularly alarming to the truly 
enlightened and independent patriot. How many oppor- 
tunities do they afiord to tamper with domestic faetions, 
to practice the arts of sednction, to mislead public opinion, 
to influence or awe the public councils? Such an attach- 
ment of a smalt or weak toward a great and powerful nation 
dooms the former to be the satellite of the latter. 

Against the insidious wiles of foreign influence (I con- 
jure you to believe me, fellow-citiaens) the jealousy of a 
free people oi^ht to be constantly awake, since history and 
experience prove that forngn Influence is one of the most 
baneful toes of republican government. But that jealousy 
to be useful mast be impartial; else it beoomea Ae instra- 
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ment of the very inflaeaoe to be avoided, instead of a de- 
fence against it. Exceasive partiality for one foreign nation 
and ezoeBsive dislike of another oause those whom they 
actuate to see danger only on one side, and serve to veil 
and even second the arte of influence on the other. Real 
patriots who may resist the intrigues of the favorite are 
liable to become suspected and odious, while its tools and 
dupes usurp the applause and confidence of the people, to 
surrender their interests. 

The great rule of conduct for us in regard to foreign 
nations is in extending our commercial relations, to have 
with them as little political connection aa possible. So far 
as we have already formed engagementa, let them be ful- 
filled with perfect good faith. Here let us stop. 

Europe has a set of primary interests which to us have 
none, or a very remote relation. Hence she must be en- 
gaged in frequent controversies, the causes of which are 
essentially foreign to our concerns. Hence, therefore, it 
must be unwise in us to implicate ourselves by artificial 
ties in the ordinary viciasitudcB of her politics, or the 
ordinary combinations and colHsiona of her friendships 
or enmities. 

Our detached and distant situation invites and enables 
us to pursue a different course. If we remain one people 
under an efftcient government, the period is not far off 
when we may defy material injury from external annoy- 
ance; when we may take such an attitude as will cause the 
neutrality we may at any time resolve upon to be scrupu- 
lously respected; when belligerent nations, under the im- 
possibility of making acquisitions upon us, will not lightly 
hazard the giving us provocation; when we may choose 
peace or war, aa our interest, guided by justice, shall oounset. 
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Whj forego the advantages of bo peculiar a sitoatioD? 
Why quit our owu to stand upon foreign ground? Why, 
by interweaving our destiny with that of any part of Europe, 
entangle our peace and prosperity in the toils of European 
ambition, rivalBl^ip, interest, humor or caprice? 

It is our true policy to steer clear of permanent alliances 
with any portion of the foreign world; so far, I mean, as we 
are now at liberty to do it; for let me not be understood as 
capable of patronizing infidelity to existing engagements. 
I hold the maxim no less applicable to public than to 
private affairs, that honesty is always the best policy. I 
repeat it, therefore, let those engagements be observed in 
their genoine sense. Bat, in my opinion, it is unnecessary 
and would be unwise to extend them. 

Taking care always to keep ourselves by suitable estab- 
lishments on a respectable defensive posture, we may safely 
trust to temporary alliances for extraordinary emergencies. 

Harmony, liberal intercourse with all nations, are recom- 
mended by policy, humanity, and interest But even our 
commercial policy should hold an et^ual and impartial 
hand; neither seeking nor granting exclusive favors or 
preferences; consulting the natural coarse of things; dif- 
fusing and diversifying by gentle means the streams of 
commerce, but forcing nothing; establishing (with powers 
so disposed, in order to give trade a stable coarse, to define 
the rights of our merchants, and to enable the government 
to support them) conventional rules of intercourse, the best 
that present circamstancea and mutual opinion will permit, 
but temporary, and liable to be from time to time aban- 
doned or varied, as experience and circumstances shall 
dictate; constantly keeping in view that it is folly in one 
nation to look for disinterested favors from another; that 
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it must pay with a portion of its independwww for whatever 
it may accept under that character; that, by such accept- 
ance, it may place itself in the condition of having given 
equivalents for nominal favora, and yet of being reproached 
with ingratitude tor not giving more. There can be no 
greater error than to expect or calculate upon real favors 
from nation to nation. It is an illusion, which ezperienoe 
most cure, which a j)ist pride ought to discard. 

In ofEering to you, my countrymen, these counsels of an 
old and affectionate friend, 1 dare not hope they will make 
the strong and lasting impression I could wish; that they 
will control the uBual current of the passious, or preveDt 
our nation from running the course which has hitherto 
marked the destiny of nations. But, if I may even flatter 
myself that they may be prodnctive of some partial beneSt, 
some occasional good; that they may now and then recur 
to moderate the fury of party spirit, to warn against the 
mischiefs of foreign intrigue, to guard against the impos- 
tares of pretended patriotism; this hope will be a full 
recompense for the solicitude for your welfare, by which 
they have been dictated. 

How far in the discharge of my otSoial duties I have 
been guided by the principle which have been delineated, 
the public records and other evidences of my conduct must 
witnisB to yoo and to the world. To myself, the assurance 
of my own conscience is, that I have at least believed my- 
self to be guided by them. 

In relation to the still subsisting war in Europe, my 
proclamation of the twenty-second of April, 1798, is tha 
index of my plan. Sanctioned by your approving voice, 
and by that of your representatives in both Houses of Con- 
gresB, the spirit of that measure has continually governed 
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me, aninflaenoed by aaj attempts to deter at divert me 
from it. 

After deliberate examination, with tbe aid of the best 
lights I could obt^n, I was well satisfied that our oountrj, 
nader all the circnmstancea of the case, had a right to take, 
and was bound In duty and interest to take, a neutral posi- 
tioD. Having taken it, I determined, as far as should de- 
pend upon me, to maintain it, with moderation, peisever- 
ance, and firmness. 

The considerations which respect the right to hold this 
conduct, it is nok necessary on this occasion to detail. I 
will only observe that, according to my understanding of 
the matter, that right, so far from being denied by any of 
the belligerent powers, has been virtually admitted by all. 

The duty of holding a neutral conduct may be inferred, 
without anything more, from the obligation which justice 
and humanity impose on every nation, in cases in which it 
is free to act, to maintain inviolate the relations of peace 
aod amity toward other nations. 

The inducementa of interest for observing that conduct 
will best be referred to your own reSections and experi- 
ence. With me a predominant motive has been to endeavor 
to gain time to our country to settle and mature its yet 
recent institutions, and to progress without interruption to 
that degree of strength and oousistency which is necessary 
to give it, hnmanly speaking, the command of its own 
fortunes. 

Though, in reviewing the incidents of my admiuistra- 
tion, I am unconsoiouB of intentional error, I am neverthe- 
less too seiudble of my defects not to think it probable that 
I may have committed many errors. Whatever they may 
be, I fervently beseeoh the Almighty to avert or mitigate 
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the vrfli to wkWi they ma; tsod. I ifaatt liko warj with 
me the hope that mj couotiy will aerer oease to view them 
with indolgeaoe; and that, aftw forty-five yean of my lite 
dedicated to ito- service with aa apright seal, the faolta at 
incompetent abilities will be oonsigaed to oblivion, as my- 
self mnst soon be to the mansions of rest. 

Belying on its kindness in this as in other things, and 
actuated by that fervent love toward it, which is so natural 
to & man who views in it the native soil (^ himself and hii 
progenitors for several generations, I anticipate with pleas- 
ing expectation that retreat in which I {iromise myself to 
realize, without alloy, the sweet enjoyment of partaking, 
in the midst of my fellow-citizens, the benign infloenoe 
of good laws under a free government, the ever-favorite 
object of my heart, and the happy reward, aa I tniat, of 
our mntoal cares, labors, and dangers. 
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lOHN ADA.H8 was bom in 1T3S In that part of the tonmahip of Br&mtree tn 
^ MusMhiweUa, which, ou a subiequent diviHioD. was called Quincy. Alter 
graduating at Harvard College in 17S&, he nas admitted to practice at the bar, 
and graduallT acquired bo much disUnotion both aa a lawyer and a patriot that 
the oCBce ol AdTocate-Gteneral in the Admiralty Oourt waa offered to bim by tba 
Bofal Goremor. His first oonspicuouB interfecence in political aflaira waa at a 
ueetiaK held in Bruotrae in 1765 to oppoae the Stamp Act Fire years later ha 
defended some British Boldiero who were tried Id Boston on a charge of murder, 
and ha obtained a verdict of acquittal without leaaenitig his popularity. In 1T7A 
he was Mie of the delegates of Uassachusetts to the Gontiuental Congress, and 
thencefOTtb be waa one of the most energetic leaders of that body. He was a 
uembw of the committee which framed the Declaration of Independence and 
one ol the most powerful advocates of its adoption. It was he who in the pre- 
Tioos year (177S) had proposed the sppoinlinent of George Washington aa Com- 
Baodar-ln-Chief of the Colonial forces. In 177*1 he, with three other members, 
was appointed a commissioner to France, but after remaining in Paris about a 
year and a half he was recalled in consequence of a dist^reecoent with Frank- 
Ud. Toward the end of 1779 Adams was charged with two commissions, one 
■■ a plenipotentiary to treat for peace, the other empowering him to oon- 
elude a commercial treaty with Great Britain. In Holland he succeeded in 
negotiating a loan, and he persuaded that country to enter into a commercial 
tRAty with the United States and to Join the Basooiatian known as the "League 
of Neuti^ls." In 178C he was appdnted a Minister to tbe Court of St. Jamea'a, 
■od he ronained in En^and tmtil the dose of 1767. Soon afterward, when the 
government estahUshed by t^ new Federal Con«titutiou went into operation, he 
iras choaen Vice-President, and npon Washington's refosal to accept a nomina- 
tion for a third term ot the chief magistracy, Adams became President. Owmg 
to the division tn the Federalist ranks caused by Hamilton's opposiUon to Ad- 
ams, the lattw was not re-elected. On Haroh i, 1801, he retired to private 
Ele, never again appearing upon any public occasion, except as a member of 
the convention called for the purpose of revi^ng the State Constituljon of Mas- 
aaehuoetts. He died on the tth of July, 1836, his rival and frieii4 JeSereoa 
iMvl&g, bf a singular coincidence, expired a few hours eariicr <m the sune day. 
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WHEN it was first peroeived, id early timee, that no 
middle course for America remained, between 
uDlimited Bubmiasion to a foreign legislaturs 
and a total independence of its claims, men of refleotion 
were less apprehensive of danger from the formidable 
powers of fleets and armies thej must determine to resist, 
than from those contests and dissensions which would cer- 
tainly arise coQcerning the forms of government to be insti- 
tuted over the whole and oyer the parts of this eztensire 
country. Belying, however, on the purity of their inten- 
tions, the justice of their cause, and the int^rity and intel- 
ligence of the people, under an overruling Providence, 
which had so signally protected this country from the first, 
the representatives of this nataon, then consisting of little 
more than half its present nambers, not only broke to 
pieces the chains which were forging, and the rod of iron 
that was lifted up, but frankly cut asunder the ties which 
had bound them, and launched into an ocean of uncertainty. 
The zeal and ardor of the people daring the Bevolution- 
ary War, supplying the place of government, commanded 
a degree of order, sufficient, at least, for the temporary 
preservation of society. The confederation, which was 
early- felt to be necessary, was prepared from the models 
of the Bavarian and Helvetic confederacies, the only exam* 
pies which remain, with any detail and precision, in history, 
and certainly the only ones which the people at large had 
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ever cousideFed. fiat, reflecting on the Btrikiiig diflnfiaee, 
in so maDy particoUis, betveen this countiy uid (hose 
where a courier may go from the seat of gOTonunent to the 
frontier in a single day, it was then oertaialy fonseen hy 
some who assisted in Congress at the formatioD of it, that 
it ooald not he darable. 

N^ligeDce of its reguUtions, Inattention to ita reoom- 
mendations, if not disohedienoe to its aathority, not only in 
indiridaals bat in States, soon appeared with their melaa- 
diolj consequences — nnirenal laogaor, jealoosies, riralriee 
of States, decline of navigation and commerce, disoonr^e- 
meot of neceBsaiy manafactures, aniveraal fall in the value 
of lands and their prodace, contempt of pablic and private 
faith, loss of coosideration and credit with foreign nations; 
and, at length, in discontents, animosities, oomhinatioDS, 
partial conveations, and insuTrectioa, tbreateoiag some 
great naUonal calamity. 

In this dangeroos crisis, the people of Ainerica were not 
abandoned by their usual good sense, presence of mind, 
resolution, or int^rity. Measures were pursued to concert 
a plan to form a more perfect union, establish justice, in- 
sure domestic tranqaillity, provide for the common defence, 
promote the general welfare, and secure the blessings of 
liberty. The public disquisitions, discussions, and delibera- 
tions issued in the present happy constitution of govem- 
meut. 

Employed in the servioe of my country abroad daring 
the whole coarse of these transactions, I first saw the Con- 
stitution of the United States in a foreign country. Irri- 
tated by no literary altercation, animated by no public de- 
bate, heated by no party animosity, I read it with great 
aatisfactioD, as the result of good heads, prompted by good 
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iiearts; as an experiment better adapted to the genius, char- 
acter, sitaatiou, and relations of this natioD and count:/ 
than any which had ever been proposed or suggested. Tu 
its general principles and great outlines, it was conformable 
to such a system of government as I had ever most es- 
teemed, and in some States, my own native State in par- 
ticular, had contribated to establish. Claiming a right of 
sufErage commoa with my fellow>citizens in the adoption 
or rejection of a constitution, which was to rule me and my 
posterity, as well as them and theirs, I did not ^hesitate to 
express my approbation of it on all occasions, in public and 
in private. It w^ not thea, nor has been sioce, any objec- 
tion to it, in my mind, that the Executive and Senate were 
not more permanent. Nor have I entertained a thought of 
promoting any alteration in it, bat such as the people them- 
selves, in the coarse of their experience, should see and feel 
to be necessary or expedient, and by their representatives in 
Congress and the State legislature, according to the Consti- 
tution itself, adopt and ordain. 

Returning to the bosom of my country, after a painful 
separation from it for ten years, I had the honor to be 
elected to a station under the new order of things; and I 
have repeatedly laid myself under the most serious obliga- 
tions to support the Constitution. The operation of it has 
equalled the most sanguine expectations of its friends; and 
from a habitual attention to it, satisfaction in its adminis- 
tration, and delight in its effects upon the peace, order, 
prosperity, and happiness of the nation, I have acquired a 
habitual attachment to it, and veneration for it. 

What other form of government, indeed, can so well 
deserve our esteem and love? 

There may be little solidity in an ancient idea that con- 
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gRgatimis ai men into cities and natioDi ftre the moft 
ideaong objects in the e^ht of superior inteUigetioes; bat 
this IB very oertaia, that to a benevolent haman mind them 
can be no spectacle presented by any nation more pleasing, 
more noble, majestio, or aoguHt, than an assembly like that 
vhioh has so often been seen in this and the other Ohamber 
<rf Congress — of a government in which the exeeutiTe aa- 
thoritfi as well as tiiat of all the branches of the legialatore, 
are exeroised by oitisena selected at regular periods by their 
oe^hbors, to make and execute laws for the general good. 
Can anything essential, anything more than mere ornament 
and decoration be added to this by robes or diamonds^ 
Can anUicffity be more amiable or reepeotable when h de- 
scends from aooident or institutiooa established in remote 
antiquity than when it springs fresh frran the hearts and 
judgments of an honest and enlightened people? For it is 
the pe«ple that are represented; it is their power and maj- 
esty that is reflected, and only for their good, in every 
legitimate government, under whatever form it may a|^ear. 
The existence of such a government as ours for any length 
of time is a full proof of a general dissemination of knowledge 
and virtue throughout the whole body of the people. And 
what object of consideration more pleasing than this can be 
presented to the human mind? If natural pride is ever 
justifiable or exoosable, it is when it springs, not from 
power or riches, grandeur or glory, but from conviction 
(^ national innocence, information, and benevolence. 

In the midst of these pleasing ideas, we should be un- 
faithful to ourselves if we should ever lose sight of the 
danger to our liberties — If anything partial or extraneooe 
should infect the purity of our free, fair, virtuous, and in- 
dependent elections. If an election is to be detennined bj 
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a majority <^ a Bingle TOte, aad that can he procured by a 
party through artifice or comiption, the goremmeat niay 
be the choice of a party, for its own ends, not of the nation 
for the national good. If that solitary snfErage oan be ob- 
tained by foreign nations by flattery or menaces, by frand 
or violence, by terror, iittrigae, or venality, the government 
may not be the choice of the American people, bat of for- 
eign nations. It may be foreign nations who govern ns, 
and not we, the people, who govern onrselves; and candid 
men will acknowledge that, in such cases, choice would 
have little advantage to boast of over lot or chance. 

Such is the amiable and interesting eystem of govern- 
ment (and such are some of the abuses to which it may be 
exposed) which the people of America have exhibited to the 
admiratioQ and anxiety of the wise and virtuooe of all na- 
tions for eight years, under the administration of a citizen, 
who, by a long course of great actions, r^ulated by pru- 
dence, justice, temperance, and fortitude, conducting a peo- 
ple inspired with the same virtues, and animated with the 
same ardent patriotism and love of liberty, to independence 
and peace, to increasing wealth and unexampled prosperity, 
has merited the gratitude of his fellow-citizens, commanded 
the highest praises of foreign nations, and secured immortal 
glory with posterity. 

In that retirement, which is his voluntary choice, may he 
long live to enjoy the delicious recollection of his services 
—the gratitude of mankind; the happy fruits of them to 
himself and the world, which are daily increasing, and that 
splendid prospect of the future fortunes of his country, 
which is opening from year to year. His name may be 
still a rampart and the knowledge that he lives a bulwark 
against all open or secret enemies of his country's peace. 
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This «xain|4e has been recommended to the imitalaon of 

his sacceseors, by both Hoosea of Congress, and bj the voios 
of the Legislatures and the people, throughout the nation. 

On this sabjeot it might become me better to be silent, 
or to speak with diffidence; bat as something may be ex- 
pected, the occasion, I hope, will be admitted as an apolt:^, 
if I ventare to say, that if a preference upon principle, of a 
free republican goremment, formed upon long and eerious 
reflection, after & dil^at imd impartial inquiry after troth; 
if an attachment to the Constitntion of the United States, 
and a oonsoientious determination to support it, until it 
shall be altered by the judgments and wishes of the peo- 
ple, expressed in the mode prescribed in it; if a respectful 
attention to the Constitution of the individoal States, and 
a constant oaution and delicacy toward the State govern- 
ments; if an equal and impartial regard to the rights, inter- 
ests, honor, and happiness of all the States in the Union, 
without preference or regard to a northern or southern, 
eastern or western position, their various political opinions 
on essential points, or their personal attachments; if a lova 
of virtaoos men, of all parties aud denominations; if a love 
of science or letters and a wish to patronize every rational 
^ort to enooorage sohools, colleges, oniversities, academies, 
and every institution of propagatii^ knowledge, virtue, and 
religion among all classes of people, not only for thair be- 
nign influence on the happiness of life, in alt its stages and 
classes, and of society in all its fdrms, bat as tiie only means 
of preservii^ our Ooustitiitioa from its natural enemies, th« 
spirit of sophistry, the spirit of party, the spirit o£ intrigoa, 
profligacy, and oorraption, and the pestilence <A foreign in- 
flaence, which is the sngel of destruction to elective govem- 
BMatBi if a lov« of eqaal laws, of jnstioe and hamanity^ im 
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tiie intorior admimstration; if an iaolioatioD to improve 
agricnlture, oommeroe, and manafactureB for necessity, cou' 
venience, and defence; if a spirit of equity and huoiaQity 
toward the aboriginal nations of America, and a disposition 
to ameliorate their condition bj iaclining them to be more 
friendly to us, and our citizens to be more friendly to them; 
if an inflexible determination to maintain peace and inviola- 
ble faith with all nations, and tbe system of neutrality and 
impartiality among the belligerent powers of Europe which 
has been adopted by the government, and so solemnly sanc- 
tioned by both Houses of Coi^ress, and applauded by the 
Legislatures of the States and by public opinion, until it 
shall be otherwise ordained by Congress; if a personal es- 
teem for the French nation, formed in a residence of seven 
years chiefly among them, and a sincere desire to preserve 
the friendship, which has been so much for the honor and 
interest of both nations; if, while tbe conscious honor and 
int^rity of the people of America and the internal senti- 
ment of their own power and energies mast be preserved, 
an earnest endeavor to investigate every just cause, and re- 
move every colorable pretence of complaint; if an intention 
to pursue, by amicable negotiation, a reparation for the in- 
juries that have been committed on the commerce of our 
fellow-citizens, by whatever nation, and, if success cannot 
be obtained, to lay the facts before the Legislature, that 
they may consider what further measures tbe honor and 
interest of the government and its constituents demand; if 
a resolution to do justice, as far as may depend upon me, 
at all times and to all nations, and maintain peace, friend- 
ship, and benevolence with all the world; if an unshaken 
confidence in the honor, spirit, and resources of the Ameri- 
can people, OD which I have so often hazarded my all, and 
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nerer been deoeived; if elevated ideas of the high destinies 
of this ooan^, aad of my own duties toward it, founded 
on a knowledge of the moral principles and intellectual im- 
prorements of the people, deeply engravea on mj mind in 
early life, and not obscured, bat exalted, by experience and 
age; and with humble reverence, I feel it my duty to add, 
if a veneration for the religioQ of the people who profess 
aad call themselvea Christians, and a fixed resolution to 
ooQsider a decent respect for Christianity among the best 
reGommeodations for the public service, can enable me, in 
any degree, to comply with your wishes, it shall be my 
strenuous endeavor that ttkis sagacious injunction of the 
two Houses shall not be without effect. 

With this great example before me — with the sense and 
spirit, the faith and honor, the duty and interest of the same 
American people, pledged to support the Constitution of the 
United States, I entertain no doubt of its continuance ia all 
its energy; and my mind is prepared, without hesitation, to 
lay myself under the moat solemn obligations to support 
it to the utmost of my power. 

And may that Being who is supreme over all, the patron 
of order, the fountain of justice, and the protector, in all 
ages of the world, of virtuous liberty, continQe his blessing 
upon this nation and its government, and give it all possi- 
ble Bucceaa and duration, consistent with the ends of his 
prorideaoa 1 
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Jfoy a Pteate Tour Bonor, wuf Fou, GenfUmen of Gt» Jvir% : 

I AM for the prisooerB at the bar, and eball apologise for 
it only in the words of the Marquis Becoaria: "If I can 
but be the instrumeDt of preserving one life, his blesB- 
ingfl and tears of transport shall be a sufficient oonsolatioa 
for me for the contempt of all mankind." 

As the prisoners stand before you for their lives, it may 
be proper to recollect with what temper the law requires we 
should proceed to this trial. The form of proceeding at their 
arraignment has discovered that the spirit of the law upon 
such occasions is conformable to humanity, to common-sense 
and feeling; that it is all benignity and candor. And the 
trial commenoea with the prayer of the court, expressed by 
the clerk, to the Supreme Judge of judges, empires, and 
worlds, "Qod send yon a good deliverance." 

We find in the rules laid down by the greatest Ei^Ush 
judges, who have been the brightest of mankind: We are 
to look upon it ae more ben^cial that many guilty persons 
ehoold escape unpunished than one Innocent should suffer. 
The reason is, because it is of more importance to the com- 
munity that innocence should be protected than it is that 
guilt should be punished; for guilt and crimes are bo fre- 
quent in the world that all of them cannot be punished; and 
many times they happen in such a manner that it is not ct 
much consequence to the pnblic whether they are punished 
or not. Bot when innocence itself is brought to the bw and 
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coodemDed, especially to die, the subject will exclum, "It is 
immaterial to me whether I behave well or ill, for. virtue it- 
self is Qo security." And if auch a sentiment aa this should 
take place iu the miad of the eubject, there would be an ead 
to all security whatsoever. I will read the words of the law 
itself. 

The rules I shall produce to you from Lord Chief-Justice 
Hale, whose character aa a lawyer, a man of learning and 
philosophy, and r Christian, will be disputed by nobody 
liviog; one of the greatest and best characters the English 
nation ever prodaced. His words are these: 

2 H. H, P. 0. "Tutias semper est errare, in acquietando 
qaam in puniendo, ex parte misericordiie qoam ex parte jus- 
tities." — "It is always safer to err in acquitting than punish- 
ing, on the part of mercy than the part of justice." 

The next is from the same authority, 805: 

"Tutiua erratar ex parte mitiori," — "It is always safer 
to err on the milder side, the side of mercy." 

H. H. P. 0. 609. "The best rale in doubtful oases is 
rather to incline to acquittal than conviction." 

And on page 800: 

"Quod dnbitaa, ne feceria."— "Where you are doubtful, 
never act; that is, if yoa doubt of the prisoner's guilt, never 
declare him guilty." 

This is always the rule, especially in cases of life. An- 
other rule from the same author, 289, where he says: 

"In some oases presumptive evidences go far to prove 
a person guilty, though there ia no express proof of the fact 
to be committed by him; but then it must be very warily 
expreeaed, for it is better five guilty persons should escape 
unpaaished than one innocent person should die." 
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The Bezt aatboritj shall be from another judge of 
equal character, eonBidering the age wherein he Ured; 
that is, Gbaacellor Fortescue, in "Praise of the LawB of 
England," page 69. This is a very ancient writer ob the 
GDglish law. His words are: 

"Indeed, one wonld rather, mnch ratiier, that tiren^ 
guilty persons escape pnoishmeDt of death, than one in- 
nocent person be oondeoioed and suffer oapitally.". 

Lord Chief -Justice Hale says: 

"It is better fire guilty persons eecape, than one inno- 
oent person suffer. " 

Lord Chancellor Forteecue, you see, carries the matter 
further, and says: 

"Indeed, one had rather, much rather, that twenty 
guilty persons shonld escape than one innocent person 
suffer capitally." 

Indeed, this rule is not pecniiar to the English law; 
there never was a system of laws in the world in which 
thia rale did not prevail. It prevailed in the ancient Ro- 
man Law, and, which is more remarkable, it pravaila in the 
modem Roman law. Even the judges in the Courts of In- 
quisition, who with racks, burnings, and Bconrges examins 
criminals — even there they preserve it as a maxim, that it 
is better the gnitty should escape punishment than the in- 
nocent suffer. "Satius esse nocentem absolvi quam inno- 
centem damnari." This is the temper we ought to set onl 
with, and these the rules we are to be governed by. And 
I shall take it for granted, as a Srst principle, that the eight 
prisoners at the bw had better b* all acquitted, thongh we 
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should admit them all to be gallty, thao that any one of 
them should, by your verdict, be foand guilty, being in- 
nocent. 

I ahall now consider the several divisions of law under 
which the evidence will arrange itself. 

Tbe action now before you is homicide; that is, the kill- 
ing of one man by another. The law calls it homicide; but 
it is not criminal in all oases for one man to slay another. 
Had the prisoners been on the Plains of Abraham and slain 
a hundred Frenchmen apiece, the English law would have 
considered it e» a commendable action, virtuous and praise* 
worthy; so that every instance of killing a man is not a 
crime in the eye of the law. There are many other in- 
stances which I cannot enumerate — an officer that executes 
ft person under sentence of death, etc. So that, gentlemen, 
every instance of one man's killing another is not a crime, 
much less a crime to be punished with death. But to de- 
wend to more particulars. 

The law divides homicide into three branches; the first 
IB "justifiable," the second "ezcasable," and the third 
"felonious." Felonious homicide is subdivided into two 
branobes; tbe first is murder, which is killing with malice 
aforethought; the second is manslat^hter, which is killing 
a man on a sudden provocation. Here, gentlemen, are four 
sorts of homicide; and you are to consider whether all the 
evidence amounts to the first, second, third, or fourth <d 
these heads. The fact was the slaying five unhappy per- 
sons that night. You are to consider whether it was justi- 
fiable, escosable, or felonious; and if felonious, whether it 
was murder or manslaughter. One of these four it must be. 
Ton need not divide your attention to any more particulars. 
I shftU, however, before I come to tbe evidence, show yon 
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serenti aathoritioB which will assist jon and me in contem- 
plating the evidenoe before us. 

I shall begin with justifiable homicide. If aa <^cer, 
a sheriff, execute a mas on the gallows, draw aad ijuarter 
him, as in case of high tresBon, and ont oS his head, this is 
JQstiflable homicide. It is his dn^. So also, gentletnen, 
the law has planted fences and barrien around every iodi- 
yidoal; it is a castle roand every man's person, as well as 
his house. As the love of God and oar neighbor compre- 
hends the whole duty of man, so self-love and social com> 
prebend all the duties we owe to mankind; and the first 
branch is self-love, which is not only our indisputable right, 
but our clearrat duty. By the laws of nature, this is inter- 
woven in the heart of every individual. G-od Almighty, 
whose law we cannot alter, has implanted it there, and we 
can annihilate ourselves as easily as root out this affection 
for ourselves. It ia tbe first and strongest principle in our 
nature. Justice Blaokstone calls it "The primary cano* 
in the law of nature." That precept of onr holy religion 
which commands ns to love our neighbor as ourselves dom 
not eommand us to love OOF neighbor better than ourselves, 
or so well. Ko Ohristian divine has given this interpreta- 
tion. The precept enjoins that oar benevolence to oar fel- 
low-men should be as real and rinoere as onr affection to 
onrselves, not that it should be as great in degree. A man 
is anthorized, therefore, by common-sense and the laws at 
England, as well as those of nature, to love himself bettco- 
than his fellow-subject. If two persons are cast away at 
sea, and get on a plank (a case put by Sir Francis Bacon), 
and the plank is insulDcient to hold them both, the one has 
a right to posh the other off to save himself. The mlea of 
the ooamum law, tharefin^ which aDthoriae a man to pre- 
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Berve bis own life at the expense of another'Sf are not ooo- 
tradioted by any divine or moral lav. We talk of liberty 
and property, but if we oat up the law of self-defence, we 
eat up the foundations of both; and if we give up this, the 
rest is of rery litde value, and thereftne this prtneiple must 
be atrietlj attended to; for whatsoever the law prononnces 
in the case of these eight soldiers will be the law to othw 
persons and after ages. All the persons that have slain 
mankiDd in this ooantry from the beginning to this day 
lud better have been acquitted than that a wrong rale and 
|a«cedent shoald be established. 

I shall DOW read to you a few aathoritiea on this sabjeot 
of Belf-defeooe. Fostw, STB (in the eoae oi jostiflable self- 
defence): 

"The injared party may repel force with force in de> 
fence of person, habitation, or property, against one who 
manifestty intended and endeavoreth with violence or sur- 
prise to oonunit a known felony upon either. In these oases 
he is not obliged to retreat, bat may parsae his adveraaiy 
till he finds himself oat of danger; and i{ in a ooofliot 
between them he happeneth to kill, saeb killing la jas< 
tifiable." 

I must entreat yon to consider the words of this aa- 
thority. The injured person may repel force by foroe 
against any who eadeavoreth to oommit any kind of 
felony on him or Ua, ^mb the role is, I have a right 
to stand on my own defenoe, if you intend to otHnmit 
felony. If any of the pnvoas made an attack on these 
soldiers, with an intentiim to rob them, if it was but to 
take their hats felonioiuly, they had a right to kill them 
on the iq>ot, and had no busineSB to retreat. If a robber 
meet me in the street and eramnand mt to ■Miendar i^ 
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purae, I have a right to kill him without asking any quee- 
tions. If a person commit a bare asBaalt on me, this will 
not justif; killing; but if he assault me in such a manner 
as to discover an intention to kill me, I have a right to de- 
stroy him, that I may put it out of his power to kill me. In 
the case you will have to oonsider, I do not know there was 
any attempt to steal from these persons; however, there were 
some persons concerned who would, probably enoogh, have 
stolen, if there had been anything to steal, and many were 
there who had no snch disposition. But this is not the 
point we aim at. . The question is, Are yoa satisfied 
the people made the attack in order to kill the soldiers? 
If yoa are satisfied that the people, whoever they were, 
made that assault with a design to kill or maim the sol- 
diers, this was such an assault. as will jastify the soldiers 
killing in their own defence. Further, it seems to me, we 
may make another qaestion, whether you are satisfied that 
their real intention was to kill or maim, or not 7 If any 
reasonable man in the situation of one of these soldiers 
wonld have had reason to believe in the time of it, that 
the people came with an intention to kill him, whether 
you have this satisfaction now or not in your own minds, 
they were justifiable, at least excusable, in firing. Yon 
and I may be suspicious that the people who made this 
assault on the soldiers did it to put them to flight, on pur- 
pose that they might go exulting about the town afterward 
in trinmph ; but this will not do. Ton must place your- 
selves in the situation of Weems and Killroy — consider 
yourselves as knowing that the prejudice of the world 
abont yon thought you came to dragoon them into obe- 
dience, to statutes, instructions, mandates, and ediote, 
which they thoroughly detested — that nuuty of thew 
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people were thonghtleea and iuconeiderate, old and young, 
sailors and landsmen, negroes and mulattoes — that they, 
the BoklierB, had no friends aboat them, the rest were ia 
oppOBiticHl to them; with all the bells ringing to call the 
town tt^ther to assist the people in King Street, for tbejr 
knew by that time that there was no fire; the people shout- 
ing, boaaaiDg, and making the mob whistle, as thej call il^ 
which, when a boy makes it in the street is no formidable 
thing, bat when made by a multitude is a most hideous 
shriek, almost as terrible as an Indian yell; the people 
cryii^, "Kill them, kill them. Knock them over," hear- 
ing snowballs, oyster shells, clubs, white-birch sticks three 
inches and a half in diameter; oonsidw yourselves in this 
sitnation, and then judge whether a reasonable man in the 
soldiers' sHoation would not have concluded they were 
going to kill him. I believe if I were to reverse the 
scene, I should bring it home to our owd bosoms. Sup- 
pose Colonel Marshall when he came out of his own door 
and saw these grenadiers coming down with swords, etc, 
had thought it proper to have appointed a military watob; 
suppose he had assembled Q-ray and Attncks that were 
killed, or any other person in town, and appointed tiiem 
in that situation as a military watoh, and there had come 
from Murray's barracks thirty or forty soldiers with no 
other arms than snowballs, cakes of ice, oyster shells, cin- 
ders, and elobs, and attacked this military watoh in this 
manner, what do yon sappoae woold hare been the teti- 
ings and reasonings of any <A our householders? I con- 
fess, I believe they wonid not have borne one-hidf <rf what 
the witnessee have swora the soldiets bore, till they had 
shot dowD as many as were necessary to intimidate and 
dia|wne the mt; beoanee the bw doea m* oiblige na t» 
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bear ioBults to the danger of oar lires, to stand Btill nith 
euch a number o£ people around ub, throwing such things 
at OS, and threatening onr lives, antil we are disabled to 
defend oarselves. 

Foster, 274: "Where a known felony is attempted upon 
the person, be it to rob or murder, here the party assaiilted 
may repel force with force, and even his own servant, then 
attendant on him, or any other pereoD present, may interpose 
for preventing mischief, and if death ensne, the party ao in- 
terposing will be justified. lo this case nature and aocial 
duty co-operate." 

Hawkins, F. C, Chapter 28, Section 25, toward the end: 
"Yet it seems that a private person, a fortiori, an officer of 
JQstioe, who happens unavoidably to kill another in endeav- 
oring to defend himself from or suppress dangerous rioters, 
may jastify the fact inaamach as he only does his duty in 
aid of the public justice." 

Section 24: "And I can see no reason why a person, 
who, without provooation, is assaulted by another, in any 
place whatsoever, in such a manner as plainly shows an 
intent to murder him, as by discharging a pistol, or push- 
ing at him with a drawn sword, eta., may not justify killing 
such an assailant, as much aa if he had attempted to rob 
him. For is not be who attempts to mnrder me more injii- 
riouB than he who barely attempts to rob me ? And can it 
be more justifiable to fight for my goods than for my life?" 

And it is not only highly agreeable to reason that a man 
in such circumstances may lawfully kill another, bat it 
seems also to be confirmed by the general tenor of our 
books, wbioh, speaking of homicide ae defendo, suppose it 
done in some qoarrel or affray. 

Hawkins, p. 71, % 14: "And so, perhaps, the killing of 
dangeroos rioters may be juBtified by any private persons, 
who okDDot otherwiM sappress them or d^eod thrauelrei 
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froiH them, inaBmiuh am every priTate penoa leeaaB to b* 
aathoriaed by the law to arm biinself for the porpoeas 

aforesaid." 

Here evexj private person u aathorised to arm himself; 

and on the Htreogth of this eathority I do not deny the 
inhabitaats liad a right to arm themselvee at that time for 
their defence, Qot for ofience. That distinctioa is material, 
and must be attended to. 

Havrkins, p. 76, § 14: "And not only he who on an 
assault retreats to the wall, or Home anch strait, beyond 
which he can go no farther before he kills the other, is 
judged by the law to act npon nnavoidable necesaity; but 
also he who being assaulted in such a manner and in snch 
a place that he cannot go back without manifestly endanger- 
ing his life, kills the other without retreating at all." 

Section 16: "And an officer who kills one that insults 
him in the execution of his office, and where a private per- 
son that kills one who felonioasly assaults him in the high- 
way, may justify the fact without ever giving back at all." 

There is no occasion for the m^istrate to read the Riot 
Act. In the case before you, I suppose you will be satisfied 
when you come to examine the witnesses and compare it 
with the rules of the common law, abstracted from all 
mutiny acts and articles of war, that these soldiers were 
in such a situation that they could not help themBelves. 
People were coming from Boyal Exchange Lane, and other 
parts of the town, with clubs and oordwood sticks; the 
soldiers were planted by the wall of the Custom House; 
they could not retreat; they were suirounded on all aides, 
for there were people behind them as well as before them; 
there were a number of people in the Boyal Exchange 
Laoe; the soldiers ware so near to the Custom House tiiat 
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they oonld not retreat, nnleBa they had gone into the brick 
vail of it. I shall show yoa preseotly that all the party 
ooDoemed in this anlawEul design were guilty of what any 
one of them did; if anybody threw a snowball it was the 
act of the whole party; if any strnck with a club or threw 
a club, and the elab had killed anybody, the whole party 
would bave been guilty of murder in the law. Lord Chief- 
Justice Holt, in Mawgrige's case (Keyling, 128), says: 

"Now, it has been held, that if A of his malice prepense 
assaults fi to kill him, and 6 draws his sword and attacks 
A and pursues him, then A, for his safety, gives back and 
retreats to a wall, and B still pursuing him with his drawn 
sword, A in his defence kills B; this is murder in A. For 
A having malice against B, and io pursuance thereof en- 
deavoring to kill him, is answerable for all the consequences 
of which ha was the original cause. It is not reasonable for 
any man that is dangerously assanlted, and when he per- 
ceives his life in danger from his adversary, bat to have 
liberty for the security of hie own life, to pursue him that 
maliciously assaulted him; for he that has manifested that 
be has malice against another is not fit to be trusted with a 
dangerous weapon in his hand. And so resolved by all the 
judges when they met at Seargeant's Inn, in preparation for 
my Lord Morley's trial." 

In the case here we will take Montgomery, if you please, 
when he was attacked by the stout man with a stick, who 
aimed it at his head, with a number of people ronnd him 
crying out, "Kill them, kUI them." Had he not a right to 
kill the man? If all the party were gnilty of the aasaalt 
made by the stout man, and all of them had discovered 
malice in their hearts, had not Montgomery a right, accord- 
ing to Lord Chief -Justioe Holt, to pat it out of their power 
to wreak their malice upon him? I will not at present look 
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for anj mora kathorities in the point of self-deteaoe; 70a 
vill be able to judge from these how far the law goes in 
joBtifyiog or ezcueiDg any person in defence of himself, 
or taking away the life of another who threatens him in life 
or limb. The next point is this: that in oase of an anlaw- 
ful assembly, all and every one of the a^embly is guilty 
of all and eveiy unlawful act committed by any one of 
that assembly in proseoution of the unlawful design set 
out upon. 

Rules of law should be uniyersally known, whatever 
effect they may bare on politics; they are rules of common 
Uw, the law of the land; and it is certainly true, that 
wherever there is an unlawful assembly, let it consist of 
many persons or of a few, every man in it is guilty of every 
anlawfal act committed by any one of the whole party, be 
they more or be they less, in pursuance of their unlawful 
design. This is the policy of the law; to discourage and 
prevent riots, insurrections, turbulence, and tumults. 

In the continual vicissitudes of human things, amid the 
shocks of fortune and the whirls of passion that take place 
at certain critical seasons, even in the mildest government, 
the people are liable to run into riots and tumults. There 
are Ohurch-quakes and State-quakes in the moral and politi- 
oal world, as well as earthquakes, storms, and tempests in 
the physical. Thus much, however, must be said in favor 
of the people and of human nature, that it is a general, if 
not a universal truth, that the aptitude of the people to 
mutinies, seditions, tumults, and insurrections, is in direct 
proportion to the despotism of the government. In govern- 
ments completely despotic — that is, where the will of one 
man is the only law, this disposition is most prevalent. In 
aristocracies next; in mixed monarohies, lees than either of 
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dte fonoer; Id complete repablios the least of all, and anda . 
the same form of goremments as in a limited mooarohj, tot 
example, the rirtae and wisdom of the admimati^tiotu may 
generally be meaaared by the peace and order ikmi are seen 
among the people. However this may be, siioh is tfae im- 
'perfection of all things in this world, that no form c^ 
govemmeDt, and perhaps no virtue or wisdom in the ad- 
ministration, can at all times avoid riota and disorders 
among the people, 

Kow, it is from this difficulty that the policy of the law 
has framed such strong discouragemente to secure the peo- 
pie against tumults; because, when they once begin, there 
is danger of their running to such excesses as will overturn 
the whole system of government. There is the role from 
the reverend sage of the law, so often quoted before: 

1 H. H. P. C. 437: "All present, aiding and assisting, 
are equally principal with him that gave the stroke whereof 
the party died. For though one gave the stroke, yet in 
interpretation of law it is the stroke of every person that 
was present, aiding and assisting." 

1 H, H. F. C. 440: "If divers come with one assent to 
do mischief, as to kill, to rob or beat, and one doetb it, 
they are all principals in the felony. If many be present 
and one only give the stroke whereof the party dies, they 
are all principal, if they came for that purpose." 

Now, if the party at Dock Square came with an inten- 
tion only to beat the soldiers, and began to affray wiUi 
them, and any of them had been accidentally killed, it 
would have been murder, because it was an unlawful design 
they came upon. I( bat one does it they are all considered 
in the eyes of 'the law guilty; ii any one gives the mortal 
stroke, th^ are all prineipaU here, therefore there is a re- 
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veraal of the aoene. If joa &re satisfied that these soldiers 
were there on a lawful design, and it should be proved anj 
ol them shot without provocation, and killed anybody, he 
only is answerable for it. 

First Hale's Pleaa of the Crown, 1 H. H. P. C. 444: 
"Although it many come upon an unlawful design, and 
one of the company kill one of the adverse party in pur- 
suance of that design, all are principals; yet if many be 
blether upon a lawful account, and one of the company 
kill another of the adverse party, without any particular 
abetment of the rest to this fact of homicide, they are not 
all guilty that are of the company, but only those that gave 
the stroke or actually abetted him to do it."- 

1 H. H, P. 0. 445: "In case of a riotous assembly to 
rob or steal deer, or to do any unlawful act of violence, 
there the oSence of one is the offence of all the company." 

In another place, 1 H. H. P. C. 439: "The Lord Dacre 
and divers^others went to steal deer in the park of one Pell- 
ham. Baydon, one of the company, killed the keeper in 
the park, the Lord Dacre and the rest of the company being 
in the other part of the park. Yet it was adjudged murder 
in them all, and they died for it." And he quotes Cromp- 
ton 25, Dalton 93, p. 241: "So that in so strong a case as 
this, where this nobleman set out to hunt deer in the ground 
of another, he was in one part of the park and his company 
in another part, yet they were all guilty of murder." 

The next is: 

Hale's Pleas of the Crown, 1 H. H. P. C. 440: "The 
case of Drayton Bassit; divers persons doing an unlawful 
act, ail are guilty of what is done by one." 

Foster S63, 864: "A general resolution against all op- 
posers, whether such resolution appears upon evidence to 
have been actually and implicitly entered into by the con- 
federates, or may reasonably be collected from their num- 
ber, arms or behavior, at or before the scene of action, such 
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reeolationB so proved have alvajs been ooBodwed as ■tto a g 
itigredieatB in oaseB of tbia kind. Aad ui oaaw of homicida 
oommitted in conseqaeooe of them, every peiaoQ preaent, in 
the sense of the lav, vrhen the homicide has been involved 
la the guilt of him that gave the mortal blow." 

Foster: "The oasea of Lord Daore, meationed b; Hale, 
and of Fadsej, reported by Grompton and cited by Hale, 
tamed opon this point. The ofienoes they respectively 
stood chained with, as principals, were oommitted far oat 
of their sight and hearing, and yet both were held to be 
present. It was saffioient that at the instant the facts were 
committed, they were of the same party and upon the same 
porsnit, and oodec ihe same eogagements and expectations 
of mutual defence and support with those that did the 
facts." 

Thus far I have proceeded, and I believe it will not be 
hereafter disputed by anybody, that this law ought to be 
known to every one who has any disposition to be con- 
cerned in an unlawful assembly, whatever mischief happens 
in the proaecation of the deeign they set out apon, all are 
answerable for it. It is necessary we shoald consider the 
definitions of some other crimes as well as murder; some- 
times one crime gives occasion to another. An assault 
is sometimes the oocasion of manalaughter, sometimes d 
excusable homicide. It is necesBary to consider what is e 
riot. 1 Hawkins, ch. 65, g 2: I shall give you the defini- 
tion of it : 

"Wheresoever more than three persons use force or vio- 
lence, for the accomplishment of any design whatever, all 
concerned are rioters. ' ' 

Were there not more than three persons in Dock 
Square? Did they not agree to go to King Street, aud 
attack tbe main guard? Where, then, is the reason fcv 
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faeaitation at calling it a riot? If we cannot apeak the 
law as it is, where is our liberty? And this is law, that 
wherever more than three persone are gathered together 
to accompliBh anything with force, it is a riot. 

1 Hawkins, ch. 65, § 2: "Wherever more than three 
persons use force and violence, all who are concerned 
therein are rioters. But in some cases wherein the law 
authorizes force, it U lawful and commendable to use it. 
As for a sheriff [2 And. 67 Poph. 121], or constable [8 H. 7, 
10, 6], or perhaps even for a private person [Poph. 121, 
Moore 866], to assemble a competent number of people, in 
order with force to oppose rebels or enemies or rioters, and 
afterward, with such force actually to suppress them." 

I do not mean to apply the word rebel on this occasion; 
I have no reason to suppose that ever there was one in 
Boston, at least among the natives of the country; but 
rioters are in the same situation, as far as my argument is 
concerned, and proper officers may suppress rioters, and so 
may even private persons. 

If we strip ourselves free from all military laws, mutiny 
tcts, articles of war and soldiers' oaths, and consider these 
prisoners as neighbors, if any of their neighbors were at- 
tacked in King Street, they had a right to collect together 
to suppress this riot and combination. If any number of 
persons meet together at a fair or market, and happen to fall 
together by th^ ears, they are not guilty of a riot, but of a 
indden affray. Here ia another paragraph, which I must 
read to yon: 

1 Hawkins, ch. 66, g 8; "If a number of persona being 
met together at a fair or market, or on any other lawful or 
innocent occasion, happen, on a sudden quarrel, to fall 
together by the ears, they are not guilty of a riot, but of a 
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Bttdden affny only, of which none are gmltj bat tboie wbo 
ao|aally began it," eto. 

/ 4 - It woold be endleBB, as veil m anperflaons, to examiiM 
whether everj particalar person engaged in a riot were is 
. truth one of tiie firat assembly or actually had a previous 
knowledge of the design thereof. I have endeavored to 
produce the best authorities, and to give yon the roles fA 
lav in their words, for I desire not to advance aaything 
of my own. I choose to lay down the mies of law from 
authorities which cannot be disputed. Another point is 
this, whether and how far a private person may aid another 
in distress? Suppose a press-gang should oome oa shore 
in this town and assault any sailor or householder in King 
Street, in order to carry him od board one of his Majesty's 
8hi[», and impress him without any warrant as a seaman in 
his Majesty's service; how far do you suppose the inhabi- 
tants would think themselves warranted by law to interpose 
against that lawless press-gang? I agree that auch a press* 
gang would be as anlawfol an assembly as that was in Kii^ 
Street. If they were to press an inhabitant and carry him 
off for a sailor, woold not the inhabitants think themselvei 
warranted by law to interpose in behalf of their fellow- 
oitiEen? Kow, gentlemen, if the soldiers had no right to 
interpose in the relief of the sentry, the inhabitants woukl 
have DO right to interpose with re^rd to the citizen, for' 
whatever is law for a soldier is law for a sailor and for ■ 
citizen. They all stand upon an equal footing in this re- 
spect. I believe we shall not have it disputed that it would 
be lawfol to go into King Street and help an honest maa 
there against the press-master. We have many instanoes ia 
the books which authorize it. 

Now, suppose yon should have a jealousy in your minds 
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that the people who msde this attack apOD the eentrjr had 
nothing in their intentdon more than to take him off his 
post, and that was threatened by Bome. Suppose thej in- 
tended to go a little farther, and tar and feather him, or to 
ride him (as the phrase is in HadibraB], he would have had 
a good right to have stood apon his defence — the defence 
of his liberty; and if he could not preserve that withont 
the hazard of his own life, he would have been warranted 
in depriving those of life who were endeavoring to deprive 
him of his. That is a point 1 would Dot give up for my 
right hand — nay, for my life. 

Well, I say, if the people did this, or if this was only 
their intention, surely the officers and soldiers had a right 
to go to his relief; and therefore they set out upon a lawful 
errand. They were, therefore, a lawful assembly, if we 
only consider them as private eubjecte and fellow -citizens, 
without r^ard to mutiny acts, articles of war, or soldiers' 
oaths. A private person, or any number of private persons, 
has a right to go to the assistance of a fellow subject in dis- 
tresB or dai^r of his life, when asaaulted and in danger 
from a few or a multitude. 

Eeyl. 186: "If a man perceives another by force to be 
injuriously treated, pressed, and restrained of his liberty, 
though ^e person abused doth not complain or call for aid 
or asaifitanoe, and otherB, out of oompoaaion, shall come to 
bis rescue, and kill any of those that shall so restrain him, 
that is manslaaghter. " 

Keyl.: "A and otheni withont any warrant impress B 
to serve the king at sea. B qoietly submitted, and went off 
with the press-master. Hugett and the others purBued them, 
and required a sight of their warrant; but they showing a 
[Heoe of paper that was not a sufBoient warrant, thereupon 
Hngett iriA the others drew their swords, and the pxm- 
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masters theire, and so tbere was a combat, and those who 
endeavored to resoae the pressed man killed ooe of the pre- 
tended press-masters. This was bat maaslai^hter; for whea 
the liberty of one subject is invaded, it afiecta all the rest. 
It is a provocation to all people, as being of ill example 
and pernicioaa conseqaeaces. " 

Lord Bajmond, 1,S01. The Queen versus Toolej et al. 
Lord Chief-Justice Holt says: "The prisoner {i.e. Tooley) 
in this had sufficient provocation; for if one be impressed 
upon an unlawful authority, it is a sufficient provocation to 
all people out of compassion; and where the liberty of the 
subject is invaded, it is a provocation to all the subjects of 
England, etc. ; and surely a man ought to be concerned for 
Magna Charta and the laws; and if any one, against the law, 
imprisons a man, be is an offender against Magna Charta." 

I am not insensible to Sir Michael Foster's observations 
on these cases, but apprehend they do not invalidate the au- 
thority of them as far as I now apply them to the purposes 
of my ai^ument. If a stranger, a mere fellow-subject, may 
interpose to defend the liberty, he may, too, defend the life 
of another individual. But, according to the evidence, some 
imprudent people, before the sentry, proposed to take him 
oS his post; others threatened his life; and intelligence of 
this was carried to the main guard before any of the prison- 
ers turned out. They were then ordered out to relieve the 
sentry; and any of our fellow-citizens might lawfully have 
gone apon the same errand. They were, therefore, a law- 
ful assembly. 

I have but one point of law more to consider, and that 
is this: In the case before yon I do not pretend to prove 
that every one of the unhappy persons slain was concerned 
in the riot. The authorities read to you just now say it 
would be endless to prove whether every person that was 
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present and in a riot was ooncerned in planning tita fliak 
eoterpriBe co* not. Nay, I believe it bat jastioe to eay 
some were perfectly innocent of tbe occasion. I have rea- 
son to suppose tbat one of them was — Mr. Uarerick. He 
was a very worthy yonng man, as he has been represented 
to me, and had no concern in the rioters' proceedings of 
that n^ht; and I believe the same may be said in favor 
of one more at least, Mr. Caldwell, who was slain; and, 
therefore, many people may think that as he and perhaps 
another was innocent, therefore innocent blood having been 
shed, that mnst be expiated by the death of somebody or 
other. I take notice of this, because one gentleman was 
nominated by the sheriff for a juryman upon this trial, be- 
eanse he had said he believed Captain Preston was innocent, 
but innocent blood had been shed, and therefore somebody 
ought to be hanged for it, which he thought was Indirectly 
giving his opinion in this oanse. I am afraid many otho' 
persons have formed such an opinion. I do not take it to 
be a rule, that where innocent blood is shed the person must 
die. In the instance of the Frenchmen on the Plains ol 
Abraham, they were innocent, fighting for their king and 
country; their blood is as innocent as any. There may be 
mnltitades killed, when innocent blood is shed on all sides; 
so that it is not an invariable rule. I will put a case ia 
which, I dare say, all will agree with me. Here are two 
persons, the father and the son, go out a-hnnting. They 
take different roads. The father hears a mshing among 
the bushes, takes it to be game,- Area, and fciUs his son, 
through a mistake. Here ii innooent blood shed, but yek 
nobody will say the father ought to die for it. So that tha 
general role of law is, that whenever one permn has a righl 
to do an act, and that act, by any accident, takM Bmqr tka 
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life of another, it is excusable. It bean the a&me regard to 
the innocent as to the guiltj. If two mea are t<^ether, and 
attack me, and I have a right to kill them, I strike at them, 
and bj mistake strike a third and kill bim, as I had a right 
to kill the first, my killing the other will be excusable, as 
it happened by accident. If I, in the heat of passion, aim a 
blow at the person who has assaulted me, and aiming at him 
I kill another person, it is but manslaughter. 

Foster, 261, g S: "If an action unlawful in itself is done 
deliberately, and with intention of mischief, or great bodily 
harm to particulars, or of mischief indiscriminately, fall it 
where it may, and death ensues, against or beside the origi- 
nal intention of the party, it will be murder. But if such 
mischievous intention doth not appear, which is matter of 
fact, and to be collected from circumstances, and the act was 
done heedlessly and inconsiderately, it will be manslaugh- 
ter, not accidental death; because the act upon which death 
ensued was unlawful." 

Suppose, in this case, the mulatto man was the person 
who made the assault; suppose he was concerned in the 
unlawful assembly, and this party of soldiers, endeavoring 
to defend themselves gainst him, happened to kill another 
person, who was innocent —though the soldiers had no rea- 
son, that we know of, to think any person there, at least 
of that nnmber who were crowding about them, innocent; 
they might, naturally enough, presume all to be guilty of 
the riot and assault, and to come with the same design — I 
say, if on firing on those who were guilty, they accidentally 
killed an innocent person, it was not their fault. They were 
obliged to defend themselves against those who were press- 
ing upon them. They are not answerable for it with their 
tires; fot on sappositicm it was jostifiable or excusable to 
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kill Attucks, <x BJij other person, it will be eqtully jnstifl- 
able or excusable if in firing at bim they killed aaother, who 
was innocent; or if the provocation was sach as to mitigate 
the goilt of manslanghter, it will equally mitigate the guilt, 
if they killed an innocent man undesignedly, in aiming at 
him who gave the provocation, according to Judge Foster; 
and as this point is of such oonaequence, I must produce 
some more anthoiities for it: 

1 Hawkins, 81: "Also, if a third person accidentally 
happen to be killed by one engaged in a combat, npon a 
sadden quarrel, it eeems that he who killed him is guilty 
of manslaughter only," etc. H. H. F. C, 442, to the same 
point; and I H. H. F. 0. 484, and 4 Black, 27. 

I shall now consider one qaestion more, and that is con- 
cerning provocation. We have hitherto been considering 
self-defence, and how far persons may go in defending them- 
selves against aggreesors, even by taking away their lives, 
and now proceed to consider such provooationa as the law 
allows to mitigate or extenuate the guilt of killing, where 
it is not juatiflable or excusable. An assanit and battery 
committed npon a man in such a manner as not to endanger 
his life is sack a provocation as the law allows to reduce 
killii^; down to the crime of manslaughter. Now, the law 
has been made on more considerations than we are capable 
of making at present; the law considers a man as capable of 
hearing anything and everything but blows. I may re- 
proach a man as macb as I please; I may call him a thief, 
robber, traitor, sooandrel, coward, lobster, bloody back, 
etc., and if he kill me it will be mnrder, if nothing else 
bat words precede; bnt if from giving him snoh kind (A 
language I proceed to take him by the nose, or fillip him 
OB ihe foiehead, that is an assanit; that is a blow. The 
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lav will Dot oblige a man to stand still and bear it; there 
is tbe distinction. Haods ofi; touch me not. Ab sooq as 
7011 touch me, if I run yoa through the heart, it ia but 
manslaughter.. The utility of this diatinotioD, the more you 
think of it the more you will be satisfied with it. It is an 
assault whenever a blow is struck, let it be ever so slight, 
and sometimes even without a blow. The law considers 
man as frail and passionate. When his passions are 
touched, he will be thrown oS his guard, and there^ 
fore the law makes allowance for this frailty — considers 
him as in a fit of passion, not having the possession of 
his intellectual faculties, and therefore does not oblige him 
to measure out his blows with a yardstick, or weigh them 
in a scale. Let him kill with a sword, gan, or hedge-stake, 
it is not murder, but only manslaughter. 

Keyling's Beport, 135. Regina versus Mawgrige. "Bules 
supported by authority and general consent, showing what 
are always allowed to be sufficient provocations. First, if 
one man upon any words shall make an assault upon an- 
other, either by pulling him by the nose or filliping him 
on the forehead, and he that is so assaulted shall draw his 
sword and immediately run tbe other through, that is but 
manslaughter, for the peace is broken by the person killed, 
and with an indignity to him that received the assault. Be- 
sides, he that was so affronted might reasonably apprehend 
that he that treated him in that manner might hare some 
further design upon him." 

So that here is the boundary, when a man is assaiilted 
and kills in consequence of that assault, it is but manslaagh- 
ter. I will just read as I go along the definition of assault: 

1 Hawkins, ch. 62, § 1: "An assault is an attempt or offer, *■ 
with force or violence, to do a corporal hurt to another, as 
by striking at him with or without a weapon, or presenting 
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a gun at Um at such a distance to vrhich the gan will carrj, 
or pointing a pitchfork at him, or by any other such Hke act 
done in angry, threatening manner, etc.; bat no words can 
amoant to an assault." 

Here is the definition of an assault, which is a sufficient 
provocation to soften killing down to manslaughter: 

1 Hawkins, ch. 81, § 36: "Neither can he be thought 
guilty of a greater crime than manslaughter, who, finding 
a man in bed with his wife, or being actually struck by 
him, or pulled by the nose or filliped upon the forehead, 
immediately kills him, or in the defence of his person from 
an unlawful arrest, or in the defence of his bouse from those 
who, claiming a title to it, attempt forcibly to enter it, and 
to that purpose shoot at it," etc. 

Every snowball, oyster shell, cake of ice, or bit of cinder, 
that was thrown that night at the sentinel, was an assault 
upon him; everyone that was thrown at the party of sol- 
diers was an assault upon them, whether it hit any of them 
or not. I am gnilty of an assanlt if I present a gun at any 
person; and if I insult him in that manner and he shoots 
me, it is but manslaughter. 

Foster, 295, 296: "To what I have offered with regard 
to sudden rencounters let me add, that the blood already 
too much heated, kindleth afresh at every pass or blow. 
And in the tumnlt of the passions, in which the mere in- 
stinct of self-preservation has no inconsiderable share, the 
voice of reason is not heard; and therefore the law, in con- 
descension to the infirmities of flesh and blood, doth ezten- 
oate the offence." 

Insolent, scurrilous, or slanderous language, when it 
precedes an assault, aggravates it. 

Foster, 816: "We all know that words of reproach, how 
grating and offensive soever, are in the eye of the law no 
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proTooatim in tiie oase of roluntary hbmioide; and jet 
erery man who liath ooQBidered the haman frame, or bot 
attended to the workings of his own heart, knoweth that 
affronts of that kind pierce deeper and stimulate in the 
veins more effectaallj than a slight injury done to a third 
person, though under the color of justice, possibly can." 

I produce this to show the asaatiU in this case was ^gra- 
. Tated by the scurrilous language which preceded it. Such 
words of reproach stimulate in the veins and exasperate the 
mind, and no doubt if an assault and battery succeeds them, 
killing under such provocation is softened to manslaughter, 
but killing without such provocation makes it murder. 

Bad ot the flrat daj'a Bpeech. 
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DATBIOK HENBT waa bom In Hanover Ooun^, Vlrgmia, in 1738. Hia 
falber, an immignuit from Aberdeen, Scotland, was a nephew of Boberl^on, 
the historian. Patrick Henry reoeiTect moat of his eduoatioa at a E'^mmar 
■choirf opened b^ his father ; be shoved, as a youth, no marked profloienqr in 
hia atudiea, exoept perhaps in mathematics. A.t Qftaea he became a olerk in a 
eoimtry store, and subeequantly made two attempts at keeping store himself, 
bal these ended in failure. UeaawUle his earlj indifferoice to learaitig waa 
replaced by a lore of history, eapeoiallj that of Greece and Rome. At twen^- 
four he was admitted to the bar, and three years later won his first triumph as 
counsel for the pet^le in what became known as the "Parsons' Cause." In 
1T65 he was elected to the Houae of Buigesses, where he diBiiuguished bim- 
self as the author of certain resolutions against the Stamp Act which may be 
said to hare struck the keynote of the struggle for independence In Virginia. 
Id the T1rgini» Oonrention of ITTS he delivered a remarkable speech In favw 
of a motion that the "colony be immediately put in a state of defence." He 
"waa sppoiuted by the Convention colonel of the Srst regiment, and commander 
of all the forces to be raised in Ti^inia, but a miauDdsrslanding with the 
"Committee of Safety" led to his resignation. He waa a member of the 
second Continental Congreis of 1116 and of the Virginia Convention of 17T6, 
which framed a new CongCituUoD, and elected Henry the flrst Bepublican gov- 
ernor. He was re-elected in lTt7 and 177S. In 1780 he became a member of 
the LegisUturs, where be continued to serve until he was again elected Oovemor 
in 1784. In 1787 he was chosen a del^ate to the Federal ConBtltutionaJ Ck>n- 
venUon which met at Philadelphia, but he did not attend. In the toilowing 
year he was a delegate to the Virginia Convention called to raUfy the Federd 
Constitution, but be vehemently opposed that instrument as dangerous to the 
liberties of the country. In 119B he declined the position of Secretary of State 
in Washington's Oabineti in 1793 the nominatloa for Governor of Virginia: and 
In 1197 the mission to France oSered by President Adams. Two years later, 
however, he suffered himself to be elected to the Stale' Legislature because he 
wished to oppose what he deemed tiie dangerous doctrine of tlie Virginia resolu- 
tions of ItB8. He did not take his seat, however, his death occurring in Juno 
«t that year. His eloquence, although almost entirdy a gift of nature, was 
*ivid and starlUng, eqnal to every oocasioa and erf aamUaot power b bring- 
^ his bssren (o m quick decisioD. 

(81) 
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"GIVB ME LIBERTY OR GIVE MB DEATH" 

DELIVERED IN THE VIROIMA CONVEHTtON. ON A RESOLUTION TO PUT 
THE COMMONWEALTH INTO A STATE OF DEFENCE. MARCH aj. irn 

Mr. Praidml: 

NO MAN thinks more highly than I do of the patri- 
otism, Bs well aa abilitiee, of the very worthy gen- 
tlemeQ who have jast addressed the house. Bnt 
different men often see the same subject in different lighta; 
and, therefore, I hope it will not be thought disrespeotfol 
to those gentlemen, if, entertaining as I do opinions of a 
character very opposite to theirs, I shall speak forth my 
sentiments freely and without reserve. This ia no time for 
ceremony. The question before the house is one of awful 
moment to this country. For my own part, I consider it ae 
nothing less than a question of freedom or slavery; and in 
proportion to the magnitude of the subject ought to be th« 
freedom of the debate. It is only in this way that we can 
hope to arrive at truth, and fulfil the great responsibili^ 
which we hold to God and our country. Should I fce^ 
back my opinions at such a time, through fear of giving 
offence, I should consider myself as guilty of treason 
toward my country, and of an act of disloyalty toward 
the Majesty of Heaven, which I revere above all earthly 
kings. 

Mr. Preaideut, it is natural to man to indulge in the il< 
Insions of hope. We are apt to shut oar eyes i^^ainet a 
painful truth, and listen to the song of that siren, till she 
transforms us into beasts. Is this the part of wise men, en- 
gaged in a great and arduous struggle for tiber^ ? Are we 
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dispoBed to be of the number of those, who, baring eyes, see 
Qot, and having ears, hear not, the things which so nearly 
concern their temporal salvation? For my part, whatever 
anguish of apirit it may cost, I am willing to know the 
whole truth; to know the worst, and to provide for it. 

I have bat one lamp by which my feet are guided, and 
that is the lamp of experience. I know of no way of judg- 
ing of the future by the past. And judging by the past, 
I wish to know what there has been in the conduct of the 
British Ministry for the last ten years to justify those hopes 
with which gentlemen have been pleased to solace them- 
selves and the hoase. Is it that inBidions smile with which 
our petition has been lately received? Trust it not, sir; it 
will prove a snare to your feet. Suffer not yourselves to be 
betrayed with a kiss. Ask yourselves how this gracious re- 
ception of our p^tioQ comports with those warlike prepa- 
rations which cover onr waters and darken our land. Are 
fleets and armies necessary to a work of love and reconcilia- 
tion? Hare we shown ourselves so unwilling to be recon- 
ciled, that force must be called in to win back our lore? 
Let us not deceive ourselves, sir. These are the imple- 
ments of war and subjugation; the last arguments to which 
kings resort. I ask gentlemen, sir, What means this mar- 
tial array, if its purpose be not to force us to submission ? 
Can gentlemen assign any other possible motive for it? 
Has 0reat Britain any enemy, in this quarter of the 
world, to call for all this accumulation of navies and 
armies? No, sir, she has none. They are meant for us: 
they can be meant for no other. They are sent over to 
bind and livet upon us those oh^ns whioh the British 
HiniBtry have been so long forging. And what have we 
to oppose to them 7 Shall we try argument ? Sir, we have 
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been trying tlutt for the last ten years. Have we anything 
new to ofier upon the subject 7 Kothing. We have held 
the subject up in every light of which it ia capable; but it 
has been all in vain. Shall we resort to entreaty and ham- 
ble supplication ? What terms shall we find, which have 
not been already exhausted? Let as not, I beseech you, 
sir, deceive onraelves longer. Sir, we have done every- 
thing that coald be done, to avert the storm which ia now 
coming on. We have petitioned; we have remonstrated; 
we have supplicated; we have prostrated ourselves before 
the throne, and have implored its interposition to arrest 
the tyrannical hands of the Ministry and Parliament. Our 
petitions have been slighted; our remonstrances have pro- 
dnced additional violence and inaalt; our supplications 
have been disr^arded; and we have been spurned, with 
contempt, from the foot of the throne! In vain, after these 
things, may we indulge the fond hope of peace and reoon- 
eiliation. There is no longer any room for hope. If we 
wish to be free — if we mean to preserve inviolate those 
ines^mable privileges for which we have been bo long 
contendii^ — if we mean not basely to abandon the noble 
struggle in which we have been so long engaged, and which 
we have plei^ed ourselves never to abandon, nntil the glo- 
rious object of onr contest shall be obtained — we must fightl 
I repeat it, sir, we must fightl An appeal to arms and to 
the Qod of Hosts is all that is left us! 

They tell us, sir, that we are weak; unable to cope 
with so formidable an adversary. But when shall we be 
stronger? Will it be the next week, or the next year? 
Will it be when we are totally disarmed, and when a Brit- 
ish guard shall be stationed in every house? Shall we 
gather strength by irresolotion and inaction? Shall we 
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acquire the means of aSectaal reslBtance bj lying Bnpinely 
on onr backs and bagging the deloaive phantom of hope, 
until our enemies shall have boond ns hand and foot? 
Sir, we are not weak, if we make a proper use of those 
means which the God of nature hath placed in oar power. 
Three millions of people, armed in the holy cause of lib- 
erty, and in sach a coantry as that which we possess, are 
inrinoible by any force which oar enemy can send against 
OS. Besides, sir, we shall not fight onr battlee alone. 
There is a just God who presides over the destinies of 
nations, and who will raise up friends to fight our battles 
for ns. The battle, sir, is not to the strong alone; it is to 
the vigilant, the active, the brave. Besides, sir, we have 
no election. If we were base enoagh to desire it, it is now 
too late to retire from the contest. There is no retreat, bat 
in submission and slavery I Our chains are forged I Their 
clanking may be heard on the plains of Boston I The war 
is inevitable— and let it cornel I repeat it, sir, let it come. 
It is in vain, sir, to extenuate the matter. Gentlemen 
may cry. Peace, Peace — ^bnt there is no peace. The war is 
actually b^pinl The next gale that sweeps from the n<ffth 
will bring to our ears the otash of resoonding armsl Our 
brethren are already in the field I Why stand we here idle ? 
What is it that gentlemen wish? What would they have? 
Is life so dear, or peace so sweet, as to be purchased at the 
price oi chains and slavery ? Forbid it. Almighty God t I 
know not what coarse others may take; but as for me, give 
me liber^ or give me deathl 
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"WB, THE PEOPLE" OR "WE. THE STATES"? 

DGLIVERBD ™ THE VIRGINIA CONVENTION, JUNE 4. irtS. ON THE PREAMBLB 

AND THE FIRST TWO SECTIONS OF THE FIRST ARTICLE OF THE 

FEDERAL CONSTITUTION 

Mr. Chairmon: 

THE public mind, as well as mj own, is extremely 
uneasy at the proposed change of government. 
Give me leave to form one of the number of those 
who wish to be thoroi^hly acquainted with the reasons 
of this perilous and uneasy situation, and why we are 
brought hither to decide on this great national question. 
I consider myself as the servant of the people of this Com- 
monwealth, as a sentinel over their rights, liberty, and 
happiness. I represent their feelings when I say that they 
are exceedingly uneasy, being broaght from that state of 
full security, which they enjoy, to the present delneive 
appearance of things. Before the meeting of the late Fed- 
eral Convention at Philadelphia, a general peace and a nni- 
versal tranquillity prevailed In this country, and the minds 
of OUT citizens were at perfect repose; but since that period 
they are exceedingly uneasy and disquieted. When I 
wished for an appointment to this convention, my mind 
was extremely agitated for the situation of public affairs. 
I conceive the Republic to be in extreme danger. If our 
situation be thus uneasy, whence has arisen this feafful 
jeopardy? It arises from this fatal system; it arises from 
a proposal to change our government — a proposal that goes 
to the utter annihilation of the most solemn engagements 
of the States — a proposal of establishing nine States into a 
oonfederaoy, to the- aventoal exclusion of foar States. It 
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goes to the aDnihilation of these solemn treaties we have 
formed with foreign nations. The present cironmatanoefl d 
France, the good offices rendered us by that kingdom, re- 
qnire our most faithfal and most punotaal adherence to our 
treatj with her. We are in alliance with the Spaniards, the 
Dutch, the Prmsians: those treatises bound us as thirteen 
Stat^, confederated together. Yet here is a proposal to 
sever that confederacy. la it possible that we shall abandon 
all our treaties aud national engagements? And for what? 
I expected to have heard the reasons of an event so unex- 
pected to my mind, and many others. Was our civil poU^, 
or pablio justice, endangered or sapped ? Was the real ex- 
istence of the country threatened, or was this preceded by a 
mournful progression of events? This proposal of altering 
our Federal Oovernment is of a most alarming nature; 
make the best of this new government — say it is composed 
of anything but inspiration — ^you ought to be extremely 
cautions, watchful, jealous of your liberty; for, instead of 
secorii^ your rights, you may lose them forever. If a 
wrong step be now made, the Bepnblio may be lost forever. 
If this new government will not oome up to the expectation 
of the people, and they should be disappointed, their liber^ 
will be lost, and tyranny must and will arise. I repeat it 
again, and I beg gentlemen to consider, that a wrong step, 
made now, will plunge us into misery, and our Republic 
will be loBt It will be necessary for this oonvention to 
have a faithfal historical detail of the facts that preceded 
the session of the Federal Oonvention, and the reasons that 
actuated its members in proposing an entire alteration of 
government — and to demonstrate the dangers Uiat awaited 
UB. If they were of such awful magnitude as to warrant 
a proposal so extremely perilous as this, X must assert that 
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this oonrentioD has an absolute right to a thorough dia- 
covery of every circamstauce relative to this great event. 
And here I would make this inquiry of those worthy char- 
acters who composed a part of the late Federal Convention. 
I am Bure they were fully impressed with the necessity of 
forming a great consolidated government, instead of a con- 
federation. That this is a consolidated government is de- 
monstrably clear, and the danger of such a government is, 
to my mind, very striking. I have the highest veneration 
for those gentlemen; bat, sir, give me leave to demand 
what right had they to aay, "We, the People"? My polit- 
ical curiosity, exclusive of my anxious solicitude for the 
public welfare, leads me to ask who authorized them to 
speak the language of "We, the People," instead of "We, 
the States"? States are the characteristics and the soul of 
a confederation. If the States be not the agents of this com- 
pact, it mast be one great consolidated national government 
of the people of all the States. I have the highest respect 
for those gentlemen who formed the convention; and were 
Bome of them not here, I would express some testimonial 
of esteem for them. America had, on a former occasion, 
put the utmost confidence iu them^-a confidence which was 
well placed; and I am sure, sir, I would give up anything 
to them; I would cbeerfally confide in them as my repre- 
sentatives. But, sir, on this great occasion, I would de- 
mand the cause of their conduct. Even from that illus- 
trious man, who saved us by his valor, I would have a 
reason for his conduct; that liberty which he has given ns 
by his valor tells me to ask this reason, and sure I am, were 
he here, he would give us that reason: but there are other 
gentlemen here who can give us this information. The 
people gave them no power to use their name. That they 
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exceeded their power ie perfeotly clear. It is not mere 
cariositj that actaatee me; I vish to hear the real, actual, 
ezistiiig danger, which should lead as to take those steps 
BO dangerotiB in my coDception. Bisorders have ahsen in 
other parts of America, but here, sir, no dangers, no insnr- 
reotioQ or tamult, has happened; everything has been calm 
and tranqai]. But notwithstanding this, we are wandering 
on the great ocean of human affairs. I see no landmark to 
guide OS. We are running we know not whither. Differ- 
ence in opinion has gone to a degree of inflammatoi; re- 
sentment in different parte of the country, which has been 
occasioned by this perilous innovation. The Federal Con- 
vention onght to have amended the old system; for this 
purpose they were solely delegated: the object of their 
mission extended to no other consideration. Ton must 
therefore forgive the solicitation of one unworthy member 
to know what danger could have arisen under the present 
confederation, and what are the causes of this proposal to 
ohange our government. 



"A NATION— NOT A FEDERATION" 

OELIVERBD IN THE VIRGINIA CONVESTION ON THE EIGHTH SECTION 
OF THE.FEDERAL CONSTITUTION " 

Jfr. Chairman: 

IT IS now confessed that this is a national government. 
There is not a single federal feature in it. It has been 
alleged, within these walls, during the debates, to be 
national and federal, as it suited the arguments of gentle- 
men. 

But now, when we have heard the definition of it, it is 
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parely natioaal. Tbe honorable member Taa pleased to say 
tbat the sword and purae included everything of coase- 
qaence. And shall we trust them out oE our hands with- 
out checks and barriers? The sword and purse are essen- 
tially necessary for the gorernment. Every essential req- 
uisite must be in Congress. Where are the purse and sword 
of Virginia? They must go to Coogress. What is become 
of your country? The Yirgiuian goverament is but a 
name. ' It clearly results, from his last argument, that we 
are to be consolidated. We should be thought unwise, 
indeed, to keep two hundred legislators in Virginia, when 
the government is, in fact, gone to Philadelphia or New 
York. We are, as a State, to form no part of the govern- 
ment. Where are your checks ? The most essential objects 
of goverament are to be administered by Congress. How, 
then, can the State governments be any check upon them? 
If we are to be a republican government, it will be consoli- 
dated, not confederated. 

The means, says the gentleman, must be commensurate 
to the end. How does this apply ? All things in common 
are left with this government. There being an infinitude 
in the government, there must Jbe an infinitude of means to 
carry it on. This is a sort of mathematical government that 
may appear well on paper, but cannot sustain examination, 
or be safely reduced to practice. The delegation of power 
to an adequate number of representatives, and an unim- 
peded reversion of it back to the people, at short periods, 
form the principal traits of a republican government. The 
idea of a republloan government, in that paper, is something 
superior to the poor people. The governing persons are the 
servants of the people. There, the servants are greater than 
their masters; because it includes infinitude, and infinitude 
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exolades every idea of subordiuatioD. In this the creature 
has destroyed and soared above the creator. For if ita 
powers be iafinite, what rights have the people remainiDg? 
By that very argument, despotism has made way in all 
countries where the people unfortunately have been 
enslaved by it. We are told, the sword and purse are 
necessary for the national defence. The junction of these, 
without limitation, in the same hands, is, by l<^ioal and 
mathematical conclusions, the description of despotism. 

The reasons adduced here to-day have long ago been 
advanced in favor of passive obedience and non-resistance. 
In 1688, the British nation expelled their monarch for at- 
tempting to trample on their liberties. The doctrine of 
Divine Right and Passive Obedience was said to be com- 
manded by Heaven — it was inculcated by his minions and 
adherents. He wanted to possess, without control, the 
sword and purse. The attempt cost him his crown. This 
government demands the same powers. I see reason to be 
more and more alarmed. I fear it will terminate in despot- 
ism. As to his objection of the abuse of liberty, it is 
denied. The political inquiries and promotions of the 
peasants are a happy circumstance. A foundation of 
knowledge is a great mark of happiness. When the spirit 
of inquiry after political discernment goes forth among the 
lowest of the people, it rejoices my heart. Why such fear- 
ful apprehensions? I defy him to show that liberty has 
been abused. There has been no rebellion here, though 
there was in Massachusetts. Tell me of any country which 
has been so long without a rebellion. Distresses have been 
patiently borne in this country, which would have pro- 
duced revolutions in other countries. We strained every 
nerve to make provisions to pay off our soldiers and offi- 
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oat. Vb»j, thcmgli not paid, and greatly distreMed at the 
oonoloBion of the war, magnanimously aoquieaoed. The 
df^oeciation of the ommlating onrreney very much involTed 
many of them, and thoosands of other oitueoB, in absolute 
min; hot the same patient fortitiide and forhearaaoe marked 
dieir oondnot. What woald the people of England have 
done in sooh a sitnation? They would hare resisted the 
govenunent, and murdwed the tyrant. But in this oonntry 
no abase of pover has taken place. It is only a gener^ 
assertion, nnsappoTted, irhi<^ soggests the oontnuy. Indi- 
ridual tioentioosnesB will show its hanefol oonsequenoes in 
every eoantry, let its government be what it may. 

But the honorable gentleman says responsibility will 
exist more in this than in the British Government. It 
exista here more in name than anything else. I need not 
speak of the ezecntive authority. But consider the two 
honses — the Ammcan Parliament. Are the members <A 
the Senate responsible? They may try themselves, and, 
if found guilty on impeachment, are to be only removed 
from office. In England the greatest obaraotera are brought 
to the block for their sinister administration. They have k 
power there, not to dismiss them from office, but from life, 
for malpractices. The king himself cannot pardon in thia 
case. How does it stand with respect to your lower house ? 
You have but ten. Whatever number may be there, six is 
a majority. WUl your country afford no temptation, no 
money to corrapt them? Cannot six fat places be found 
to accommodate them? They may, after the first Con- 
gress, take any place. There will be a multiplicity of 
places. Suppose they corruptly obtain places. Where 
will you find them to punish them ? At the furthest 
parts of the Union; in the ten miles square, or within a 
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State where there is a stronghold. What are yon to do 
when these men retarn from Philadelphia? Two thiugs 
are to be done. To detect the offeader aad bring him to 
puoishment. Yoq will find it difficult to do either.. 

In Eagland, the proceedings are openly transacted. . 
They deliver their opiniona freely and openly. They do 
not fear all Europe. Compare it to this. Yon cannot 
detect the guilty. The publication from time to time is 
merely optional in them. They may prolong the period, 
or aappresa it altogether, under pretence of its being nec- 
essary to be kept secret. The yeas and nays will avail 
nothing. Is the pnblicatioD daily? It may be a year, 
or once in a century. I know this would be an unfair 
construction in the common concerns of life. But it 
would satisfy the words of the Constitution. It would 
be some security were it once a year, or even once in 
two years. When the new election comes on, unless you 
detect them, what becomes of your responsibility 7 Will 
they discover their guilt when they wish to be re-elected ? 
This wonld suppose them to be, not only bad men, but 
foolish men, ia pursuit of responsibility. Have you a 
right to scrutinize into the conduct of your representa- 
tives? Can any man, who conceives himself injured, go 
and demand a sight of their journals? But it will be told 
that I am suspicious. I am answered, to every question, 
that they will be good men. In England, they see daily 
what ia doing in Parliament. They will hear from their 
Parliament in one thirty-niDtb part of the time that we 
shall hear from Congress in this scattered country. Let 
it be proposed, in England, to lay a poll tax, or enter into 
any measure, that will injure one part and produce emolu- 
ments to another, intelligence will fly quickly as the rays 
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of light to the people. They will inetraot their repreBea- 
tatives to oppose it, and will petition against it, and get it 
prevented or redressed instantly. ^ Impeachment follows 
quioklj a violation of duty. Will it be so here 7 Yon 
mojBt detect the offence, and panish the defaulter. How 
will this be done when you know not the offender, even 
thoi^h he had a previous design to commit the misde- 
meanor ? Toar Parliament will consist of sixty-flve. 
Tonr share will be ten out of the sixty-five. Will they 
not take shelter, by saying they were in the minority — 
that the men trom New Hampshire and Kentucky out- 
voted them? Thus will responsibility, that great pillar 
of a free government, be taken away. 

The honorable gentleman wished to try the experiment. 
Loving his coontry as he does, he wonld not sorely wish 
to tmst his happiness to an experiment, from which mnoh 
harm, bat no good, may result. 

I will speak another time, and will not fatigue the com- 
mittee now. I think the friends of the opposition ought to 
make a paose here; for 1 can see no safety to my country, 
if yon give up this power. 



THB BILL OF RIGHTS 

DEUVBO) IN THB vntOINIA CONVENTION ON THB ADOPTION Of THI 
raDBtAL OONSTITUTION. JUNE m, n88 
Jfr. Ohatnttai: 

THE necessity (tf a Bill til Bights appears to me to be 
greater in this government than ever it was in any 
government before. I have observed already that 
the sense of the European nations, and particularly Great 
Britain, is against the oonstraction of rights being retained 
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whieh are cot expressly TeliDqaished. 1 repeat that all 
QatiooB have adopted this conetructiou — that all rights not 
expressly and nneqaivooally reserved to the people are im- 
pliedly and iDcideutally relinquished to ralers, as neces- 
sarily inseparable from the delegated powers. It is so in 
Gtreat Britain; for every possible right, which is not re- 
served to the people by some express provision or com- 
pact, is within the kill's prerc^ative. It is so in that 
country which is said to be in such full possession of 
freedom. It ia so in Spain, G-ermany, and other parts of 
the world. Let ns consider the seutimentB which have 
been entertained by the people of America on this sub- 
ject. At the Bevolution, it must be admitted that it was 
their sense to set down those great rights which ought, in 
all countries, to be held inviolable and sacred. Tirginia 
did ao, we all remember. She made a compact to reserve, 
expressly, certain rights. 

When fortified with full, adequate, and abandaut repre- 
sentation, was she satisfied with that representation ? Ko. 
She most cautiously and guardedly reserved and secured 
those invaluable, inestimable rights and privileges which 
no people inspired with the least glow of patriotic liberty 
ever did, or ever can, abandon. She is called upon now 
to abandon them and diesoWe that compact which secured 
them to her. She is called upon to accede to another com- 
pact which most infallibly supersedes and annihilates her 
present one. Will she do it? This is the question. If 
you intend to reserve your inalienable rights, you must 
have the most express stipulation; for if implioation be 
allowed, yon are ousted of those rights. If the people do 
not think it necessary to reserve them, they will be sup- 
posed to be given up. How were the congressional rights 
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defined wbea die people of America onited by a confed- 
eracy to defend their libertieB and rights against the tyran- 
nical attempts of dreat Britain 7 The States were not then 
contented with implied reservation. No, Mr. Chairman. 
It was expressly declared in Onr Confederation that eveiy 
right was retained by the States, respectively, which was 
not given up to the government of the United States. Bat 
there is no such thing here. You, therefore, by a natural 
and unavoidable implication, give up your rights to the 
general government. 

Your own example furnishes an argument against it. If 
you give up these powers, without a Bill of Bights, yon 
will exhibit the most absurd thing to mankind that ever 
the world saw — a government that has abandoned all its 
powers — the powers of direct taxation, the sword, and the 
parse. You have disposed of them to Congress, without a 
Bill of Bights — without check, limitation, or oootrol. And 
still you have checks and guards; still you keep baniere — 
pointed where? Pointed against your weakened, prostrated, 
enervated State government! You have a Bill of Bights to 
defend yoo against the State government, which is bereaved 
of all power, and yet yoa have none against Congress, though 
in full and exclasive posBession of all power! You arm 
yourselvee agaiuBt the weak and defenceless, and expose 
yourselves naked to the anned and powerfni. Is not this 
oondnct of unexampled absurdity? What bairieni have 
yoa to oppose to this most strong, energetic gorernment? 
To that government yon have nothing to oppose. All your 
defence is given up. This is a real, actual defect' It must 
strike the mind of every gentleman. When our government 
was first instituted in Virginia, we deolared the oommon law 
of Bngland to be in fozoe. 
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That Byston of law which haa been admired and has 
piotected as and oar anceators is excluded bj that system. 
Added to this, we adopted a Bill of Rights. By this 
Oonstitntioii some of the best barriers of human righta 
are thrown away. Is there not an additional reason to 
have a BUI of Bights? By the ancient common law the 
trial of all facts is decided by a jury of impartial men 
from the immediate vicinage. This paper speaks of dif- 
ferent juries from the common law in criminal cases; and 
in civil controversies excludes trial by jury altogether. 
There is, therefore, more occasion for the sapplementary 
check of a Bill of Sights now than then. Congress, from 
their general powers, may fnlly go into Hho business of 
human l^slation. They may be legislative in criminal 
eases, from treason to the lowest offence — petty larceny. 
They may define crimes and prescribe punishments. In 
the definition ' of crimes, I trust they will be directed by 
what wise representatives ought to be governed by. But 
when we come to punishments, no latitnde ought tcr be 
left, nor dependence put on the virtue of representatives. 
What sayg our Bill of Bights? — "that excessive bail ought 
not to be required, nor excessive fines imposed, nor cruel 
and ucuBUal punishments inflicted." Are you not, there- 
fore, now calling on those gentlemen who are to compose 
Congress to prescribe trials and defiue punishments with- 
out this control ? Will they find sentirnents there mmilar 
to this Bill of Bights? Ton let them loose; you do more 
— ^you depart from the genins of your country. That paper 
tells yon that the trial of crimes shall be by jury, and held 
in the State where the orime shall have been committed. 
Under this extensive provision, they may proceed in a 
manner extremely dan^roas to liberty; a person aconaed 
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may be carried from one extremity of the State to another, 
and be tried not by an impartial jury of the vicinage, ac- 
quainted with bis character and the oiroamstaaces <A the 
fact, but by a jury unacquainted with both, and who may 
be biased against him. Is not this aafficient to alarm men '{ 
Bow different is this from the immemorial practice of your 
British ancestors and your own 1 I need not tell yon that, 
by. the common law, a number of handreders were required 
on a jury, and that afterward it was sufficient if the jurors 
came from the same ooanty. With less than this the people 
of England hare never been satisfied. That paper ought to 
have declared the common law in force. 

In this business of legislation, your members of Congress 
will lose the restriction of not imposing excessive fines, de- 
manding excessive bail, and inflicting cruel and unusual 
punishments. These are prohibited by your Declaration of 
Bights. What has distinguished our ancestors? That they 
would not admit of tortures, or cruel and barbarous punish- 
meni. But Congress may introduce the practice of the civil 
law, in preference to that of the common law. They may 
introduce the practice of France, Spain and Germany — of 
torturing, to extort a confession of crime. They will say 
that they might as well draw examples from those coun- 
tries as from Great Britain, and they will tell you that there 
is such a necessity of strengthening the arm of government 
that they most have a criminal equity, and extort confession 
bj torture, in order to punish with still more relentless se- 
verity. We are then lost and undone. And can any man 
think it troublesome, when we can, by a small interference, 
prevent onr rights from being lost? If you will, like the 
Virginian government, give them knowledge of the extent 
of the rights retained by the people, and the powers of them- 
,i..db;,Goo^k' 
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Beives, they will, if they be honest men, thank jon for it. 
Will the; not wish to go on sare grounds ? Bat if yoa leave 
them otherwise, they will not know how to proceed; and^ 
beiiif in a state of ODcertsinty, they will assame rather than 
give ap powers of implication. 

A Bill of Bights may be summed np in a few words. 
What do they tell ub 7 That our rights are reaerved. Why 
not say so 7 la it because it will consume too muoh paper? 
Gentlemen's reasoning against a Bill of Rights does not sat- 
isfy me. Without saying which has the right side, it re- 
mains donbtful. A Bill of Bights is a favorite thing with 
the Virginians and the people of the other States likewise. 
It may he their prejudice, but the government ought to suit 
their geniuses; otherwise, its operation will be anhappy. A 
Bill of Rights, even if its necessity be doubtful, will ex- 
clude the possibility of dispute; and, with great submis- 
sion, I think the best way is to have no dispute. In the 
present Constitution they are restrained from issuing gen- 
eral warrants to search suspected places, or seize persona 
not named, without evidence of the commission of a fact, 
etc. There was certainly some celestial influence govern- 
ing those who deliberated on that Constitution; for they 
have, with the most cautious and enlightened circumspec- 
tion, gnarded those indefeasible rights which ought eVer to 
be held sacred! The officers of Congress may come upon " 
you now, fortified with all the terrors of paramount federal 
authority. Excisemen may come in multitudes; for the 
limitation of their numbers no man knows. They may, 
unless the general government be restrained by a Bill of 
Bights, or some similar restriction, go into your oellan 
and rooms, and search, ransack, and measure, everything 
you eat, drink, and wear. They ought to be restrained 
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within proper bounds. With respect to (he freedom of 
the press, I need say nothing; for it is hoped that the 
gentlemen who shall compose Congress will take care to 
infringe as little as possible the rights of homan natare. 
This will resnlt from their integrity. They should, from 
pradeoce, abstain from violating the rights of their cod- 
stitaents. They are not, however, expressly restrained. 
Bat whether they will intermeddle with that palladium 
of our liberties or not, 1 leave you to determine. 



LIBERTY OR EMPIRE? 

DELIVERED IN THE VIRQINIA CONVENTION. JUNE j, tm 



w 



HAT, sir, is the genius of democracy? Let me 
read that clause of the Bill of Bights of Virginia 
which relates to this: 

"Clausb III. — That government is, or ought to be, insti- 
tuted for the common beneBt, protection, and security of the 
people, nation, or community. Of all the various modes and 
forma of government, that is best which is capable of pro- 
ducing the greatest degree of happiness and safety, and is 
most efEeetually secured against the danger of maladmiais- 
tration; and that whenever any government shall be found 
iniidequate or contrary to those purposes, a majority of the 
community hatb an indubitable, unalienable, and indefeasi- 
ble right to reform, alter, or abolish it, in such manner as 
shall be judged most conducive to the public weal." 

This, sir, is the language of democracy — that a majority 
of the commanity have a right to alter government when 
found to be oppressive. But how different is the genios 
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of 7our new OoDStitatioD from thisi How diSeraDt iroax 

the sentimeiitB of freemeo, that a oontemptible lainoiitj caa 
prerent the good of the majorityl If, then, gendemea 
standii^ on this ground are come to that point, that they 
are willing to bind themBelves and their poHtetitj to be 
oppressed, I am amazed and iDezpresBibly astonished. If 
this be the opinion of the majority, I must sabmit; but 
to me, eir, it appears periloos and destructive. I cannot 
help thinking so. Perhaps it may be the resalt of my 
age. These may be feelings natnral to a man of my years, 
when the American spirit has left him, and hie mental pow- 
ers, like the members of the body, are decayed. If, sir, 
amendments are left to the twentieth, or tenth part of the 
people of America, your liberty is gone forever. We have 
heard that there is a great deal of bribery practiced in the 
House of Commons in England, and that many of the mem- 
bers raise themselves to preferments by selling the rights 
of the whole of the people. But, sir, the tenth part of that 
body eannot continue oppressions on the rest of the people. 
English liberty is, in this case, on a firmer foundation than 
American liberty. It will be easily coDtrived to procure 
the opposition of one-tenth of the people to any alteration, 
however judicious. The honorable gentleman who presides 
told us that, to prevent abuses in our gorerntnent, we will 
assemble in convention, recall our delegated powers, and 
punish our servants for abusing the trust reposed in them. 
Oh, sirl we should have fine times, indeed, if, to punish 
tyrants, it were only sufficient to assemble the peoplel 
Your arms, wherewith you could defend yourselves, are 
gone; and you have no longer an aristoeratical, no longer 
a democratical spirit. Did you ever read of any revolution 
in 8 nation, brought about by the punishment of those in 
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power, inflicted by tboee who had no power at all ? Ton 
read of a riot aoi in a country wbioh is called one of the 
freest is the world, where a few neighbors cannot assemble 
without the risk of being shot by a hired soldiery, the en- 
gines of despotism. We may see such an act in America, 

A standing army we shall have, also, to execnte the exe- 
crable commands of tyranny; and how are you to punish 
them? Will you order them to be punished? Who shall 
obey these orders 7 Will your mace-bearer be a match for 
a disciplined regiment? In what situation are we to be? 
The clause before you gives a power of direct taxation, un- 
bounded and uDlimited — an exclusive power of legislation, 
in all cases whatsoever, for ten miles square, and over all 
places purchased for the erection of forts, mi^aztnes, ar- 
senals, dockyards, etc. What resistance could be made? 
The attempt would be madness. You will find all the 
strength of this country in the hands of your enemies; 
their garrisons will naturally be the strongest places in 
the country. Your militia is given up to Ooogress, also, 
in another part of this plan; they will therefore act as 
they think proper: all power will be in their own posses- 
sion. You cannot force them to receive their punishment: 
of what service would militia be to you, when, most prob- 
ably, you will not have a single musket in the State? For, 
as arms are to be provided by Congress, they may or may 
not furnish them. 

Let me here call your attention to that part which gives 
the Congress power "to provide for organizing, arming, and 
disciplining the militia, and for governing such part of them 
as may be employed in the service of the United States; re- 
serving to the States, respectively, the appointment of the 
officers, and the authority of traiuing the militia according 
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to tbe diacipline preBcribed by Congress." By this, sir, you 
see tbfit tbeir control over onrlast and best defence is nn- 
limited. If they neglect or refuse to discipline or arm onr 
militia, they will be aseleBs; the States can do neitber, tbis 
power being exclusively given to Congress. The power of 
appointing officers over men not disciplined or armed is 
ridiculous; so that this pretended little remains of power 
left to the States may, at the pleasure of Congress, be ren- 
dered nugatory. Our situation will be deplorable indeed; 
nor can we ever expect to get tbia government amended, 
since I have already shown that a very small minority may 
prevent it, and that small minority interested in the contin- 
nance of the oppression. Will the oppressor let go the op- 
pressed? Was t here ever an instance? Can the annals 
of mankind exhibit one single example where rulers over-_ 
charged with power willingly let go the ojipre8sedt.thou£h, 
aolicite3"'anT requested most earnestly'/ The application 
for amen3menTB will therefore be fruitless. Sometimes the 
oppressed have got loose by one of those bloody struggles 
that desolate a country; but a willing relinquishment of 
power is one of tbose things which human nature never 
was, nor ever will be, capable of. 

The honorable gentleman's observations respecting the 
people's right of being the agents in the formation of this 
goremment are not accurate, in my humble conception. 
The distinction between a national government and a con- 
federacy is not sufficiently discerned. Had the delegates 
who were sent to Philadelphia a power to propose a consoli- 
dated government instead of a confederacy? Were they not 
deputed by States, and not by the people? The assent of 
the people, in their collective capacity, is not necessary to 
the formation of a federal government The people have 
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no right to floter iato leagues, alliances, or confederatioDs; 
they are not the proper agents for this purpose. States and 
foreign powers are the oaly proper agents for this kind <rf 
government. Show me an inatanoe where the people have 
exercised this business. Has it not always gone through 
the L^iislatures ? I refer you to the treaties with France, 
Holland, and other nations. How were they made? Were 
they not made by the States? Are the people, therefore, in 
their aggregate capacity, the proper persons to form a con* 
federacy ? This, therefore, ought to depend on the oonaent 
of the Legislatures, the people having sent delegates to make 
any proposition for changing the government. Tet 1 must 
say, at the same time, that it was made on grounds the moat 
pare; and, perhaps, I might have been brought to consent 
to it as far as to the change of government. But there is 
one thing in it which I never would acquiesce in. I mean 
the changing it into a consolidated government, which is ao 
abhorrent to my mind. 

The honorable gentleman then went on to the figure we 
make with foreign nations; the contemptible one we make 
in France and Holland, which, according to the substance 
of the notes, he attributes to the present feeble government 
An opinion has gone forth, we find, that we are contemp- 
tible people; the time has been when we were thought 
otherwise. Under the same despised government we com- 
manded the respect of all Europe; wherefore are we now 
reckoned othertvise? Tbe American spirit has fled from 
hence; it has gone to regions where it has never been ex- 
pected; it has gone to the people of France in search of 
a splendid government, a strong, energetic govemmenL 
Shall we imitate the example of those nations who have 
gone from a simple to a splendid government? Are those 
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natiooa more vorthy of oar imitation? Wh&t can make an 
adequate satisfaction to ttiem for the loss they hare Buffered 
in attaining such a government — for the loss of their lib- 
erty? If we admit this consolidated government, it will be 
because we like a great, splendid one. Some way or other 
we must be a great and mighty empire; we must have an 
army, and a navy, and a ntimber of things. When the 
American spirit was in its youth, the language of America 
was different; liberty, sir, was then the primary object. 
We are descended from a people whose government was 
founded on liberty; oar glorious forefathers of Great 
Britain made liberty the foundation of everything. That 
oonntry ie become a great, mighty, and splendid nation; 
not because their government is strong and energetic, but, 
sir, because liberty is its direct end and foundation. We 
drew the spirit of liberty from our British ancestors; by 
that spirit we have triumphed over every difficulty. But 
now, sir, the American spirit, aasisted by the ropes and 
chains of consolidation, is about to convert this country 
into a powerful and mighty empire. If you make the citi- 
zens of this country agree to become the eubjects of one 
great consolidated empire of America, your government 
will not have sufficient energy to keep them together. 
Such a government is incompatible with the genius of 
republicanism. There will be no checks, no real balances 
in this government. What can avail your specious, imagi- 
nary balances, your rope-dancing, chain-rattling, ridiculous 
ideal checks and contrivances? But, sir, "we are not feared 
by foreigners; we do not make nations tremble." Would 
this constitate happiness or secure liberty? I trust, air, our 
political hemisphere will ever direct their operations to the 
seourity of those objects. 
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GiHnider our ritoation, sir; go to tiie poor man and aak _ . 
him what he doea. He will inform jo^ that he eg ioyB thfr 
fruitfl of hJB labor, under hia own fig. tree, with hia wife and 
ebildraa aroUQd bitn , in peace and jepnrit^;^ Qo to every 
other member of aooietj; yotl will find the aame tranquil 
ease and content; yon will find no atarma or diatnrbances. 
Why, then, tell na of danger, to terrify us into an adopticui 
of this new form of government? And yet who knows the 
dangers that this new system may produce? They are oat 
of the sight of the common people; they cannot foresee 
latent consequences. I dread the operation of it on tbo 
middling and lower classes of people; it is for them I fear 
the adoption of this system. I fear I tire the patience of 
the committee, but I beg to be indulged with a few more 
observations. When I tbas profess myself an advocate for 
the liberty of the people, I shall be told I am a designing 
man, that I am to be a great man, that I am to be a dema- 
gogue; and many similar iUiberal insinuations will be 
thrown out: but, sir, conscious rectitude outweighs thoM 
things with me. I see great jeopardy in this new govern- 
ment. I see none from our present one. I hope soma 
gentleman or other will bring forth, in full array, those 
dangers, if there be any, that we may see aad touch them. 
I have said that I thought this a consolidated government; 
I will now prove it. Will the great rights of the people 
be secured by this government? Suppose it should prove 
oppressive, bow can it be altered? Our Bill of Rights 
declares that "a majority of the conununity hath an indubi- 
table, unalienable, and indefeasible right to reform, alter, 
or abolish it, in such manner as shall be judged most con- 
ducive to the public weal." 

I have just proved that one-tenth, or less, of the people 
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of Am«rioa — a moflt despicable miDohty — may prevent this 
reform or alter&tioQ. Suppose the people of Virginia shoald 
wish to alter their government; can 5 majority of (hem do 
it? No; becanfle they are conaected with other men, or, 
in other words, consolidated with other States. When the 
people of Virginia, at a future day, shall wish to alter their 
government, though they should be unanimous in this de- 
sire, yet they may be prevented therefrom by a despicable 
minority at the extremity of the United States. The found- 
era of your own Constitution made your government change- 
able; bat the power of changing it is gone from you. 
Whither is it gone? It is placed in the same hands that 
hold the rights of twelve other States; and those who hold 
those rights have right and power to keep them. It is not 
the particaiar government of Virginia; one of the leading 
features of that government is that a majority can alter it 
when necessary tor the public good. This government is 
not a Vii^inian, bat an American government. Is it not, 
therefore, a consolidated government? The sixth clause of 
your Bill ot Rights tells you, "that elections of members to 
serve as represenlatires of the people in assembly ought to 
be free, and that all men having sufficient evidence of per- 
manent common interest with and attachment to the com- 
munity, have the right of aufErage, and cannot be taxed, or 
deprived of their property for public uses, without their 
own consent, or that of their representatives so elected, nor 
bound by any law to which they have not in like manner 
assented for the public good." But what does this Consti- 
tatioD say? The clause under consideration gives an un- 
limited and unbounded power of taxation. Suppose every 
del^Bte from Viiginia opposes a law laying a tax; what 
will it avail? They are oppressed by a majority; eleven 
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memben ooa destroy their efforts: those feeble ten csrinot 
prevent the passage of the most oppressive tax law; so that, 
in direct opposition to the spirit and express laagnage of 
your Declaration of Bights, yoa are taxed, not by your owQ 
consent, but by people who have no oonneotion with you. 

The next olaase of the Bill of Bights tells you "that all 
power of suspending law, or the execntioii of laws, by any 
aathority, withoat the consent of the repreaentattres of the 
people, is iDJarioos to their r^hts, and ought not to be 
exercised." This tells ns that there can be do suspensioa 
of government or laws without oar own consent; yet this 
Constitution can counteract and suspend any of oar laws 
that contravene its oppressive operation; for they have the 
power of direct taxation, which saspenda oar Bill of Bights; 
and it is expressly provided that they can make all laws 
necessary for carrying their powers into execution; and it 
is declared paramount to the laws and constitations of the 
States. Consider how the only remaining defence ve have 
left is destroyed in this manner. Besides the expenses ot 
maintaining the Senate and other House in as much splen- 
dor as they please, there is to be a great and mighty Presi- 
dent, with very extensive powers — the powers of a king. 
Be is to be supported in extravagant magniflcenoe; ao that 
the whole of oar property may be taken by this American 
Oovernment, by laying what taxes they please, giving 
themselves what salaries they please, and suspending our 
laws at their pleasure. I might be thought too inquisitive, 
but I believe I should ,take up very little of your time in 
enumerating the little power that is left to the government 
of Virginia, for this power is reduced to little or nothing; 
their garrisons, magazines, arseoals, and forte, which will 
be situated in the strongest places within the Statra; thnr 
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ten-mile equare, with all tbe fine ornaments <^ hnman life, 
added to their powers, and taken from the States, will re- 
duce the power of the latter to nothing. 

The voice of tradition, I trast, will inform posterity of 
our stmggles for freedom. If our descendants be worthy 
the name of Americans, the; will preserve, and hand down 
to their latest posterity, the transactionB of the present 
times; and, though I confess my exclamations are not 
worthy the hearing, they will see that I have done my 
utmost to preserve their liberty; for I never will give up 
the power of direct taxation but for a scourge. I am will- 
ing so give it conditionally; that is, after aoD-oomplianoa 
with requisitions. I will do more, sir, and what I hope will 
convince the moat sceptical man that I am a lover of the 
American Union; that, in ease Virginia shall not make 
punctual payment, the control of onr custom houses, and 
the whole regulation of trade, shall be given to Congress, 
and that Virginia shall depend on Congress even for pass- 
ports, till Virginia shall have paid the last farthing, and 
furnished the last soldier. Nay, sir, there is another alter- 
native to which I would conaent; even that they should 
strike us out of the Union and take away from us all fed- 
eral privil^es, till we comply with federal requisitions: but 
let it depend upon our own pleasure to pay onr money in 
the most easy manner for onr people. Were all the States, 
more terrible than the mother country, to join ^^nst us, 
I hope Virginia could defend herself; but, sir, the diseolu- 
tioQ of the Union is moat abhorrent to my mind. The first 
thing I have at heart is American liber^; the second thing 
is American anion; and I hope the people of Vii^inia will 
mdeavor to preserve that union. The increasing popula- 
tioQ nt the Sondiern States is far greater than Uiat of Kew 
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Englaad; oonsequently, in a ehort time, thej will be far 
more numerous than the people of t&at country. Consider 
this, and you will find this State more particularly inter- 
ested to support American liberty and not bind our pos- 
terity by an improvident relinquishment of our rights. I 
would give the best security for a punctual compliance 
with requisitions; bat I beseech gentlemen, at all hazards, 
not to give up this ualimited power of taxation. The 
honorable gentleman has told us tbat these powers, given 
to Congress, are accompanied by a judiciary which will 
correct all. On examination, you will find this very judi- 
ciary oppressively constructed, your jury trial destroyed, 
and the judges dependent on Congress. . . . 

This Constitution is said to have beautiful features; but 
when I come to examine these features, sir, they appear to 
me horribly frightful. Among other deformities, it has an 
awful squinting; it squints toward monarchy; and does not 
this raise indignation in the breast of every true American ? 
Your President may easily become king. Your Senate is 
so imperfectly constructed that your dearest rights may 
be sacrificed by what may be a small minority; and a very 
small minority may continue forever unchangeably this 
government, although horridly defective. Where are your 
checks in this government? Your strongholds will be in 
the bands of your enemies. It is on a supposition that 
your American governors shall be honest, that all the good 
qualities of this government are founded; but its defective 
and imperfect construction puts it in their power to perpe- 
trate the worst of mischiefs, should they be bad men; and, 
sir, would not all the world, from the Eastern to the West- 
em Hemisphere, blame our distracted folly in resting our 
rights upon the contingency of our rulers being good or 
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bad ? Sho w MB that age a nd countrf_.wtere the rlghtB and _^ 
li bartieB of the people were ifla<>^'^ "n jh e sole^chaBge of 
^eirrulerfl being -ggijd- nieQj_ without a conBoqaent loM^ 
,of liberty! I say that the loss of that dearest privilege 
has evei followed, with absolute oertaioty, every auch 
mad attempt. 

If your American cfaief be a man of ambition and abili- 
ties, how easy is it for him to render himself absolute ! The 
army is in his hands, and if he be a man of address, it will 
be attached to him, and it will be the subject of long medi- 
tation with him to seize the first auspiciouB moment Ito ao- 
oomplish hia design ; and, sir^ will the American spirit solely 
relieve you when this happens 7 I would rather infinitely— 
and I am anre most of this Convention are of the same opin- 
ion — have a Icing, lords, and commons, than a government 
80 replete with such insupportable evils. If we make a 
king, we may prescribe the rules by which he shall rule his 
people, and interpose snch checks as shall prevent him from 
infringing them; bat the President, in the field, at the head 
of his army, can prescribe the terms on which he shall reign 
master, so far that it will puzzle any American ever to gst 
his neck from under the galling yoke. I cannot with pa- 
tience think of this idea, tf sver he violate the laws, one 
of two things will happen; he will come at the head of the 
army to carry everything before him; or he will give bail, 
or do what Mr. Chief-Justice will order him. It he be 
guilty, will not the recollection of his crimes teach him to 
make one bold push for the American throne 7 Will not 
the immense difference between being master of everything 
and being ignominiously tried and punished powerfally ex* 
cite him to make this bold push? Bat, sir, where is the 
existing force to punish him ? Can he not, at the head of 
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his army, beat Aowa every oppositioa 7 Away with yoar 
Pfesidentl we shall have & king: the army will salate him 
monarch; your militia will leave you, and assist in making 
him king, and fight against you: aud what have you to op- 
pose this force? What will then become of yon and yoar 
rights? Will not absolute despotism ensue? 
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C AUITGL ADAMS, a second cousin of John Aduna, waa born at Boahm, 
^ September 31, 1T42. He enMred Hamrd College, bat, owing to hia 
fother'a failare (n buainesH, had to [esve before cwnpletang hia course. He 
received a B.A. degree, however, and It is an iatetMtiiig tact that his (hesia 
waa a detenoe of the afflnnatite replr to the qaeation, "Whether it be lawful 
to reeiat the aupreme magistr&te, if the oonunonwesltb c&nnol otherwise Im 
preserved." After an uusuccessfu] attempt to make a living in trade, he b»- 
came the tax collector lor the Cit; of Boston, whence he was called b^ hia polit- 
ical opponents "Samnel the Publican." Throughout the movemeuL, of whicb 
the Declaration of Independence was to be the outcome, Adams was a oonapica- 
ous actor. He look part in numerous town meeCings; drafted the protest whiob 
was sent up hy Boston against Qrenville's taxation aohenie m Uaj, 1T64, an^ 
being ohosMi in the following year a member ol the Uassaobusetta Qenend 
Court, bo soon became a leader in debate. BubaequenClj, having received tiie 
appointment ol clerk of the House, he exercised much influence in the arrange- 
ment of the order of baainess and in the framing of State papers. He is gen- 
erally credited with the iDvea^OQ of the "caucus," and the importance of hia 
opposition to the British Government ia attested by the fact that he was spe- 
cially excepted from Genera! Gage's amnestj prootamation on June, 1775, on 
the ground that he had "committed oSenoas of too flagitious a nature to admit 
of any other consideration than that of condign punishment." Samuel Adams 
was one of the delegates from Massaohuaetts to the Continental Congress at 
Philadelphia, and he aigned the Declaration of Independence in 17T3. Ee waa 
a member of the convention which settled the Stats Oonstitudon of Uaasachu- 
aetts, and became President of ita Senate. Prom 11S9 to 1194 he was Ueu- 
teuantGovernor of the State, and Governor from the last named year to 1797; 
then retiring partly on account ot age and partiy because the Federalists wer« 
in the ascendant, while he himaelf was inclined to the Jefferaonisn or Republi- 
can party. He died on the 3d ot October, 1803. It waa Samuel Adams who 
in an oration on American independence, delivered in Philadelphia on the 1st 
of August, 1716, descrilied the English as "a nation of shopkeepers." 1b» 
oration was translated Into French and published in Paris, and it is there- 
fore not unlikely that Napoleon borrowed the phrase from Aduna. 
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Oamntrymtm a^d Brethren .- 

I WOULD gladly have declined an honor to which I find 
myself uQeqasl. I have not the calmaess and impar- 
tiality which the infinite importance of this occasion 
demandB. I will not deny the charge of my enemies, that 
resentment for the aoenmnlated injaries of our country, 
and an ardor for her glory, risii^ to enthusiasm, may de 
prive me of that accuracy of judgment and expression which 
men of cooler passions may possess. Let me beseech you, 
then, to bear me with caution, to examine your prejudice, 
and to correct the mistakes into which I may be harried by 
my zeal. 

Truth loves an appeal to the common-sense of mankind. 
Your unperverted. understandings can best determine on 
subjects of a practical nature. The positions and plans 
which are said to be above the comprehension of the mul- 
titude may be always suspected to be visionary and fruit- 
less. He who made all men hath made the truths neces-^ 
sary to human happiness obvious to all. 

Our forefathers threw off the yoke of Popery in religion; 
for you is reserved the honor of levelling the popery of poli- 
tics. They opened the Bible to all, and maintained the ca- 
pacity of every man to judge for himself in religion. Are 
we sufficient for the comprehension of the sublimest spirit- 
ual truths, and unequal to material and temporal ones ? 

Heaven bath trusted ns with tbe management of things 
for eternity, and man denies us ability to judge of the pres- 
ent, or to know from our feelings tbe experience that will 
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make us happy. "You can discern," they say, "objecta 
distant and remote, but cannot perceive those within your 
grasp. Let us have the distribution of present goods, and 
cut oat and manage as yon please the interests of fatarity." 
This day, I trust, the reign of political protestantism wilt 
commence. We have explored the temple of royalty, and 
found that the idol we have bowed down to has eyes which 
see not, ears that hear not oar prayers, and a heart like the 
nether millstone. We have this day restored the Sovereign 
to whom alone mea ought to be obedient He reigns in 
heaven, and with a propitious eye beholds his subjects as- 
aaming that freedom of thought and dignity of self-direction 
which he bestowed on them. From the rising to the setting 
Bun, may his kingdom cornel 

Having been a slave to the influence of opinion early 
acquired, and distiactioQa generally received, I am ever 
inclined not to despise bat pity those who are yet in dark- 
ness. But to the eye of reason what can be more clear 
than that all men hare an equal right to happiness 7 !Na- 
tnre made no other distinction than that of higher and 
lower degrees of power of mind and body. But what 
mysterious distribution of character has the craft of 
statesmen, more fatal than priestcraft, introduced? 

According to their doctrine, the offspring of perhaps 
the lewd embraces of a successfal invader shall, from 
generation to generation, arrogate the right of lavishing 
on their pleasures a proportion of the fruits of the earth, 
more than sufficient to supply the wants of thousands of 
their f ellow -creatures ; claim authority to manage them 
like beasts of burden, and, with superior iudastry, ca< 
pacity, or virtae, nay, though disgraceful to humanity, 
by their ignorance, intemperance, and brutality, ehall be 
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deemed best oaloalated to frame laws and to ooneiilt for 
the welfare of Booietj. 

Were the talentB and virtues which Heaven has bestowed 
on men given merely to make them more obedieat drndgefl, 
to be sacrificed to the follies and ambition of a few ? Or, 
were not the noble gifts so eqaallj dispensed with a divin* 
purpose and law, that they should as nearly as possible be 
equally exerted, and the blessings of Providence be equally 
enjoyed by all? ^way, then, with those absurd aystegm, 
which to gratify the pride of a few deba_se the greater part 
of_our species below the order of men. What an aSroot to 
the Eing of the universe, to maintain that the happiness <tf 
a monster, sunk in debauchery and spreading desolation and 
murder among men, of a Caligula, a Kero, or a Charles, is 
more precious in his sight than that of millions of his sup- 
pliant creatures, who do justice, love mercy, and walfchum- 
bly with tbeir Godl No, in the judgment of Heaven there 
is no other superiority among men than a superio rity in 
wisdom and virtue. And can we have a safer model in 
forming ours? The Deity, then, has not given any order 
or family of men authority over others; and if any men 
have given it, they only could give it for themselves. Our 
forefathers, 'tis said, consented to be subject to the laws of 
Qreat Britain. I will not, at present, dispute it, nor mark 
out the limits and conditions of their submission ; but will 
it he denied that they contracted to pay obedience and to 
be under the control of Great Britain because it appeared 
to them most beneficial in their then present circumstances 
and situations? We^ my countrymen, have the same right 
to consult and provide for our happiness which they_h5d. 
to promote theirs. If they bad a view to posterity in their 
contracts, it must have been to advance the felicity of their 
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desoendaata If thej erred in their ezpeotatioDB and pros- 
pects, we can never be condemaed for a condaot whicb they 
would hare recommended had thej foreseen oar present 
condition. 

Ye darlceners of coansel, who wonld mstke the property, 
lives, and religion of millions depend on the evasive inter- 
pretations of musty parchments; who wonld send as to an- 
tiquated charters of uncertain and contradictory meaning, 
to prove that the present generation are not bound to be 
victims to cruel and unfoigiving despotism, tell ub whether 
our pious and generous ancestors bequeathed to as the mis- 
erable privilege of having the rewards of our honesty, in- 
dustry, the fruits of those fields which they purchased and 
bled for, wrested from us at the will of men over whom we 
have DO check. Did they contract for us that, with folded 
arms, we should expect that justice and mercy from brutal 
and inflamed invaders which have been denied to our sup- 
plications at the foot of the throne ? Were we to hear our 
character as a people ridiculed with indifference? Did they 
promise for ns that our meekness and patience should be in 
suited; our coasts harassed, our towns demolished and plun- 
dered, and our wives and offspring exposed to nakedness, 
hunger, and death, without 'oar feeling the resentment of 
men, and exerting those powers of self-preservation which 
G-od has given as? No man had once a greater veneration 
for Englishmen than I entertained. They were dear to me 
as branches of the same parental trunk, and partakers of 
the same religion and laws; I still view with respect the 
remains of the Constitution as I would a lifeless body 
which had once been animated by a great and heroic soul. 
But wfa,en I am aroused by the din of arms; when I behold 
legions of foreign assassins, paid by Englishmen to imbrue 
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tbeir haodB in our Uood; when I tread ovw the nnooffinfld 
bodies of my eonntrymen, ne^bborB, and friends; when I 
see the locks oi a reoerable father torn by sarage bands, 
and a feeble mother, clasping her infants to her bosom, 
and on her knees imploring their liyea from her own 
slaves, whom Soglishmen have allured to treachery and 
murder; when I behold my country, once the seat of in- 
dustry, peace, and plenty, changed by Englishmen to a 
theatre of blood and misery, Heaven fot^ire me if I can- 
not root out those passiona which it has implanted in my 
bosom, and detest submission to a people who have eithw 
ceased to be human, or have not virtue enough to feel their 
own wretchedness and servitude! 

Men who content themselves with the semblance trf 
truth, and a display of words, talk much of our obliga- 
tions to Great Britain for protection. Had she a single 
eye to our advantage? A nation of shopkeepers are very 
seldom so dieintereated. Let ua not be so amused with 
words; the extension of her commerce was her object. 
When she defended our coasts, she fought for her cus- 
tomers, and convoyed our ships loaded with wealth, which 
we had acquired for her by our industry. She has treated 
us as be^ts of burden, whom the lordly masters cherish 
that they may carry a greater load. Let us inquire also 
against whom she has protected us ? Against her own ene- 
mies with whom we had no quarrel, or only on her account, 
and against whom we always readily exerted our wealth and 
strength when they were required. Were these colonies 
backward in giving assistance to Great Britain, when they 
were called upon in 1739 to aid the expedition against Car- 
thagena? They at that time sent three thousand men to 
join the British army, although the war commenced with- 
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out their conaent. But tbe last wsr, 'tis said, vas purely 
American. This is a vulgar error, wliich, like maay oth- 
ers, has gained credit by being coofideatly repeated. The 
dispute between the courts of Oreat Britain and France re- 
lated to the limits of Canada and Nova Scotia. The con- 
troverted territory was not claimed by any in the colonies, 
but by the cronn of Qreat Britain. It was therefore their 
own quarrel. The infringement of a right which England 
had, by the treaty of Utrecht, of trading in the Indian coun- 
try of Ohio, was another cause of the war. The French 
seized large quaDtities of British matiiifactares and took pos- 
seaeioQ of a fort which a company of British merchants and 
factors had erected for the security of their commerce. The 
war was therefore waged in defence of lands claimed by 
the crown, and for the protection of British property. The 
French at that time had no quarrel with America, and, as 
appears by letters sent from their commander-in chief to 
Bome of the colonies, wished to remaio in peace with us. 
The part, therefore, which we then took, and the miseries 
to which we exposed ourselves, ought to be charged to our 
affection to Britain. These colonies granted more thau their 
proportion to the support of the war. They raised, clothed, 
and maintained nearly twenty-five thousand men, and so 
sensible were the people of England of our great exertions, 
that a message was annually sent to the House of CommonB 
purporting, "that his Majesty, being highly satisfied with 
the zeal and vigor with which his faithful subjects in North 
America had exerted themselves in defence of his Majesty's 
jnst rights and possessions, recommends it to the House to 
take the same into consideration, and enable him to give 
them a proper compensation." 

But what purpose can arguments of this kind answer ? 
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Did the proteotioQ we received anaal oar righta as men, and 
lay as ander an obligation of being miserable ? 

Who among yon, my coantrymen, that is a father, would 
claim aathority to make yoar child a Blave beoaose yo« had 
noariahed him in infancy 7 

'TIb a strai^ species of generosity which reqairea a re- 
torn infinitely more ralaable than anything it could have 
bestowed; that demands as a reward for a defence of oar 
property a surrender of those ioestiniable privileges, to the 
arbitrary will of vindictive tyrants, which alone give valoe 
to that very property. 

Political right and public happiness are different words 
for the same idea. They who wander into metaphysical 
labyrinths, or have recourse to original contracts, to deter- 
mine the rights of men, either impose on themselves or mean 
to delude others. Public utiJity is the only certain criterion. 
It is a test which brings disputes to a speedy decision, and 
makes its appeal to the feelings of mankind. The force <d 
truth has obliged men to use arguments drawn from this 
principle who were combatii^ it, in practice and specubt- 
tion. The advocates for & despotic government and non- 
resistance to the magistrate employ reasons in favor of 
their systems drawn from a consideration of their tendency 
to promote public happiness. 

The Author of Nature directs all his operations to the 
production of the greatest good, and has made human virtae 
to consist in a disposition and conduct which tends to the 
common felicity of bis creatures. An abridgment of the 
natural freedom of men, by the institutions of political so- 
cieties, is viudicable only on this foot. How absurd, then, 
is it to draw aiguments from the natare of civil society for 
the annihilation of those very ends whioh soaety was in- 
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tended to procure I Men asBociate for their matoal advan- 
tage. Hence, the good and happineas of the members, that 
is^ the imtjority of. the memberB, of any State, is the great 
standard bj which everything relatiag to that State mast 
finally be detennined; and though it may be supposed that 
a body of people may be bound by a voluntary reaignatioa 
(which they have been so infatuated as to make) of all their 
interests to a single person, or to a few, it can never be con- 
ceived that the resignation is obligatory to their posterity; 
becaose it is manifestly contrary to the good of the whole 
that it shonld be so. 

These are the sentiments of the wisest and most virtuous 
champions of freedom. Attend to a portion on this aahject 
from a book in our own defence, written, I had almost said, 
by the pen of inspiration. "I lay no stress," says he, "on 
charters; they derive their rights from a higher source. It 
is inconsistent with common-sense to imagine that any peo- 
ple would ever think of settling in a distant country on any 
each condition, or that the people from whom they with- 
drew should forever be masters of their property, and have 
power to subject them to any modes of government they 
pleased. And had there been expressed stipulations to this 
purpose in all the charters of the colonies, they would, 
in my opinion, be no more bound by them, than if it had 
been stipulated with them that they should go naked, or 
expose themselves to the inoursiona of wolves and tigers." 

Such are the opinions of every virtuous and enlightened 
patriot in Oreat Britain. Their petition to Heaven is, "That 
there may be one free country left upon earth, to which 
they may Sy, when venality, luxury, and viee shall have 
completed the ruin of liberty there." 

Courage, then, my coantrymen, our contest is not only 
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whether we ourselves shall be free, but whether there shall 
be left to mankind an asylum oa earth for civil and relig- 
ious liberty. Dismissiug, therefore, the justice of our cause, 
as ioooDtestable, the only question is, What is best for us 
to pursue in our preseut circumstances? 

The doctrine of dependence on Great Britain is, I be- 
lieve, generally exploded; but as I would attend to the 
honest weakness of the simplest of men, you will pardon 
me if I offer a few words on that subject. 

We are now on this continent, to the astonishment of 
the world, three millions of souls united in one cause. 
We have large armies, well discipUned and appointed, 
with commanders inferior to none in military skill, and 
superior in activity and zeal. We are furnished with ar- 
senals and stores beyond our most sanguine expectations, 
and foreign nations are waiting to crown our success by 
their alliances. There are instances of, I would say, an 
almost astonishing Providence in our favor; our success 
has staggered our enemies, and almost given faith to infi- 
dels; so we ma; truly say it is not our own arm which 
has saved us. 

The hand of Heaven appears to have led oa on to be, 
perhaps, humble instruments and means in the great Prov- 
idential dispensation which is completing. We have fled 
from the political Sodom; let us not look back, lest we 
perish and become a monument of infamy and derision to 
the world. For can we ever expect more unanimity and a 
better preparation for defence; more infatuation of counsel 
among our enemies, and more valor and zeal among our- 
selves? The same force and resistance which are suffi- 
cient to procure us our liberties will secure us a glori- 
ous independence and support U8 in the dignity of free, 
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imperial States. We cannot sappoee that our oppositioa 
haB made a oorrupt and dissipated nation more friendly 
to America, or created in them a greater respect for the 
rights of mankind. We can therefore expect a reatoiatioa 
and eatablisbment of our priTilegee, and a compensation for 
the injuries ve have received from their want of power, 
from their feara, and not from their virtues. The ana- 
nimity and valor which will effect an honorable peace 
can render a fatore contest for our liberties anoecessary. 
He who has strength to chain down the wolf is a madman, 
if he let him'tciOBS without drawing his teeth and paring 
his naila. 

From the day on which an accommodation takes place 
between England and America, on any other terms than 
as independent States, I shall date the ruin of this coun- 
try. A politic minister will study to lull us into security, 
by granting us the full extent of our petitions. The warm 
sunshine of influence would melt down the virtue, which 
the violence of the storm rendered more firm and unyield 
ing. In a state of tranquillity, wealth, and luxury, our 
descendants would forget the arts of war and the noble 
activity and zeal which made their ancestors invincible. 
Every art of corruption would be employed to loosen the 
bond of union which renders our resistance formidable. 
When the spirit of liberty which now animates our hearts 
and gives success to onr arms is extinct, oar numbers will 
accelerate oar ruin and render us easier victims to tyranny. 
Ye abandoned minions of an infatuated Ministry, if per- 
adventure any should yet remain among us, remember that 
a Warren and Hon^mery are numbered amoi^ the dead. 
Contemplate the mangled bodiee of your countrymen, and 
then Bay, What should be the reward of such sacrifices? 
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Bid OB and our postehtj bow the knee, Bupplicate the 
friendship, and plow, and sow, and reap, to glut the aya- 
rice of the men who have let loose on U8 the dogs of war 
to riot in our blood and hunt us from the face of the earth? 
It ye love wealth better than liberty, the tranquillity of ser- 
Titude than the animating contest of freedom — go from us in 
peace. We ask not your counsels or arms. Crouch down 
and lick the hands which feed you. May yoar chains ait 
lightly upon you, and may posterity forget that ye were 
our countrymen I 

To unite the supremacy of Q-reat Britain and the liberty 
of America is utterly impossible. So vast a continent, and 
of such a distance from the seat of empire, will every day 
grow more unmanageable. The motion of so unwieldy a 
body cannot be directed with any despatch and uniformity 
without committing to the Parliament of Great Britain pow- 
ers inconsistent with oar freedom. The authority and force 
which would be absolutely necessary for the preservation of 
the peace and good order of this continent would put all our 
valuable rights within the reach of that nation. 

As the administration of government requires firmer and 
more numerous supports in proportion to its extent, the bur- 
dens imposed on us would be excessive, and we should have > 
the melancholy prospect of their increasing on our posterity. 
The scale of officers, from the rapacioas and needy commis- 
sioner to the haughty governor, and from the governor, with 
his hungry train, to perhaps a licentious and prodigal vice- 
roy, most be upheld by you and your children. The fleets and 
armies which will be employed to silence your murmurs and 
complaints must be supported by the fruits of your industry. 

And yet with all this enlargement of the expense and 
powers of government, the administration of it at such a 
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distaDoe, and over so extensive a territoiy, must neoesBarily 
fail of patting the laws ioto vigoroofi exeoation, lemoving 
private oppressions, and forming plana for the advancement 
of agrioultore and commerce, and preBerriag the vast em- 
pire in any tolerable peace and Beourity. If our posterity 
retain any spark of patriotism, they can never tamely sub- 
mit to aoch burdens. This country will be made the field 
of bloody contention till it gain that independence for which 
nature formed it. It is, therefore, injastioe and omelty to 
oar offspring, and would stamp ns with the character of 
baseness and cowardice, to leave the salvation of this 
country to be worked out by them with accumulated diffi- 
culty and danger. 

Prejadice, I confess, may warp our judgments. Let us 
bear the decision of Englishmen on this subject, who can- 
not be suspected of partiality. "Tbe Americans," they 
say, "are but little sbort of half our number. To this 
number they have grown from a small body of original 
settlers by a very rapid increase. The probability is that 
they will go on to increase, and that in £fty or sixty years 
they will be double our number, and form a m^hty empire, 
oonsiBtitig of a variety of States, all equal or superior to 
ourselves in all the arts and accomplishments which give 
dignity and happiness to human life. In that period will 
they be still bound to acknowledge that supremacy over 
them which we now claim? Can there be any person who 
will assert this, or whose mind does not revolt at the ides 
of a vast continent holding all that is valuable to it at the 
discretion of a handful of people on tbe other side of the 
Atlantic? But if at that period this would be unreason- 
able, what makes it otherwise now? Draw the line if yoa 
can. But there is still a greater difficulty." 
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Britain U now, I will Bnppose, the seat of liberty and 
virtne, and its legtalatnre conBiets of a body of able and 
independent men, who govern with wisdom and jostioe. 
The time may come when all will be reveraed; when its 
excellent constitution of goremmeat will be subverted; 
when, pressed by debts and taxes, it will be greedy to 
draw to itself an increase of revenue from every distant 
province, in order to ease its own burdens; when the in- 
fluence of the crown, strengthened by luxury and a uni- 
versal profligacy of manners, will have tainted every heart, 
broken down every fence of liberty, and rendered us a 
nation of tame and contented vassals; when a general 
election will be nothing but a general auction of boroughs, 
and when the Parliament, the grand council of the nation, 
and once the faithful guardian of the State, and a terror to 
eril ministers, will be degenerated into a body of syco- 
phants, dependent and venal, always ready to conflrm any 
measures, and little more than a public court for register- 
ing royal edicts. Such, it is possible, may, some time or 
other, be the state of G-reat Britain. What will, at that 
period, be the duty of the colonies? Will tbey be still 
bound to unconditional submission? Must they always 
contiuue an appendage to our government and follow it 
implicitly through every change that can happen to it? 
Wretched condition, indeed, of millions of freemen as good 
as ourBelvesl Will you say that we now govern equitably, 
and that there is no danger of such revolution ? Would to 
G-od that this were truel But you will not always say the 
same. Who shall judge whether we govern equitably or 
not? Can you give the colonies any security that such 
a period will never come? No. The period, countrymen, 
18 already cornel The calamities were at our door. The 
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rod of oppression was raised over us. We were roased 
from oar slatubers, and may we never sink into repose 
until we can convey a clear and undisputed inheritance to 
our posterity! This day we are called upon to give a glori- 
ous example of what the wisest and liest of men were re- 
joiced to view, only in speculation. This day presents the 
world with the most august spectacle that its annals ever 
unfolded — millions of freemen, deliberately and voluntarily 
forming themselves into a society for their common defence 
and common happiness. Immortal spirits of Hampden, 
Locke, and Sidney, will it not add to your benevolent 
joys to behold your posterity rising to the dignity of men, 
and evincing to the worid the reality and expediency of 
your systems, and in the actual enjoyment of that equal 
liberty, which you were happy, when on earth, in deline- 
ating and recommending to mankind ? 

Other nations have received their laws from conquerors; 
some are indebted for a constitution to the suffering of their 
ancestors through revolving centuries. The people of this 
country, alone, have formally and deliberately chosen a 
government for themselves, and with open and uninflu- 
enced consent bound themselves into a social compact. 
Gere no man proclaims his birth or wealth as a title to 
honorable distinction, or to sanctify ignorance and vice 
with the name of hereditary authority. He who has most 
zeal and ability to promote public felicity, let him ba the 
servant of the public. This is the only line of distinction 
drawn by nature. Leave the bird of night to the obscurity 
for which nature intended him, and expect only from the 
eagle to brush the clouds with his wings and look boldly in 
the face of the sun. 

Some who would persuade us that they have tender 
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feelings for fatnre generations, while tbey are iosensible 
to the happiness of the present, are perpetoallj foreboding 
a train of dissensions under oar popaUr system. Saoh 
men's reasoning amounts to this: Qtive up all that is valu- 
able to G-reat Britain and then you will have no induce- 
ments to quarrel among yourBelres; or, snfler youiselves 
to be chained down by your enemies that you may not be 
able to fight with your friends. 

This is an inault on your virtue as veil as your common- 
sense. Your unanimity this day and through the oonrse of 
the war is a decisive refutation of such invidious predio- 
tiona. Oar enemies have already had evidenoe that our 
present Constitution contains in it the justice and ardor of 
freedom and the wisdom and vigor of the most abaolutd 
system. 

When the law is the will of the people, it wiU be 
uniform and coherent; but flaotuation, contradiction, and 
inconsistency of ooancils must be expected under those 
governments where every revolution in the ministry of a 
court produces one in the State — such being the folly and 
pride of all ministers, that they ever pursue measuroB 
directly opposite to those of their predecessors. 

We shall neither be exposed to the necessary oonvul- 
sioQS of elective monarchies, nor to the want of wisdom, 
fortj,tnde, and virtue, to which hereditary suocession is 
liable. In your hands it will be to perpetuate a prudent, 
active, and just legislature, and which will never expire 
until you yourselves lose the virtues wbioh give it 
existence. 

And, brethren and fellow -countrymen, if it was ever 
granted to mortals to trace the designs of Providence, and 
interpret its manifestations in favor of their oaose, we may, 
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with homilitj of boqI, cry oat, "Not unto us, not unto as, 
but to thy Name be the praisel" The confuBion of the 
devices among our enemies, and the rage of the elements 
against them, have done almost oa much toward our aucoess 
as either onr councils or our arms. 

The time at irhioh this attempt on our liberty was made, 
when we were ripened into maturity, had acquired a knowl 
edge of war, and were free from the incursions of enemies 
in this country; the gradual advances of onr oppressors 
enabling us to prepare for onr defence; the unusual fertility 
of our lands and clemency of the seasons; the success which 
at first attended our feeble arms, producing unanimity 
among our friends and reducing oar internal foes to acqui- 
eaoence — these are all strong and palpable marks and assur- 
ances that Providence is yet gracious unto Zion, that it will 
turn away the captivity of Jacob. 

Oar glorious reformers when they broke through the 
fetters of superstition effected more than could be expected 
from an age so darkened. But they left much to be done 
by their posterity. They lopped off, indeed, some of the 
branches of Popery, but they left the root and stock when 
they left us under the domination of human systems and 
decisions, usurping the infallibility which can be attributed 
to Revelation alone. They dethroned one usurper only to 
raise up another; they refused allegiance to the Pope only 
to.placo the civil magistrate in the throne of Christ, vested 
with authority to enact laws and inflict penalties in his 
kingdom. And if we now cast our eyes over the nations 
of the earth, we shall find that, instead of possessing the 
pure religion of the Gospel, they may be divided either into 
infidels, who deny the truth; or politicians who make re- 
ligion a stalking horse for their ambitionj ^or_£rof essors, 
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who walk in Uie trammels .o£ Qithodoxj, and are more _ 
attentive to baditions^nd (sdinanoes ot men than to the 
oraol«8_of toatli,_ 

The oiril magistrate has everywhere oontanunated re- 
l^;ioD b; making it an engine of policy; and freedom of 
thought and the right of private jnc^ment, in matters of 
cODHcience, driven from every other comer of the earth, 
direot their coarse to this happy oonntry as their last 
asylum. Let as cherish the noble gneste, and shelter them 
under the wings of a universal toleration! Be this the seat 
of unbouDded religioas freedom. She will bring with her 
in her traia, industry, wisdom, and oommetoe. She thrives 
most when left to shoot forth in her natnral luzarianoe, and 
asks for human policy only not to be checked in her growth 
by artificial encouragements. 

Thus, by the beneficence of Providence, we shall behold 
our empire arising, founded on justice and the voluntary 
consent of the people, and giving fall scope to the exer- 
cise of those facuIticB and rights which most ennoble our 
species. Besides the advantages of liberty and the most 
equal Constitution, Heaven has given as a country with 
every variety of climate and soil, pouring forth in abun- 
dance whatever is necessary for the support, comfort, and 
strength of a nation. Within our own borders we possess 
all the means of sustenance, defence, and commerce; at the 
same time, these advantages are bo distributed among the 
different States of this continent, as if nature had in view 
to proclaim to us: Be united among yourselves and you will 
want nothing from the rest of the world. 

The more northern States most amply supply us with 
every necessary, and many of the luxuries of life; with 
iron, timber, and masts for ships of commerce or of war; 
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with flax for tlie manufacture of linen, and seed either for 
oil or exportation, ^v; 

So abundant are oar liarveste, that almoat every part 
raises more than double the quantity of grain requisite for 
the Bup[K>Tt of the inhabitants. From G-eorgia and the 
Caroliaas we have, as well for our own wants aa for the 
purpose of supplying the wants of other powers, iudigo, 
rice, hemp, naval stores, and lumber. 

Virginia and Maryland teem with wheat, Indian oora, 
and tobacco. Every nation whose harvest is precarious, or 
whose lands yield not those commodities which we culti- 
vate, will gladly exchange their superfluities and manufao- 
turea for ours. 

' We have already received many and large cargoes of 
clothing, military stores, etc., from our commerce with 
foreign powers, and, in spite of the efforts of the boasted 
navy of England, we shall continue to profit by this con- 
nection. 

The want of oar naval stores has already increased the 
price of these articles to a great height, especially in Britain. 
Without our lumber, it will be impossible for those haughty 
islandeirs to convey the products of the West Indies to their 
own ports; for a while they may with difficulty effect it, 
but, without our Jissistance, their resources soon must fail. 
Indeed, the West India islands appear as the necessary 
appendages to this our empire. They must owe their sup- 
port to it, and erelong, I doubt not, some of them will, 
from necessity, wish to enjoy the benefit of our protec- 
tion. 

These natural advantages will enable us to remain inde- 
pendent of the world, or make it the interest of European 
powers to court our alliance, and aid in protecting us against 
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the inrariiHi of others. What argomeat, Uteretore, do we 
want to show the eqoitj of oar oonduot; or motive of in- 
terest to recommend it to oar pradence? Nature points 
out the path, sad oar enemies hare obliged as to pntatte it. 

If there ie any man ao base or so weak as to prefer a de- 
pendence on G-reat Britain to the dignity and happiness of 
living a member of a free and independent nation, let ma 
tell him that necessity now demands what the generooi 
principle of patriotism should have dictated. 

We have no other alternative than independence, or the 
most ignominious and galling servitude. The legions ct 
our enemies thicken on our plains; desolation and death 
mark their bloody career; while the mangled corpses ai 
our countrymen seem to cry out to us as a voice from 
heaven : 

"Will you permit our posterity to groan under the gall- 
ing chains of our murderers? Has our blood been expended 
in vain ? Is the only benefit which our constancy till death 
has obtained for our country, that it should be sunk into a 
deeper and more ignominious vassalage? Recollect who ate 
the men that demand your submission, to whose decrees you 
are invited to pay obedience. Men who, unmindful of their 
relation to yoa as brethren; of your long implicit submis- 
sion to their laws; of the sacrifice which yoa and your fore- 
fathers made of your natural advantages for commerce to 
their avarice; formed a deliberate plan to wrest from you 
the small pittance of property whicb they bad permitted 
you to acquire. Bemember that the men who wish to 
rule over you are they who, in pursuit of this plan (A 
despotism, annulled the sacred contracts which they had 
made with your ancestors; conveyed into your cities « 
mercenary soldiery to compel yoa to Bubmiasion by insolt 
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and mardw; wbo called your patieooe oowaidiee, yoar 
piety hypooiuy." 

Countrymen, the men who nov invite yon to stureDder 
your rigbts into tbeir hands are the men who hare let 
loose the mercileaa savages to riot in the blood of their 
brethren; who have dared to establish Popery triamphant 
in oar land; who have tanght treachery to your slaves, 
and courted them to assassinate yoor wives and children. 

These are the men to whom we are exhorted to sacri- 
fice the blessings which Providence holds out to as; the 
happiness, the dignity, of uncontrolled freedom and in- 
dependence. 

Ifet not your generous indignation be directed against 
any among us who may advise ao absurd and maddening a 
measure. Their number is but few, and daily decreases; 
and the spirit which can render them patient of slavery 
will render them contemptible enemies. 

Oar Union is now complete; onr Constitution composed, 
established, and approved. You are now the guardians of 
your own liberties. We may justly address you, as the 
decemviri did the Romans, and say, "Nothing that we pro- 
pose can pass into a law without your consent. Be your- 
selves, O Americans, the authors of those laws on which 
your happiness depends." 

You have now in the field armies sufficient to repel the 
whole force of your enemies and tbeir base and mercenary 
auxiliaries. The hearts of your soldiers beat high with 
the spirit of freedom; they are animated with the justice 
of their cause, and while they grasp their swords can look 
up to Heaven for assistance. Your adversaries are com- 
posed of wretches who laugh at the rights of humanity, 
who turn religion into deriBion, and would, for higher 
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in^«8, direct their swords agaioBt tbdr leaders or thtat 
"ooantry. Go on, then, in yoar generooB enterprise with 
gratitade to Heavea for past esoceas, and confidence of it 
in the future. For my own part, I ask no greater bleasing 
than to share with yon the coDuaon danger and common 
glory. If I have a wish dearer to my soal than that my 
ashes may be mingled with those of a Warren and Mont- 
gomery, it is that these American States may never cease 
to be free and independent. 
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■pHOUAS JEFFERSON wu bora at Shadwell, Albeuuirie OoontT, in 0» 
' State of Vii^oia. At tlie ^e of five he was Bent to Bohool aod c<mii- 
pleted his liberal education at William and Uai7 Gotl^e, wharo he aoquired 
■ knowledge ol the Latin, Greek and French langwtgeai to which he added * 
iamiliaritf with the higher nattiematics and DBtural Bdences seldom powesBed 
b; the jDung men ol his times. After ftve years devoted to legal studies ha 
was admitted to the bar, and quickly secured a lucrative practice. In ITSS 
he was elected from his ooun^ lo the House of Burgosus, and continued t» 
be aanually returned until the outbreak of the Bevolutionar; War. It is to be 
noted that, although singularly successful at the bar, Jefferson was no orator, 
and, notwithstanding the fact that he was one of the foremost members of 
several deliberative bodies in the course of his life, he maj truthfully be said 
never to have made a poliUcal speech. It was as a thinker, orgauiEor and 
writer that he surpassed all of his contemporaries. Many of his writings, 
howevM, are admirably eaited for declamation, and may therefore be Stly 
described as "orations." In I'lti be was chosen a delegate to the State 
OouvenHon of TirgiDia, and was the author of the instructioDS sent by tliat 
body to Its del^ates 'n the Oontinentd Congress. This document, published 
in a pamphlet, attracted great attention on both sides cd the AtlanUo, and 
placed Jefferson among the leaders, if not at the head, of the rerolulionary 
movement in America. The Declaration of Independence, put forth by tlw 
eolonies two years later, was but a perfected transcript of Jefferson's earlier 
paper. Jefferson resigned his seat in the Oontlneutal Gongrees in ITTS, and 
also declined the appointment to go with Franklin to Paris, in order te take 
the place in the Le^slature of Virginia lo which he had been elected, because 
be considered that the future ct bis Btete depended upon a drastic transforma- 
tion of ite fundamental laws. Amoi^ the measures introduced in furtheranc* 
of his views may be specialty mentioned the repeal of the laws of entail ; the 
abolition of primogeniture and the substitution of equal partition of )nherit«noe; 
the aJBrmatioD of the rights of conecienoe and the relief of the people (ron 
taxation for the support of a reli^OD not theirs ; and a system of general eda- 
cation. He also secured the passage of a bil! forbidding the further imports- 
tion of slaves inte Tirginia. In 1179 he was choeea Qovemor of his State, and 
continued (o hold that office antil 1183, soon after which h« b 
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(d tha OongreH erf Oia Oontederetlon. Il waa he who h dw kat-iwned body 
MCured fiia ndoptic^i of the HyHtem of coinage whloh still otrtalns in the TTDiled 
Statea, and it was he who drafted the report of a plan for the gorernment ot 
the vast territorf \jiag to the eorthweet of the Ohio Biver. Had another pro- 
poaal ot hiH been accepted, there would have been no War of BecesBJon in 1861. 
We refer to his proposal that, "aftw ^e year 1800 ot the Ohrietian era, there 
shall be nather elaver; aor inToiaDtorj serTitude in any of the States." In 
1184 Jefferson was oommiswoned b; OoDgress to serve as ITiniBter |*leuipotan- 
tiar7 In negotiatJng treaties of commeree with European Statee. Be succeeded 
Franklin ae Minister at the Court of VersaUlea in 1T8B, and contjnued to reside 
at Paris aatil 1790, when he became Secretary of State in Washington's first 
administration. As an earnest advocate of Stale aoverelgnt; and decentraliza- 
tion, he gradually became the head of the Antj-Pederatist part;, and, thus 
finding himeeU at variance with the views held by President Woshingion and 
certain menbera of the OaUnet, he resigned his offlce in December, 1T93, 
and retired to his country-seat, Hontioello, where he remained until in 119S 
he was made Vice-President at the election which called John Adams to the 
Preeidency. On Uarch i, 1801 , Jefferson waa inaugurated President, and held 
(he office for two terms. The meet important act of his adminlairatlon was the 
purchase of the vaat Loo iaiana Territory. He might have been President for 
a third term, had he not firmly refused to be a candidate, although the Legis- 
latures of five States formally requested hira to accept tiie nomination. During 
the last eeveDteei) years of his life, Jeflerson remained in retirement, but he 
continued to be one of the DHWt influential personagea in the United States. 
He died on July 4. 1836. 



DEMOCRACY DEFINED 

FIRST INAUGURAL ADDRESS, DELIVERED MARCH 4. iSh 
F^ienda and FeUow-OUieeni : 

CALLBD upon to undertake th^ duties of the first 
executive office of our country, I avail myeelf of 
tbe preseDce of that portion of my fellow-citizens 
which is here aesembled, to express my grateful thanks 
for the favor with which they have been pleased to look 
toward me, to declare a sincere consciousness that the task 
is above my talents, and that I approach it with those anx- 
ious and awful presentiments which the greatness of the 
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chai^ and the weaknesB of my powers so jostlj inapiro. 
A rising nation spread over a wide and froitfal land, tr«- 
reraing all the seas with the rich prodootions of their ia- 
dostry, engaged in commerce with nations who feel poww 
and foi^t right, advancing rapidly to deBtiniea beyond the 
reach of mortal eye; when I contemplate these transcendent 
objects, and see the honor, the happiaeaa, and the hopes of 
this beloved oonntry committed to the issne and the aos- 
pices of this day, I shrink from the contemplation, and 
humble myself before the magnitade of the andertaking. 
Utterly, indeed, shonld I despair, did not the presence of 
many whom I here see remind me that in the other high 
anthorities provided by onr Constitution I shall find re 
sources of wisdom, of virtue, and of zeal on which to rely 
under all difficulties. To you, then, gentlemen, who are 
charged with the sovereign functions of legislation, and to 
those associated with you, I look with encouragement for 
that gnidance and support which may enable us to steer 
with safety the vessel in which we are all embarked, amid 
the conflicting elements of a troabled world. 

During the contest of opinion through which we have 
passed, the animation of discussions and of exertions has 
sometimes worn an aspect which might impose on strat^rs 
unused to think freely and to speak and to write what they 
think; but this being now decided by the voice of tbe na- 
tion, announced according to the rales of the Constitution, 
all will, of course, arrange themselves under the will of 
the law, and unite in common efforts for the common 
good. All, too, will bear in mind this sacred principle, 
that though the will of the majority is in all cases to pre- 
vail, that will, to be rightful, must be reasonable; that the 
minority possess their equal rights, which equal law must 
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protect, aod to riokte would be oppressiott. Let ua, then, 
fellow* citize as, aoite with one heart and one miad; let us 
restore to social intercourse that harmoDj and aSectioB 
withont which liberty, and even life itself, are but dreary 
things. And let us reflect, that, haying banished from 
oar land that religions intoleraoce under which mankind 
so long bled and soffered, we have yet gained little, if we 
oouatenance a political intolerance as despotic, as wicked, 
and capable of as bitter and bloody persecutions. During 
the throes and convulsions of the ancient world, during the 
agonizing spasms of infariated man, seeking through blood 
and slaughter his long-lost liberty, it was not wonderful that 
the agitation of the billows should reach even this distant 
and peaceful shore; that this sbould be more felt and feared 
by some and less by others; and should divide opinions as 
to measures of safety; but every difference of opinion is 
not a difference of principle. We have called by different 
names brethren of the same principle. We are all Repub- 
licans: we are all Federalists. If there be any among as 
who would wish to dissolve this Union, or to change its 
republican form, let them stand undisturbed as monuments 
ol the safety with which error of opinion may be tolerated, 
where reason is left free to combat it. I know, indeed, that 
some honest men fear that a republican government cannot 
be strong; tbat this government is not strong enough. But 
would the honest patriot, in the full tide of successfnl ex- 
periment, abandon a government which has so far kept us 
free and firm, on the theoretic and visionary fear that this 
government, the world's best hope, may, by possibility, want 
energy to preserve itself ? I trust not. I believe this, on 
the contrary, the strongest government on earth. I believe 
it the only one where every man, at the call of the law, 
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vould fly to the standard of the law, and would meet in- 
vasiooa of the pablic order as hiB own perBOoal concern. 
Sometimes it is said that man oannot be trusted with the 
government of himself. Can he, then, "be trusted with the 
government of others 7 Or have we foaod angela in 
the form of kings to govern him? Let history answer 
this question. 

Let us, then, with courage and confidence, pursue our 
own federal and republican principles; our attachment to 
union and representative government. Kindly separated 
by nature and a wide ocean from the exterminating havoc 
of one quarter of the globe; too high-minded to endnre 
the degradations of the others; possessing a chosen coun- 
try, with room enough for our descendants to the hun- 
dredth and thousandth generation; entertaining a due 
sense of our equal right to the use of- our own faculties, 
to the acquisitions of our own industry, to honor and con- 
fidence from our fellow-citizens, resulting not from birth, 
but from our actions and their sense of them; enlightened 
by a benign religion, professed, indeed, and practiced in 
varioofl forms, yet all of them inculcating honesty, truth, 
temperance, gratitude, and the love of man, acknowledging 
and adoring an overruling Providence, which, by all its 
dispensations, proves that it delights in the happiness of 
man here and his greater happiness hereafter; with all 
these blessings, what more is necessary to make us a 
happy and a proaperous people? Still one thing more, 
fellow-citizens — a wise and frugal government, which shall 
restrain men from injuring one another, shall leave them 
otherwise free to regulate their own pursuits of industry 
and improvement, and shall not take from the month of 
labor the bread it has earned. This is the sum of good 
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govemmeat; and this is oeceaaary to olow the cdrole td 
our felicitiee. 

About to enter, feltow-oitizens, on the exercise of dutiet 
which comprehend everything dear and valoable to joo, it 
ia proper jou sboald understand what 1 deem the esaeatial 
principles of onr government, and oonaequently those which 
oaght to shape its administration. I will compress them 
witbin the narrowest compass they will bear, statii:^ the 
general principle, hat not all its limitations. Equal and 
exact jostice to all men, of whatever state or perBaaBion, 
religious or political; peace, commerce, and honest friend- 
ship with all nations, entangling alliances with none; tha 
support of the State gov^-nments in all their rights, as the 
most competent administrations for our domestio concerns, 
and the sureet bulwarks against anti-republican tendencies; 
the preservation of the general government in its whole con- 
stitutional vigor, as the sheet-anchor of our peace at home 
and safety abroad; a jealous care of the right of election bj 
the people; a mild and safe corrective of abuses which are 
lopped by the sword of revolution, where peaceable reme- 
dies are unprovided; absolute acquiescence in the decisions 
of the majority, the vital principle of republics, from which 
ia no appeal but to force, the vital principle and immediate 
parent of despotism; a well-disciplined militia, our best re- 
liance in peace and for the first moments of war, till regulars 
may relieve them; the supremacy of the civil over the mili- 
tary authority; economy in the public expense, that labor 
may be lightly bxirdened; the honest payment of our 
debts, and sacred preservation of the public faith ; encour- 
agement of agriculture, and of commerce as its baodmaidj 
the difiusion of information and arraignment of all abuses 
at the bar of i^o public reason; freedom of religion, free- 
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dom of the press, and freedom of person, under the protec- 
tion of the Habeas Corpus; and trial by juries impartially 
selected. These principles form the bright constellation 
which has gone before us, and guided our steps through 
an age of revolution and reformation. The wisdom of oar 
cages and blood of our heroes have been devoted to their 
attainment; they should be the creed of our political faith: 
the text of civic instruction; the touchstone by which to 
try the services of those we trust; and should we wander 
from them in moments of error or of alarm, let us hasten 
to retrace our steps and to regain the road which alone 
leads to peace, liberty, and safety. 

I repair then, fellow-citizens, to the post you have as- 
ugned me. With experience enough in subordinate offices 
to have seen the difficulties of this, the greatest of all, I 
have learned to expect that it will rarely fall to the lot of 
imperfect man to retire from this station with the reputation 
and the favor which bring him into it. Without pretensions 
to that high confidence you reposed in our first and greatest 
revolutionary character, whose pre-eminent services had en- 
titled him to the first place in his country's love, and des- 
tined for him the fairest page in the volume of faithful his- 
tory, 1 ask so much confidence only as may give firmness 
and effect to the legal administration of your affairs. I shall 
often go wrong through defect of judgment. When right, I 
shall often be thought wrong by those whose positions will 
Dot oommand a view of the whole ground. I ask your in- 
dulgence for my own errors, which will never be intentional; 
and your support against the errors of others, who may con- 
demn what they would not, if seeu in all its parts. The ap- 
probation implied by your suffrage is a great consolation to 
me for the pnst; and my future solicitude will be to retain 
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the good opinion of those who hare bestowed it in advance, 
to conciliate that of others by doing them all the good in 
my power, and to be instrumental to the happiness and 
freedom of all. 

Relying, then, on the patronage of yonr goodwill, I ad- 
vance with obedience to the work, ready to retire from it 
whenever you become sensible how macb better choices it 
is in yonr power to make. And may that loflnite Power 
which rules the destinies of the universe lead oar councils 
to what is best, and give them a favorable iaaae for ybor 
peace and prosperity. 
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TAUES ICADISOIT wu bora In Eii^ Qeoi^ Ocran^, Tirgliiia, on lUroh IS, 
*^ 1761. Twenty yetkra laUr lie graduated Irom Friuoeton CoU^e, New- 
Jersey, and lubHequeatlj was admitted to practiee at the Yirginia bar. In 
1T16 be waa ohosen a delegate to the Tii^U ConvenOon which lormed a 
OonstiiutiOD for the State, In the foUowing jeat he waa ohoaen a member 
of the Council ef State and became conspicuoua in that body until the enA of 
1119, at which time he waa elected a delegate to the CongregH of Ibe Confed- 
eration. Hare he oonUnued doling the final atages of the Bevolutionary War 
and for one year after the estabUetunent of peace. He then took a Beat in the 
Legislature of Virginia, and actively promoted the movement for the oi^aniza- 
tioa of a atronger federal OoTernment. In the Philadelphia Oonventlon of 1181 
he toolc a leading part, and it was largely hie influence which shaped the Qnal 
draft of the Oona^tution, To secure the adoption of that instnunent by the 
State Conventions he ^ined Hamilton and Jay in the pubhcation of a aeries 
of eeaaya which were Issued in a coUective form iu 1188 under the name of 
"The Federalist." In the Virgima Convention he waa the most powerful ad- 
vocate of the tHvpoeed OoDstitnOoii, and he triumphed, notwithaianding the 
oppo^tion of such men as Patrick Henry and George Uason. He took hia seat 
in the Federal House of Bepresent&tlvee in April, 1189, and there gradually 
asBumed the leadership of the An ti- Federalist parly in that body. In 11S1 he 
withdrew temporarily to private life, but in the followii^ year be wrote the 
reeolnUima passed by the Virginia L^siatore pronouncing the Alien and 
Sedition Laws, which hod been poaaed by Congress in that year, "null, void 
and of no eSect" Upon the accession of Jefferson to the Chief Magtstrooy in 
Uarch, 1801, Uadtson became Secretary of State, and contlnned to hold (bat 
ofBce nntil, eight years later, he was himself elected President After the 
close of his second term, be retired to Montpelier, bis country seat in Virginia, 
and for nearly twenty years thereafter employed himself tn agricultural pur- 
■Dlts. To the day of hie death, however, he continued to be oonstitted by 
■tateanwn sa an ocaole on OonstitutiaiiBl qneettma. Ha died on June 30, 18B0. 
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ON THE EXPEDIENCY OF ACXDPTING THE FEDERAL 
CONSTITUTEON 

COHVENTtON OP VIRGINIA. JUNE «, irtt 
Mt. Obaii-mtm: 

IN WHAT I am about to o£Eer to thU aasemblj, I shall 
not attempt to make impreBsiooB hj anj ardent profes- 
BioDS of zeal for the public velfare. We know that 
the principles of every man vill be, and ought to be, 
jodged not by hia professions and deolarations, but by 
bis conduct. By that criterion, I wish, in common with 
every other member, to be judged; and even though it 
Bhoold prove nnfavorable to my repatatioc, yet it is a 
criterion from which I by do meaos would depart, nor 
conld if I would. Comparisons have been made between 
the friends of this Constitution and thoee who oppose it 
Althoogh I disapprove of saoh oomparisons, I trust that 
in everything that r^^ards truth, honor, candor, and leoti- 
tade of motives, the friends of this systeni, here and in 
other States, are not inferior to its opponents. But pro- 
fessions of attachment to the public good, and comparisons 
of parties, at all times invidious, ought not to govern or 
influence us now. We ought, sir, to examine the Consti- 
tution exclusively on its own merits. We ought to in- 
quire whether it will promote the public happiness; and 
its aptitude to produce that desirable object ought to b« 
the exclusive subject of oar researches. In this pursuit, 
we oi^ht to address oar arguments not to the feelings and 
passions, but to those understandings and judgments which 
have been selected, by the people of this oonntiy, to decide 
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that great question bj a calm and rational inreetigation. X 
hope that geotlemeD, io displaying their abilities on this 
occasion, will, instead of giving opinions and making as- 
sertions, condescend to prove and demonstrate, by fair and 
regular discossion. It gives me pain to hear gentlemen 
continually distorting the natural construction of language. 
Assuredly, it is sufficient if any haman production can stand 
a fair disoassion. Before I proceed to make some additions 
to the reasons whicb have been adduced by my honorable 
friend over tbe way, I must take the liberty to make some 
observations on what was said by another gentleman (Mr. 
Henry). Be told us that this Constitution ought to be 
rejected, Iieoause, in his opinion, it endangered the public 
liberty in many instances. Give me leave to make one 
answer to that observation — let the dangers with which 
this system is supposed to be replete, be clearly pointed 
out. If any dangerous and unnecessary powers be given 
to the general legislature, let them be plainly demonstrated, 
and let us not rest satisfied with general assertions of dan- 
gers, without proof, without examination, ii powers be 
necessary, apparent danger is not a sufficient reason against 
conceding them. He has attested, that licentiousness baa 
seldom produced the loss of liberty; but that the tyranny 
ol raiera has almost always effected it. Since the general 
civilization of mankind, I believe there are more instances 
of the abridgment of the freedom of the people by gradual 
and silent encroachments of those in power, than by violent 
and aadden osurpations; but on a candid examination of 
history, we shall find that torbnlenoe, violence, and abuse 
of power, by the majority trampling on the rights of the 
minority, have prodaced factious and commotions which, 
in republics, have, more frequently than any other oanse, 
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produceii despotiBm. If we go over the whole hiBtory ot 
aDcieDt and modern repablicB, we shall find their deatruo- 
tion to have generally resulted from those caoBes. If we 
consider the peculiar situation, of the United States, and 
go to the sources of th%t diTersity of sentiment which per- 
vades its inhabitants, we shall find great danger to fear that 
the same caases may terminate here in the same fatal efEects 
which they produced in those republics. This danger ought 
to be wisely guarded against. In the progress of this dis- 
cussioD, it will perhaps appear, that the only possible 
remedy for those evils, and the only certain means of 
preserving and protecting the principles of republican- 
ism, will be found in that very system which is now ex- 
claimed against as the parent of oppression. I mna^ 
confess that I have not been able to find his usual con 
sistenoy in the gentleman's arguments on this occasion. 
He informs us that the people of this country are at per- 
fect repose; that every man enjoys the fruits of his labor 
peaceably and securely, and that everything is in perfect 
tranquillity and safety. I wish sincerely, sir, this were 
true. But if this be really their sitnation, why has every 
State acknowledged the contrary ? Why were deputies 
from all the States sent to the general convention 7 Why 
have complaints of national and individual distresses been 
echoed and re-echoed throughout the continent? Why has 
our general government been so shamefully disgraced, and 
our Constitution violated? Wherefore have laws been made 
to authorize a change, and wherefore are we now assembled 
here? A federal government is formed for the protection 
of its individual members. Ours was itself attacked with 
impunity. It« authority has been boldly disobeyed and 
openly deipised. I think I perceive a glaring iaoonsist- 
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encj in another of bis argaments. He complains of thii 
Constitation, becanBe it requires the oonBeat of at leaak 
three-fourths of the States to introduce amendmetitB which 
Bhall be necessary for the happiness of the people. The 
assent of 80 many, he considers as too great an obstacle to 
the admission of salutary amendments,' which he strongly 
insists ought to be at the will of a bare majority, and we 
hear this argument at the yery moment we ai» called upon 
to assign reasons for proposing a Constitation which pati 
it in the power of nine States to abolish the present in- 
adeqaate, unsafe, and pernicious confederation ( In the 
flrst case, be asserts that a majority ought to have the 
power of altering the government, when found to be in^ 
adeqaate to the secority of public happiness. In the last 
ease, he affirms that even three-fourths of the commnnity 
have not a right to alter a> government which experience 
has proved to be subversive of national felicity; nay, thai 
the moat necessary and argent alterations cannot be made 
without the absolute nnanimity of all the States. Does 
not the thirteenth article of the confederation expressly re- 
quire that no alteration shall be made without (he unsni- 
tnoos consent of all the States? Can anything in theory 
be more perniciously improvident and injudioious than thii 
submission of the will of the majority to the most trifling 
minority ? Have not e^wrience and practice aotaally mani- 
fested this theoretieai inconvenience to be extremely impol- 
itic? Let me mention one fact, which I conceive molt 
carry conviction to the mind of any one — the wnalldt 
State in the t)nion has obatmcted every attempt to re- 
form the government; that little member has repeatedly 
disobeyed and counteracted the general authority; nay, 
has even supplied the enemies of its country wiUi pro- 
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visions. Twelve States had agreed to certain improve- 
ments which were proposed, being thoii^ht absolutely 
necessary to preserve the existence of the general gov- 
erament; but as these improvements, though really indis- 
pensable, could not, by the confederation, be introduced 
into it without the consent of every State, the refractory 
dissent of that little State prevented their adoption. The 
inconveniences resulting from this requisition of nnani- 
moas concurreQce in alterations of the confederation, 
must be known to every member in this convention; 
it is therefore needless to remind them of them. Is it 
not self-evident, that a trifling minority ought not to bind 
the majority? Would not foreign influence be exerted with 
facility over a small minority? Would the honorable gen- 
tleman agree to continue the most radical defects in the old 
system, because the petty State of Rhode Island would not 
agree to remove them? 

He next objects to the exclusive legislation over the 
district where the seat of the government may be fixed. 
Would he submit that the representatives of this State 
should carry on their deliberations under the control of 
any one member of the Union? If any State had the 
power of legislation over the place where Congress should 
fix the general government, it would impair the dignity 
and hazard the safety of Congress. It the safety of the 
Union were under the control of any particular State, 
would not foreign corruption probably prevail in Bach a 
State, to induce it to exert its controlling influence over 
the members of the general government? Gentlemen can- 
not have forgotten the disgraceful insult which Congress 
received gome years ago. And, sit, when we also reflect, 
that the previous cession of particular States is necessary, 
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before Congress can legislate exclusively anywhere, W9 
most, instead of being alanned at this part, heartily ap* 
prove of it 

Bat the honorable member sees great danger in the pro- 
▼iaion concerning the militis. Now, sir, this I conceive to 
be an additional secnrity to our liberties, without diminish- 
ing the power of the States in anj considerable degree ; it 
appears to me so highly expedient, that I should imagine 
it would have foand advocates even in the warmest friends 
of the present system. The authority of training the militia 
and appointing the officers is reserved to the States. But 
Congress ought to have the power of establishing a uniform 
system of discipline throughout the States; and to provide 
for the execution of the laws, suppress insurrections, and 
repel invasions. These are the only casea wherein they can 
interfere with the militia; and the obvious necessity of their 
having power over them in these cases must flash conviction 
on any reflecting mind. Without uniformity of discipline, 
military bodies would be incapable of action; without a 
general controlling power to call forth the strength of the 
Union, tor the purpose of repelling invasions, the country 
might be overran and conquered by foreign enemies. With- 
out such a power to suppress insurrections, onr liberties might 
be destroyed by intestine &otioa, and domestic tyranny be 
established. . . . 

Give me leave to say something of the nature of the 
govemment, and to show that it is perfectiy safe and just 
to Test it with the power of taxation. There are a number 
ot opiniooe; but the principal question is, whether it be ft 
federal or a consolidated government. In ordw to judge 
ftoperly of the question before us, we must oooaider it 
minutely, in its |mncipal parte, t myself conoeiTe Uiat il 
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IB of a mixed natare; it is, in a manner, unprecedented. 
We cannot find one express prototype in the experience of , 
tiie world: it stands by itself. In some respects, it is a 
government of a federal nature; in others, it is of a con- 
solidated nature. Even if we attend to the manner in 
which the Constitntiou is investigated, ratified, and made 
the act of the people of America, I can say, notwithstanding 
what the honorable gentleman has alleged, that this govern- 
ment is not completely consolidated; nor is it entirely fed- 
eral. Who are the parties to it? The people — not the 
people as composing one great body, but the people as 
composing thirteen sovereignties. Were it, as the gentle* 
man asserts, a consolidated government, the assent of a 
majority of the people would be sufficient for its establish- 
meot, and as a majority have adopted it already, the re- 
maining States would be bound by the act of the majority, 
even if they unanimously reprobated it. Were it such a 
government as is suggested, it would be now binding on 
the people of this State, without having had the privilege 
of deliberating npon it; bat, sir, no State is bound by it, as 
it is, without its own consent. Should all the Stat^ adopt 
it, it will be then a government established by the thirteen 
States of Arperioa, not through the intervention of the Leg- 
islatures, but by the people at large. In this particular 
respect, the distinction between the existing and proposed 
governments is very material. The existing system has 
been derived from the dependent, derivative anthority of 
the Legislatures of the States; whereas this is derived from 
the superior power of the people. If we look at the manner 
in which alterations are to be made in it, the same idea is in 
Bome degree attended to. By the new system, a majority of 
the States cannot introduoe ameadments; nor are all the 
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Slates required for that purpose; three-fourths of them 
must concur in alterations; in this there is a departure 
from the federal idea. The members to the natioaal House 
of Representatives are to be chosen bj the people at large, 
in proportion to the numbers in the respective districts. 
When we oome to the Senate, its members are elected by 
the States in their equal and political capacity; bat had the 
govemment been completely consolidated, the Senate woald 
have beau chosen by the people, in their individual capao- 
ity, in the same manner as the members of the other House. 
Thus it is of complicated nature, and this complication, I 
V^ trust, will be found to exclude the evils of absolute con- 
i Bolidation, as well as of a mere confederacy. If Virginia 
were separated from all the States, her power and authority 
would extend to all cases; in like manner, were all powers 
vested in the general government, it wonld be a consoli- 
dated government; but the powers of the Federal govern- 
ment are enumerated; it can only operate in certain cases: 
it has legislative powers on defined and limited objects, 
beyond which it cannot extend its jurisdiction. 

But the honorable member has satirized, with peculiar 
acrimony, the povrer given to the general goTemment by 
this Constitution. I conceive that the first question on this 
subject is, whether these powers be necessary; if they be, 
we are reduced to the dilemma of either submitting to the 
iaooQvenience, or losing the Union. Let us consider the 
most important of these reprobated powers; that of direot 
taxation is most generally objected to. With respect to the 
ex^ncies of government, there is no question but the most 
tiasy mode of providing for tbem will be adopted. When, 
therefore, direct taxes are not necessary, they will not be 
recurred to. It can be of little advantage to those in power 
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to raise money in a manner oppressive to the people. To 
cotualt the convenieDceB of the people will cost them noth- 
ing, and in many reepects will be adrantageoos to theoL 
Direct taxes will only be reoarred to for great purposes. 
What has brought on other nations those immense debts, 
under the pressure of which many of them labor? Not the 
expenses of their governments, but war. If this oountiy 
Bhoald be engaged in war (and I conceive we onght to 
provide for the possibility of sach a case), how would it be 
carried on? By the nsiial means provided from year to 
year? As our imports will be necessary for the expenses 
of government, and other common exigencies, how are we 
to carry on the means of defence? How is it possible a war 
eoald be supported without money or credit? And would 
it be possible for government to have credit, without having 
the power of raising money? No, it would be impossible 
for any government, in such a case, to defend itself. Then, 
I say, sir, that it is necessary to establish f ande for extraor- 
dinary exigencies, and give this power to the general gov- 
ernment; for the utter inutility of previous requisitions on 
the States is too well known. Would it be possible tor 
those countries, whose Snancea and revenaes are carried to 
the highest perfection, to carry on the operations of govent- 
ment on great emergencies, such as the maintenance ol 
a war, without an uncontrolled power of raising money T 
Has it not been necessary for G-reat Britain, notwithstand' 
ing the facility of the collection of her taxes, to have re- 
course very often to this and other extraordinary method! 
of procuring money? Would not her public credit hav« 
been rained, it it was known that her power to raise money 
was limited ? Has not France been obliged, on great occa- 
sions, to reour to unusual means, in order to raise funds? 
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It has been the case in many coantries, and no government 
can exist unless its powers extend to make proviBions for 
every contingency. If we were aotnally attacked by a 
powerful nation, and onr general government Iiad not the 
power of raising money, but depended solely on requiai- 
tions, onr condition would be truly deplorable: if the rev- 
enues of this commoQwealth were to depend on twenty 
distinct anthorities, it would be impossible for it to carry 
on its operations. This most be obvious to every member 
here: I think, therefore, that it is necessary for the preser- 
vation of the Union that this power should be given to the 
general govemmeot. 

But it is urged that its consolidated nature, joined to the 
power of direct taxation, will give it a tendency to destroy 
all sabordinate authority; that its increasing influence will 
speedily enable it to absorb the State governments. I can- 
not bring myself to think that this will be the case. If the 
general government were wholly independent of the govern- 
ments of the particular States, then, indeed, usarpatton 
might be expected to the fullest extent: but, sir, on whom 
does this general government depend? It derives its an- 
tltori^ from these governments, and from the same sources 
from which their authority is derived. The members of the 
Federal Qovernment are taken from the same men from 
whom those of the State Legislatures are taken. If we con- 
sider the mode in which the Federal Representatives will be 
chosen, we shall be convinced that the general never will 
destroy the individual governments; and this conviction 
must be strengthened by an attention to the construction of 
the Senate. The Representatives will be chosen, probably 
under the influence of the State Legislatures: but there is 
not the leaBt probability that the election of the latter wilt 
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be iafluenoed by the former. One handred asd sixty mem- 
bers, representing ttis commoDwealth in one branch of the 
Legislatore, are drawn from the people at large, and must 
ever poesess more influence than the few men who will be 
elected to the general Legislature. Those who wish to be- 
come Federal Representatives must depend on their credit 
with that class of men who will be the most popular in 
their counties, who generally represent the people in the 
State governments: they can, therefore, never succeed in 
any measure contrary to the wishes of those on whom they 
depend. So that, on the whole, it is almost certain that the 
deliberations of the members of the Federal House of Bepre- 
sentatives will be directed to the interests of the people of 
America. As to the other branch, the Senators will be 
appointed by the Legislatures, and, though elected for six 
years, I do not conceive they will so soon forget the Bourca 
whence they derive their political existence. This election 
of one branch of the Federal, by the State Legislatures, 
secures an absolute dependence of the former on the 
latter. The biennial exclusion of one-third will lessen the 
facility of a combination, and preclude all likelihood of 
intrigues. I appeal to oar past experience, whether they 
will attend to the interests of their constituent States. 
Have not those gentlemen who have been honored with 
seats in Congress often signalized themselves by their at- 
tachment to their States? Sir, I pledge myself that thia 
government will answer the expectations of its friends, and 
foil the apprehensions of its enemies. 1 am persuaded that 
the patriotism of the people will continue, and be a suffl- 
oient goard to their liberties, aiid that the tendency of the 
Constitution will be, that the State governments will coun- 
teract the general interest, and ultimately prevaiL The 
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number of the RepresentativcB is yet sufBcieat for our 
safety, and will gradually increase; and if we consider 
tbeir different sources of information, the namber will not 
appear too small. 

Sir, that part of the proposed Constitution which gives 
the general government the power of laying and collecting 
taxes, is indispensable and essential to the existence of any ' 
efficient or well-organized system of government: if we 
consult reason, and be ruled by its dictates, we shall find 
its justtfieatioo there: it we review the experience we have 
had, or contemplate the history of nations, there too we 
shall find ample reasons to prove its expediency. It would 
be preposterous to depend for necessary supplies on a body 
which ifl fully possessed of the power of withholding them. 
If a government depends on other governments for its reve- 
nues; if it must depend on the voluntary contributions of 
its members, its existence must be precarious. A govern- 
ment that relieH on thirteen independent sovereignties for 
the means of its existence, is a solecism in theory, and a 
mere nallity in practice. Is it consiatent with reason, that 
Buch a government can promote the happiness of any peo- 
ple? It ia subversive of every principle of sound policy, to 
trust the safety of a community with a government totally 
destitute of the means of protecting itself or its members. 
Can Congress, after the repeated unequivocal proofs it has 
experienced of the utter inutility and inefflcacy of requisi- 
tions, reasonably expect that they would be hereafter effec- 
tual or productive? Will not the same local interests, and 
other causes, militate against a compliance? Whoever 
hopes the contrary must forever be disappointed. The 
«flect, sir, cannot be changed without a removal of the 
cause. Let each county in this commonwealth be supposed 
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tiee and independent: let yoar rereaaeB depend on reqniu- 
tioDB of proportionate quotas from them: let application be 
made to them repeatedly, and then ask yourself, is it to 
be presumed that they would comply, or that an adequate 
collection could be made from partial compliances 7 It is 
now difficult to collect the taxes from them: bow much 
would that difficulty be enhanced, were you to depend 
solely on their generosity? I appeal to the reason of every 
gentleman here, and to his candor, to say whether he is not 
persuaded that the present confederation is as feeble as the 
government of Yirginia would be in that case; to the same 
reason I appeal, whether it be compatible with prudence to 
continue a gorernmeot (A such manifest and palpable weak- 
Bess and inefficiency. 
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MONROE 



lAUBS UOKBOE wu born in 1T68 tn Vealmordand Ootmtr, TirKinla. 

^ At the outbreak of Itie Berolutionary War, he wta a student U the Col- 
lege of William atid Usrr, but he left hia studies in 1716 to Join the Oonti- 
Dental A.rnij. He took part aa LieDteoaDt in the New Jersey camptdgu (d that 
year, snd was wounded at the battle of Trenton. The next ;e«r he served with 
the rank of GapCim on the staS of Oenernl William Alexander. In 11B0 ha 
began the stud; of the law under the direction of Jefferson, then Oovemor <rf 
Virginia. Thereafter, under all TicUsitudes, he continued to possess the friend- 
ship and support of both Jefferson and ICadieoo. In 1783 Monroe was lu the 
Tirgiuia Lc^sUture, and from 17B3 to 1786 he was a member of the Oc«igresa 
of the GoofederatioD. On retiring from Congress he entered upon the pracUoe 
of the law, Bod was again elected to the Le^lslure. In the Tirginia Conrea- 
titm of ITSS, cfttled for the purpose of rali^ri'ig ^^ proposed Fsdaral Oonstita- 
ttoa, he was anjoDg the opponents of tbat InstruniKit, but bis coarse was ap- 
proved b; the Legislature of his State, which elected him United States Benatw 
In 1190. Althongh in the Federal Senate he had shown himself opposed to tiie 
Federalist administration, he was appointed bj Washington in 1194 Hintster to 
Trance, but was recalled two years later, on the ground that he bad failed to 
represent property the policy of the goTemment. In justiScation of hia diplo- 
malao conduct, he published In the following year a pamphlet of Qto handred 
pages. In II9& he became Governor of Tii^ia and was twice re-elected. 
When Uie Eepubhcan part; came into poww with Jefferson as Preddent, 
Uonroe was agwn called upon to discharge diplomatic functions. Oommis- 
sioned in 1803 to co-operate with Livingston, then Resident Minister at Paris, 
he look part in eSactiog the pnrchaae of the Louisiana Territory. He was neit 
commissioned Uinister to England, and subsequently undertook a mission to 
Madrid. In IS06 he was placed in a commission with William Pinkney to ne- 
gotiate a treaty with Buglsud, but the outcome of his negotiations was rejected. 
Betumli^ to the United Slates in IBOT, he drew up a defence of his di|dMiia^ 
oondaot in Qreat Britain. In tba foUowing year some disaffected Beputdicau 
attempted to pot Monroe forward as the candidate for the Presidency, but, ss 
Virginia dedared in favor of Madison, ha wit^rew bis name. In 1810 he was 
•gun sent to the Legislature of his native State, and the next year became its 
Qovanwr, In the same twelvemonth he was a[q^iated Seoretary of State bi 
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lladfaon'a ChbiBet, asd lor k time dtgotiarged alio Hie dntlM of Ibe War Depart- 
■Mnt. Ha waa tshaaoa Preeidenl In 1816, and In I8S0 received all the alectoral 
votea bat one. Am Ptesident be MOtunpliahed (be aoquUition ot the TlorldM, 
■od formulated the •o-csllad Uonroe Dactrinei, nbich atinouaoed to the world 
that Ameiiea sbonld be rweired for the AmerioiDB. On the expiration of III* 
■eoond PreeideDUiil term, Honroe letfred to Oakhill, bia oountj seat In yiIf;ini4^ 
bat, at ths Ume ot hie death, Jul7 i, 1S31, be was raslding in New York. 



FEDERAL EXPERIMENTS IN HISTORY 

VIRGINIA CONSTITUTIONAL CONVENTION, JUNE », 
Jft-. Ohairman: 

I CANNOT avoid expresaing the great anxiety which I 



feel upon the present occaaloD — an anxiety that pro- 
ceeds not only from a high sense of the importance of 
the subject, bnt from a profoand respect for this aagust 
Bsd venerable assembly. When we contemplate the fate 
that has befallen other nations, whether we cast onr eyes 
back into the remotest ages of antiquity, or derive instruc- 
tion from those examples which modern times have pre 
seated to our view, and observe how prone all human in- 
BtitntioDS have been to decay; bow subject the best formed 
and most wisely oi^anized govemmentB have been to lose 
their checks and totally dissolve; how dif&cult it has been 
for mankind, in all agea and countries, to preserve their 
dearest rights and best privileges, impelled, as it ware, by 
an irresistible fate of despotism —if we look forward to 
those prospects that sooner or later await our country, 
nnlesa we shall be exempted from the fate of other na- 
tions, even upon a miud the most sanguine and beDevo* 
lent, some gloomy apprehensions must necessarily crowd. 
This consideratioa is sufficient to teach us the limited 
capacity of the h uman mind — how 8 ubject tlie wisest 
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men bare been to error. For my own part, sir, I come 
forvard here, not as the parttasa of this or that side <A 
the qaeBtion, but to commend where the sabjeot appean 
to me to deserve commendation; to Boggeat my doabts 
where I have any; and to hear with candor the explana- 
tion of others; and, in the altimate result, to act as shall 
appear for the best advantage of our common ooontry. 

The American States exhibit at present a new and inter- 
esting spectacle to the eyes of mankind. Modern Knrope, 
for more than twelve ceotaries past, has presented to view 
one of a very different kind. In all the nations of that 
quarter of the globe, there has been a oonstant effort, oq 
the part of the people, to extricate themselvea from the 
oppresaion of the^ rulers; but with us the object is of a 
very different nature: to eatablish the dominion of law 
over licentiousness; to inorease the powers of the national 
government to such extent, and organise it in such man- 
ner, as to enable it to discharge Its duties and manage the 
affairs of the States to the best advantage. There are two 
circumstances remarkable in our colouial settlement: first, 
the exclusive monopoly of our trade; second, that it was 
settled by the Commons of England only. The revolu- 
tion, in having emancipated us from the shackles of Great 
Britain, has put the entire government in the bands of one 
order of people only — freemen; not of nobles and freemen. 
This ia a peculiar trait in the character of this revolution. 
That this sacred deposit may be always retained there, is 
my most earnest wish and fervent prayer. That union ia 
the first object for the security of our political happiness, 
in the hands of gracious Providence, ia well understood 
and universally admitted through all the United States. 
From New Hampshire to Qeoi^ia (Khode Island excepted), 
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the people have aaiformlj manifeBted a strong attaohment 
to the IJDioD. This attachment has resulted fram a persaa- 
aion of its utility and ueoeasity. In short, this is a point bo 
veil known that it ia needless to trespass on joor patience 
anj longer about it. A recurrence has been had to history, 
Ancient and modem leagues hare been mentioned, to make 
impressioua. Will they admit of any analogy with our situ- 
ation 7 The same principles will produce the same effects. 
Permit me to take a review of those leagues which the hon 
orable gentleman has mentioned; which are, Erst, the Am- 
phictyonic Council; second, the Acheean League; third, 
the Oermanic system; fourth, the Swiss cantons; fifth, the 
United Netherlands; and, sixth, the New England confed- 
eracy. Before I develop the principles of these leagues, 
permit me to speak of what must influence the happiness 
and duration of leagues. These principles depend on the 
following circumstances: first, the happy construotion of 
the government of the members of the union; second, the 
security from foreign danger. For instance, monarchies 
united would separate soon; aristooracies would preserve 
their union longer; but democracies, unless separated by 
some extraordinary circumstance, would last forever. The 
causes of half the wars that have thinned the ranks of man- 
kind, and depopulated nations, are caprice, folly, and am- 
bition; these belong to the higher orders of governments, 
wtiere the passions of one, or of a few individuals, direct 
the fate of the rest of the community. But it is otherwise 
with democracies, where there is an equality among the 
citizens, and a foreign and powerful enemy, especially a 
monarch, may crush weaker neighbors. Let us see how 
far these positions are supported by the history of these 
leagues, and how far they apply to us. The Amphioty- 
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onic Council consisted of three members — Sparta, Thebes, 
and Athene. What was the oonetraotion of these States? 
Sparta was a monarchy more analogous to the Constitu- 
tion of England than any I have heard of in modern times. 
Tbebea was a democracy, but on different principles from 
modern demooraciea. Bepreaentation was not known then. 
This is the aoqairement of modern times. Athens, like 
Thebes, was generally democratic, but sometimeB changed. 
In these two States the people transacted their business in 
person; consequently, they conld not be of any great ex- 
tent. There was a perpetual variance between the mem- 
bers of this confederacy, and its ultimate dissolution was 
attributed to this defect. The weakest were obliged to 
call for foreign aid, and this precipitated the ruin of this 
confederacy. The Acheean League had more analogy to 
oura, and gives me great hopes that the apprehensions of 
gentlemen with respect to our confederacy are groundless. 
They were all democratic, and firmly united. What was 
the effect? The moat perfect harmony and friendship 
subsisted among them, and they were very active in 
guarding their liberties. The history of that confed- 
eracy does not present ns with those confusions and 
interqal convulsions which gentlemen ascribe to all gov- 
ernments of a confederate kind. The most respectable 
historians prove this confederacy to have been exempt 
from these defects. . . . This let^ue was founded on 
democntioal principles, and, from the wisdom of its atruo- 
tnre, continued a far greater length of time than any other. 
Its members, like our States, by their confederation, re- 
tained tiieir individoal sovere^nty and enjoyed perfect 
equality. What destroyed it? Not internal dissensions. 
They were snrrounded by great and powerful nations — 
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the Laoedeemonians, MacedonianB, and ^tolians. The 
^tolians and LacedietuoDiaiiB making war on them, they 
solicited the assistance of Macedon, who no sootier granted 
it than ahe became their possessor. To free themselves 
from the tyranny of the Macedonians, they prayed succor 
Irom the Romans, who, after relieving them from their op- 
pressors, soon totally enslaved them. 

The G-ermanio body is a league of independent princi- 
palities. It has no analogy to our system. It is very inju- 
dicioasly oi^anized. Its members are kept together by the 
fear of danger from one another, and from foreign powers, 
and by the infiuence of the emperor. 

The Swiss cantons have been instanced, also, as a proof 
of the natural imbecility of federal governments. Their 
league has sustained a variety of changes; and, notwith- 
standing the many causes that tend to disunite them, they 
still stand firm. We have not the same causes of disunion 
or internal variance that they have. The individual cantons 
composing the league are chiefly aristocratic. What an op- 
portunity does this ofier to foreign powers to disturb them 
by bribing and corrupting their aristocrats I It is well 
known that their services have-been frequently purchased 
by foreign nations. Their difference of religion has been a 
source of divisions and animosity among them, and tended 
to disunite them. This tendency has been considerably 
increased by the interference of foreign nations, the con- 
tiguity of their position to those nations rendering such 
interference easy. They have been kept together by the 
fear of those nations, and the nature of their association, 
the leading features of which are a principle of equality 
between the cantons, and the retention of individual sover 
eignty. The same reasoning applies nearly to the United 
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Netherlands. The other confederacy which has been men- 
tioned has no kind of analogy to our situation. 

From a review of these leagues, we find the caases of the 
misfortunes of thoae which have been dissolved to have 
been a dissimilarity of structure In the individual members, 
the facility of foreign interference, and recurrence to foreign 
ftid. After this review of those leagues, if we consider our 
comparative situation, we shall find that nothing can be 
adduced from any of them to warrant a departure from a 
confederacy to a consolidation, on the principle of inefficacy 
in the former to secure our happiness. The causes which, 
with other nations, rendered leagues ineffectual and inade- 
quate to the security and happiness of the people, do not 
exist here. What is the form of our State governments? 
They are all similar in their structure — perfectly democratic. 
The freedom of mankind has found an asylum here which it 
could find nowhere else. Freedom of conscience is enjoyed 
here in the fullest degree. Our States are not disturbed by 
a contrariety of religions opinions and other causes of quar- 
rels which other nations have. They have no causes of 
internal variance. Causes of war between the States have 
been represented in all those terrors which splendid genius 
and brilliant imagination can so well depict. But, sir, I 
oonceive they are imaginary — ^mere creatures of fancy. 
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IN AMERICAIT onoala there have been four si 

came Fres^deut, jet each of wbom is generall; aoiiuowledged to bsTe bow 
a greater man thaa moat of those who altaiaed to the Chief Uagiatrac?. Tlia 
foar whom we hare in mind were Beajamin Franklin, Alexander Hamilton, 
Daniel 'Webster, and John 0. Calhoun. The eecood of these, Alexander Ham- 
illoo, was born on the island of Netia, one of the British AnCilles, in 1751, 
While Htill a child, he was takoc by aome of his mother's relatives to the island 
of St, Croix, and when, in his thirteenth year, he entered the conn ting-house of 
Nicholas Kruger in that port, he had received ail the benefit that the inaalir 
achools were able to impart. Henceforth he was self-educated, antU in Octo- 
ber, 1112, he left the West Indies for Sew York. After apending k fear M 
the Grammar School of Etisabethtown, New Jersej, he entered King's (nov 
Oolumbiaj Collie, in 1114, and, while aUll a coU^^, became (he oaplain of 
Ibe Brat company of ardllerj employed in the Continental service. At the bead 
of hia artillerists he look part in the battle of Long Island and in subsequent 
engagements at Harlem Plains, New Brunswick, Trenton and Princeton. WfaM 
the Gantinental Army went into winter quartera at Uorriatown, in January, 
1171, Hamilton became Washington's private secretary, and was raised Hi tlw 
rank of Lieu tenant ^ Colonel. In lleo he married a daughter of Qenert^ Philip 
Schuyler, a distingaishAd soldier and statesman ol the Bevolutiim. He wM 
present with a command at the surrender of Lord Cornwallis. In a series of 
papers he had exposed the Inherent defects of the existing Confederation, And 
it is now generally a<^owledged that the first suggastion lowaid the eetablisli- 
meut of an adequate Federal Gkivemment came from him. Although the particu- 
lar plan proposed by Hamilton In the Federal Convention, which met at Phila- 
dephia in 1181, was laid aside, yet it was the spirit of the ay stem conceived bf 
him which then and there prevailed, and has since been a controlling princl{d« 
In the administration of the Federal Government Guizot has said of him that 
"tliere is not in the Constitution of the United States an eleoient of order, at 
force and of duration, which he did not powerfully contribute to injeoC inta tt 
and cause to predominate." While it was slill uncertain whether the Ooostlta 
tion would be adopted by the several Btate Conventions, Hamilton, in aonJuntt> 
Hon with James Madison and John Jay, wrote "The Federalist^" to reoommend 
Che proposed national organic law as the best obtainable nnder the drcuiiiBtaaoea. 
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R wu molnlj HamilUm irha, aX (he New York Stale CoUTeiiUon, called for tha 
pnrpoM of ratifjring the Federal OonsUtutJon, trauBfortued a diaheartened mi- 
noritj Into a triumphant majoritj. When Washington formed his flrat Cabinet, 
be lurited HsmiltOQ to become Secretary of the Treaauiy, and it was the latter 
who acoomplished the paTment of the Federal and State debts. AJthough 
tiered (be position of Ohief-Juatice of the Supreme Court of the Cnited 
States, Hamilton preferred to remain at the Hew York bar, and, after hia 
resignation of the office of Secretary of the Treasury, he became the nnriTalled 
chief ot his profession in his adopted State. He deemed it a patriotic duty to 
oppose the re-election ot John Adams to the Presideucy, and afterward to de- 
feat (he personal ambition of Aaron Burr, who, barii^ received in 1800 a num- 
ber of electoral Totes equal to those cast for Thomaa Jefferson, tried to become 
President of the United Slates. His relentleas opposition to the Burr family 
finally broi^ht about a duel, which took place on July 11, 1804, and in which 
he was mortally wounded. He died on the following day in the forty-aerenth 
year of hit age. 



ON THE EXPEDIENCY OF ADOPTING THE FEDERAL 
CONSTITUTION 

CONVENTION OP NEW YORK, JUNE m. itS» 

I AM persuaded, Mr. Cbairman, that I in my torn shall 
be indulged, in addreasiog the committee. We all, in 
equal sincerity, proFess to be anxioae for the establish- 
ment of a repablioan government, ou a safe and solid basis. 
It is the object of the wishes of ererj honest man in tlie 
United States, and I presume that I shall not be disbelieved, 
when I declare, that it is an object of all others the nearest 
and most dear to my own heart. The means of accomplish- 
ing this great purpose become the most important study 
which can interest mankind. It is our duty to examine all 
those means with peculiar attention, and to choose the best 
and most effectual. It is our duty to draw from nature, 
from reason, from examples, the best principles of policy, 
and to pnrsne and apply them in the formation of our 
government. We should contemplate and compare the 
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syBteniB, wUoh, in tids examination, oune ander oor riew; 
distiDgaiBh, with a careful e;e, the defects and excellenoiei 
of each, and, diaoarding the former, incorporate the latter, as 
far as cironmstanoes will admit, into oar OonstitntioD. B 
we poTBue & different coarse aad neglect this datjr, we shall 
probably disappoint the expeotations of oar ooantry and of 
the world. 

Id the conunenoement of h revolution, which received 
its birth from the usurpations of tyraany, nothing was more 
natoral than that the pablio mind should be influeaced by 
an extreme spirit of jealoosy. To resist these enoroaob* 
meats, and to Doarish this spirit, waa the great object <4 
all our public and private iDstitations. The zeal for liberty 
became predomiaaat and excessive. la formiag onr Con- 
federation, this passion alone seemed to actuate us, and ws 
■ appear to have had nO other view than to secure ourselvoi 
from despotism. The object certainly was a valuable one, 
and deserved our utmost attentioa. But, sir, there is an- 
other object equally important, and which our enthusiasm 
rendered us little capable of regardiag: I meaa a priaoiple 
of strength aad stability ia the orgaaization of our govern- 
ment, and vigor in its operations. This purpose can never 
be accomplished but by the establishment of some aeleol 
body, formed peculiarly upon this principle. There art 
few positions more demonstrable than that there should b* 
in every republic some permanent body to correct the 
prejudices, check the intemperate paasioas, and regnlata 
the fluctuations of a popular assembly. It is evident that 
a body iustituted for these purposes must be so formed m 
to exclude as much as possible from its own character 
those infirmities aad that mutability which it is designed 
to remedy. It is therefore necessary that it should b« 
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small, that it should bold its authority dnriag a ooDsider- 
able period, and that it should have such an iadepeadenoo 
in the exercise of its powers as will direst it as much as 
possible of local prejudices. It should be so formed as to 
be the centre of political knowledge, to pursue alwajrs 
a stead; line of conduct, and to reduce every irregular 
propensity to system. Without this establishment, we may 
make experiments without end, but shall never hare an 
efficient government. 

It is an unquestionable truth, that the body of the people 
. in every country desire sincerely Its prosperity; but it is 
equally unquestionable, that they do not possess the dis- 
cernment and stability necessary for systematic govern- 
ment. To deny that they are frequently led into the 
grossest errors by misinformation and passion, would be 
a flattery which their own good sense must despise. That 
branch of administration especially, which involves our 
political relations with foreign States, a community will 
ever be incompetent to. These truths are not often held 
up in public assemblies, but they cannot be unknown to 
any who hear me. From these principles it follows, that 
there ought to be two distinct bodies in our government: 
one, which shall be immediately constituted by and pecul- 
iarly represent the people, and possess all the popular 
features; another, formed upon the principle and for the 
purposes before explained. Such considerations as these in- 
duced the Convention who formed your State Constitution, 
to institute a Senate upon the present plan. The history of 
Itncient and modern republics bad taught them, that many 
of the evils which these republics had suffered, arose from 
Uie want of a certain balance and mutual control indispeu' 
sable to a wise administration; they were convinced that 
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popular aaBemblin are frequently DUBgaided l^ ignoranoe, 
hy saddea impalBea, and the intrignea of ambitious men; 
and that some firm barrier against these operations wai 
Hooeesarj; they, therefore, iastitated year Senate, and the 
benefits we have experienoed have fully juatifled their c<hi- 
oeptions. . . . 

Gentlemen, in their reasoning, have placed the interestt 
of the several States and those of the United States in ood< 
trast; this ia not a fair view of the subjecst; they mast neoea- 
aarily be involved in each other. Whst we apprehend is, 
that some sinister prejudice, or some prevailing pRssion, 
may assume the form of a genuine interest. The influence 
of these is as powerfnl as the most permanent conviction ot 
the public good; and against this influence we ought to 
provide. The local interests of a State ought in every oaae 
to give way to the interests of the Union; for when a Baori* 
fice of one or the other is necessary, the former becomes 
only an apparent, partial interest, and should yield, on the 
principle that the small good ought never to oppose the 
great one. When you assemble from your several oonntiei 
in the Legislature, were every member to be guided only 
by the apparent interests of bis county, government would 
be impracticable. There must be a perpetual accommoda- 
tion and sacrifice of local advantages to general expediency; 
but the spirit of a mere popular assembly would rarely be 
actuated by this important principle. It is ' therefore abso- 
lutely necessary that the Senate should be so formed, as to 
be unbiased by false oooceptiona of the real interests, or 
undue attachment to the apparent good of their several 
States. 

Gentlemen indulge too many unreasonable appreheasioDS 

of daager to the State governments; they seem to sappoav 
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that the moment }va pat men into a national oomioii, they 
' become oorrapt and ^rannioal, and lose all their affeotion 
for their fellow-citizens. Bat can we imagine that the 
Senators will ever be so insensible of their own advantage, 
aa to saorifioe the genuine interest of their conetitaents ? 
The State governments are esBentially oeoessaiy to the form 
and apirit of the general system. As long, therefore, as 
Congress has a full conviotioi] of this neceesity, they most, 
even apon principles purely national, have as firm an at- 
tachment to tiie one as to the other. This conviction can 
never leave them, nnless they become madmen. While the 
Constitation continues to be read, and its principle known, 
tiie States must, by every rational man, be considered tm 
esBential, component parts of the Union; and therefore the 
idea of sacrificing the former to the latter is wholly inad- 
missible. 

The objectors do not advert to the natural strength and 
resources of State governments, which will ever give them 
an important superiority over the general government. If 
we compare the nature of their different powers, or the 
means of popular influence which each possesses, we shall 
Snd the advantage entirely on the side of the States. This 
consideration, important as it is, seems to have been little 
attended to. The aggregate number of Representatives 
thronghoxit the States may be two thousand. Their per- 
sonal influence will, therefore, be proportipnably more ex- 
tensive than that of one or two hundred men in Congress, 
The State establishments of civil and military officers of 
every description, infinitely surpassing in number any pos- 
sible correspondent establishments in the general govern- 
ment, will create such an extent and complication of attach- 
ments, as will ever secure the predilection and support of 
(8— Vol TL— Orations H>qIc 
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the people. Whenever, therefore, CongreaB shall meditate 
muy infringemeat oE the State GonstitntionB, the great bod; ' 
of the people will aatnrallj take part with theii domestic 
representatives. Oan the general goTerameot withstaod 
SQch a united opposition? Will the people suffer them- 
selves to be stripped of their privileges? Will the; suffer 
their Legislatnres to be reduced to a shadow and a name? 
The idea is shocking to common-sense. 

From the oircumstances already explained, and many 
o^ers which might be mentioned, results a complicated, 
irresistible check, which mast ever support the existence 
and importance of the State governments. The danger, if 
an; exists, flows from an opposite source. The probable 
evil is, that the general government will be too dependent 
on the State Legislatarea, too much governed by their 
prejudices, and too obseqnious to their humors; that the 
States, with every power in their hands, will make en- 
croachments on the national authority, till the Union is 
weakened and dissolved. 

Every member must have been struck with an observa- 
tion of a gentleman from Albany. Do what ;ou will, 8a;8 
he, local prejudices and opinions will go into the govern- 
ment. Whatt shall we then form a Gonstitation to cherish 
and strengtheD these pregudices? Shall we confirm the 
distemper, instead of remed;ing it. It is undeniable that 
there must be a control somewhere. Either the general 
interest is to control the particular interests, or the con- 
trar;. If the former, then certainly the government ought 
to be so framed, as to render the power of control efficient 
to all intents and purposes; if the latter, a striking absurd 
it; follows; the controlling powers must be as numerous as 
the varying interests, and the operations of the government 
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most ther^ore ooaae; for the moment you wxsonimodale 
these difiereat iatareets, whioh is the only way to set the 
goTemmeDt in motion, joa eetablieh a oontrolling pow«T. 
Thus, whatever oonstitutional pTovisiona are made to the 
oontrary, arery government will be at last driven to the 
necessity of sabjecting the partial to the universal interest. 
The geatlemea ought always, in their reasoning, to distin- 
gnish between the real, genoiDe good of a State, and the 
opinions and prejudices which may prevail reepeoting it; 
the latter may be opposed to the general good, and oonae- 
quently ought to be sacrificed; the former is so involved 
in it tlwt it never oan be sacrificed. 

Th»<e are certain social principles in human natore tma 
which we may draw the meet solid conclusions with respeot 
to the conduct of individuals and of communities. We love 
oar families more than our neighbors; we love our neigh- 
bon more than oar countrymen in general. The human 
aSeotioDB, like the solar heat, lose their intensity as they 
depart from the centre, and become languid in proportion 
to the expansion of the circle on whioh they aot. On these 
principles, ^e attachment of the individoal will be first anA 
forever secured by the State governmentB; they will be a 
mutual protection and support. Another source of influ- 
ence, whioh baa already been pointed out, is the various 
official connections in the Statee. Gentlemea endeavor to 
evade the force of this by saying that these offices will be 
insignificant. This is by no means trne. The State officers 
will ever be important, because they are necessary and uBe> 
ful. Their powers are such as are extremely intereBting to 
the people; such as affect their property, their liberty, and 
life. What is more important than the administration of 
justice and the execution of the civil and criminal laws? 
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Caa the State goTemmeats become iosignifloant while the; 
have the power of raising money independently and withoat 
control? If they are really OBefal; if they are calculated to 
promote the essential intereste of the people; they most 
have their confidence and support. The States can never 
lose their powers till the whole people of America are 
robbed of their liberties. These must go togetherj they 
must support each other, or meet one common fate. On the 
gentleman's principle, we may safely trust the State govern- 
ments, though we have no means of resisting them; hut we 
cannot confide in the national government, though we have 
an efiectual constitutional guard against every encroach- 
ment. This is the essence of their ai^ument, and it is false 
and fallacious beyond coaception. 

With regard to the jurisdiction of the two governments, 
I shall certainly admit that the Constitution ot^ht to be so 
formed as not to prevent the States from providing for their 
own existence; and I maintain that it is so formed; and that 
their power of providing for themselves is suf&ciently estab- 
lished. This is conceded by one gentleman, and in the next 
breath the concession is retracted. He says Congress has 
but one exclusive right in taxation — that of duties on im- 
ports; certainly, then, their other powers are only concur- 
rent. But to take o£E the force of this obvious conclusion, 
he immediately says that the laws of the United States are 
supreme and that where there is one supreme there cannot 
be a concurrent authority; and further, that where the laws 
of the Union are supreme, those of the States must be sub- 
ordinate; because there cannot be two supremes. This is 
curious sophistry. That two supreme powers cannot act 
together is false. They are inconsistent only when they 
are aimed at each otber or at one indivisible object. The 
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laws of the United States are sopreme, as to all dirir proper, 
eonatitatioiial objects; the lavs of the States are sapreme in 
the same way. These sapreme lava may act od different 
objects vithout clashing; or they may operate on differmt 
parts of the same common object with perfect harmony. 
Suppose both governments should lay a tax of a penny on 
a certain article; has not each an independent and uncon- 
trollable power to collect its own tax? The meaning of the 
maxim, there cannot be two supremes, ia simply this— two 
powers cannot be supreme over each other. This meaning 
is entirely perverted by the gentlemen. But, it is said, dis- 
putes between collectors are to be referred to the Federal 
courts. This is again wandering in the field of conjectare. 
But suppose the fact is certain; is it not to be presumed 
that they will express the true meaning, of the Constitution 
and the laws? Will they not be bound to consider the con- 
current jurisdiction ; to declare that both the taxes shall 
have equal operation ; that both the powers, in that respect, 
aie sovereign and co-extensive? If they transgress their 
duty, we are to hope that they will be punished. Sir, we 
can reason from probabilities alone. When ve leave 
common-sense, and give ourselves up to conjectare, there 
can be no certainty, no security in our reasonings. 

1 imagine I have stated to the committee abundant rea- 
sons to prove the entire safety of the State governments 
and of the people. I would go into a more minute con- 
sideration of the natnre of the concurrent jurisdiction, and 
the operation of the laws in relation to revenue; but at 
present I feel too much indisposed to proceed. I shall, 
with leave of the committee, improve another opportunity 
of expressing to them more fully my ideas on this point. I 
wish the committee to remember that the Constitution under 
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it immed upon trnly repablioan prinoiples; 

' aod that, bb it is ezpresslj dea^ned to provide for the 

oommoQ protection and the general welfare of the United 

States, it muBt be utterly repugnant to this Constitution to 

subvert the State governmeats or oppress the people. 
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pISHEB AMES wm born Id Dedham, UaBwchnsettt, on the Otb of April, 
' 1758. He gntdualed from Harvard CoU^e at the age ol seveDteen in 
1114. After practicing law for e time, he abandoned that profesHion for the 
pursuit of politics, and in 17S8 beoaroe a member of the llasBachusetU Oonven- 
tion oalled to ratify the Federal OonaCitution. In Che proceedings of that body 
he look a conepicuoua p&rt, vid in ihe following jear, haTiiig passed to the 
pillar branch of the Slate Legislature, he rapidlj acquired dtstiaction for 
readineas and effectiTenesa in debate. During the eight years of Washington's 
adauaistration, he naa a conspicuous figure in the national councils, and upon 
Washington's redremeni, he returned to his home st Dedham to reaunte the 
practice of the lav. He now published numerous eesays, chletl; in relation to 
the contest betwaeo Qreat Britain and revolutionary France, pointing out bow 
it might affect the liberty and prosperity of Lhe United States. Four years 
before hia death, which occurred on July i, 1806, he was chosen President 
of Harrard OoUege, an honor which his inflnn state of health obliged him 
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ON THE BRITISH TREATY 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. APRIL iS. mi 

IT WOULD be straDge that a subject, which has aroused 
in turn all the passions of the country, should be dis- 
cuBsed without the interference of any of our own. 
We are men, and therefore not exempt from those pas- 
sions; as citizens and Bepresentatives, we feel the inter- 
ests that mast excite them. The hazard of great interests 
caoDOt fail to agitate strong paeaions. We are not disin- 
terested; it is impossible we should be dispassionate. The 
warmth of each feelings may becloud the judgment, and, 
for a time, pervert the understanding. But the public sen- 
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flibilitj, aod oar own, has Bharpeoed the spirit at inqoiiy, 
and given an animation to the debate. The pablio attea- 
tion has been quickened to mark the prc^resB <^ the dis- 
cuBsion, and its judgment, often faastj and erroneoufl ca 
first impresBions, has become solid and enlightened at last. 
Our result will, I hope, on that account, be safer and more 
mature, as veil as more accordant with that of the nation. 
The onlj constant agents in political a&irs are the pas- 
siona of men. Shall we complain of our nature — shall we 
say that man ought to have been made otherwise? It is 
right already, because He, from whom we derive our na- 
ture, ordained it so; and becaase thus made and thus act- 
iug, the cause of truth and the public good is mote snrely 
promoted. ... 

The treaty is bad, fatally bad, is the cry. It sacrifioeB 
the intereet, the honor, the independence of the United 
States, and the faith of our engagements to France. If 
we listen to the clamor of party intemperance, the evils 
are of a number not to be counted, and of a nature not to 
be borne, even in idea. The langui^e of passion and ex- 
aggeration may silence that of sober reason in other places, 
it has not done it here. The question here is, whether the 
treaty be really so very fatal as to oblige (be nation to break 
its faith. I admit that such a treaty ought not to be ex- 
ecuted. I admit that self-preservation is the first law of 
society, as well as of. individuals. It would, perhaps, be 
deemed an abuse of terms to call that a treaty which vio- 
lates such a principle. I waive also, for the present, any 
inquiry, what departments shall represent the nation, and 
annul the stipulations of a treaty. I content myself with 
pursuing the inquiry, whether the nature of this compact 
be such as to justify our refusal to carry it into effect. A 
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treaty is the promiBe of a nation. Kow, pixHniiM do not 
always bind him that makes them. But I lay down two 
mlea, which ought to goide ne in this case. The treaty 
must appear to be bad, not merely in the petty details, 
but in its character, principle, and mass. And in the 
next place, this ought to be ascertained by the decided 
and general concurrence of the enlightened public. 

I confess there seems to be something very like ridi- 
cule thrown over the debate by the discuBBion of the ar- 
ticles in detail. The andecided point is, shall we break 
onr faith? And while our country and enlightened Eu- 
rope await the issue with more than curiosity, we are 
employed to gather piecemeal, and article l)y article, from 
the instrument, a justification for the deed by trivial cal- 
culations of commercial profit and loss. This is little 
worthy of the subject, of this body, or of the nation. If 
the treaty is bad, it will appear to be so in its mass. Evil 
to a fatal extreme, if that be its tendency, requires no proof; 
it brings it. Extremes speak for themselves and make their 
own law. What if the direct voyage of American ships to 
Jamaica with horses or lumber might net one or two per 
centum more than the present trade to Surinam; would the 
proof of the fact avail anythiDg in so grave a question as 
the violation of the public engagements ? . . . 

Why do they complain that the West Indies are not laid 
open? Why do they lament that any restriction is stipa- 
lated on the commerce of the East Indies 7 Why do they 
pretend that if they reject this, and insist upon more, more 
will be accomplished ? Let us be explicit — more would not 
satisfy. If all was granted, would not a treaty of amity with 
Great Britain still be obnoxious ? Have we not this instant 
beard it urged against our envoy that he was not ardent 
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enongh n Ui Iiatnd al Great BritnoT A tre*tj' of •mi^ 
IB oondemned beoanse it was not made by a foe, aad in tho 
spirit of one. The aame gentlemaii, at the same instaat, re- 
peats a very prevailing objection, that no trea^ should be 
made with the enemy of France. No treaty, exclaim others, 
should be made with a monarch or a despot; there will be 
no naval seonrity while those sea-robbeis domineer on the 
ocean; their den most be destroyed; that nation mnst be 
extirpated. 

I like this, sir, beoaaae it is sincerity. With feelings 
BOioh as these we do not pant for treaties. Such paasioae 
seek nothing, and will be content with nothing, but the de- 
straotion of their object. If a treaty left King George hie 
island, it would not answer; not if be stipulated to pay rent 
for it It has been said, the world ought to rejoice if Britain 
was sunk in the sea; if where there are now men and wealth 
and laws and liberty, there was no more than a sand bank 
for sea monsters to fatten on; a space for the storms of the 
ocean to mingle in conflict. . . . 

What is patriotism? Is it a narrow aSection for the 
spot where a man was born 7 Are the very clods when 
we tread entitled to this ardent preference because th^ 
are greener? No, sir, this is not the character of the 
virtue, and it soars higher for its object. It is an ex- 
tended self-love, mingling with all the enjoyments of life, 
and twisting itself with the minutest filaments of the heart. 
It is thus we obey the laws of society, becaoae they are the 
laws of virtue. In their authority we see, not the array of 
force and terror, but the venerable inu^e of oar country's 
honor. Every good citizen makes that honor his own, and 
cherishes it not only as precions, bat as sacred. He is will- 
ii^ to risk his life in its defence, and is conscious that he 
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gains proteotioD while he gives it. For, what righta of a 
citizen will be deemed inviolable when a State renoanoes 
the prinoipleB that constitute their secnritj? Or if bis 
life should not be invaded, what would its enjoymeDts be 
in a country odious in the eyes of strangers and dishonored 
in his own 7 Could he look with affectiou and veneration 
to snch a country as his parent? The sense of having one 
would die within him; he would blush for his patriotism, 
if he retained any, and justly, for it would be a vice. He 
would be a banished man in his native land. I see no ex- 
ception to the respect that is paid among nations to the law 
of good faith. It there are cases in this enlightened period 
when it is violated, there are none when it is decried. It is 
the philosophy of politics, the religion of governments. It 
is observed by barbarians — a whiff of tobacco smoke, or a 
string of beads, gives not merely binding force but sanctity 
to treaties. Even in Algiers a truce may be bought for 
money, but when ratified even Algiers is too wise, or too 
just, to disown and annul its obligation. Thus we see, 
neither the ignorance of savages, nor the principles of an 
association for piracy and rapine, permit a nation to despise 
ite engagements. If, air, there could be a resurrection from 
the foot of the gallows, if the victims of justice could live 
again, collect together and form a society, they would, how- 
ever loth, soon And themselves obliged to make justice, 
that justice under which they fell, the f andamental law of 
their State. They would perceive it was their interest to 
make others respect, and they would therefore soon pay 
some respect themselves to the obligations of good faith. 
It is painful, I hope it is superfluous, to make even the 
supposition, that America should furnish the occasion of 
this opprobrium. No, let me not even imagine, that a 
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repoblioan gorerttment, apruag, as oar own is, from a 
people enlightened and nnconapted, a govemment whoM 
or^in IB r^Iit, and vhoee daily diaoipline is daly, can, 
npoQ solemn debate, m&ke its optioD to be faithless — can 
dare to aot what despots dare not avow, what oar own 
example evinces, the States of Barborj are nnsospected 
of. No, let me rather make the sappositioa, that GIreat 
Britain refuses to execute the treaty, after we have done 
everything to carry it into effect. Is there any languE^e 
of reproach pangent enough to express your commentary 
on the fact? What would yon say, or rather what woald 
yon not say ? Would you not tell them, wherever an 
Eugliahman might travel, shame would stick to him-^he 
would disown his country. You would exclaim, Bngland, 
proud of your wealth, and arrogant in the possession of 
power — 'blueb for these distinctions, which become the 
vehicles of your dishonor. Such a nation might truly 
say to corruption, thon art my father, and to the worm, 
thou art itiy mother and my sister. We should say of 
such a race of men, their name is a heavier burden than 
their debt. . . . 

The refusal of the posts (inevitable if we reject the 
treaty) is a measure too decisive in its nature to be nea- 
tral in its conaequences. From great causes we are to 
look for great effects. A plain and obvious one will be, 
the price of the Western lands will fall. Settlers will not 
choose to fix their habitation on a field of battle. Those 
who talk so mnch of the interest of the United States, 
should calculate how deeply it will be affected by reject- 
ing the treaty; how vast a tract of wild land will almost 
cease to be property. This loss, let it be observed, will 
fall upon a fund expressly devoted to sink the national 
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debt. What, then, are we called apon to do? However 
the form of the vote and the protestatioiu of maDy ma; 
disguise the proceeding, our leBolatioa is in Bnbstanoe 
and it deBerreB to wear the title of a resolution to pnh 
vent the sale of the Western lands and the discharge of 
the public debt. 

Will the tendency to Indian hoatilities be contested by 
any one? Experience gives the answer. The frontien 
were scourged with war till the negotiatinn with Great 
Britain was far advanced, and then the state of hostility 
ceased. Perhaps the public agents of both nations are in- 
nocent of fomenting the Indian war, and perhaps they are 
not. We ought not, however, to expect that neighboring 
nations, highly irritated against each other, will neglect the 
friendship of the savages; the traders will gain an influence 
and will abase it; and who is ignorant that their passions 
are easily raised, and hardly restrained from violence? 
Their situation will oblige them to choose between this 
country and Great Britain, in case the treaty should be 
rejected. They will not be our friends and at the same 
time the friends of our enemies. 

But am I reduced to the necessity of proving this point? 
Certainly the very men who charged the Indian war on the 
detention of the posts, will call for no other proof than the 
recital of their own speeches. It is remembered with what 
emphasis, with what acrimony, they expatiated on the bur- 
den of taxes, and the drain of blood and treasure into the 
Western country, in consequence of Britain's holding 
the posts. Until the posts are restored, they exclaimed, 
the treasury and the frontiers must bleed. 

If any, against all these proofs, should maintain that 
the peace with the Indians will be stable without the 
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po9t8, to them I nrge another reply. From ftrgumeats 
ealoalated to produce coDviction, I will appeal directly 
to the hearts of those who hear me, and sek, whether it 
u not already planted there? I resort especially to the 
convictions of the Western gentlemen, whether, aoppos- 
ing no posts and no treaty, the settlers will remain in 
secnrit^? Can they take it upon them to say, that an 
Indian peace, nnder these circumstances, will prove firm? 
No, sir, it wilt not be peace, but a sword; it will be no 
better than a lure to draw victims within the reach of the 
tomahawk. 

On this theme my emotions are unutterable. If I could 
find words for them, if my powers bore any proportion to 
my zeal, I would swell my voice to such a note of remon- 
strance, it should reach every log-house beyoud the moun- 
tains. I would say to the inhabitants, wake from your false 
security ; your crnel dangers, your more cruel apprehensions 
are soon to be renewed; the wounds, yet unhealed, are to 
be torn open again; in the daytime your path through the 
woods will be ambushed; the darkness of midnight will glit- 
ter with the blaze of your dwellings. You are a father — 
the blood of your sons shall fatten your cornfield; you 
are a mother — the war-whoop shall wake the sleep of the 
cradle. 

On this subject yon need not suspect any deception on 
your feelings. It is a spectacle of horror, which cannot be 
overdrawn. If you have nature in your hearts, it will speak 
a language compared with which all I have said or can say 
will be poor and frigid. 

Will it be whispered that the treaty has made me a new 
champion for the protection of the frontiers? It is known 
that my voice as well as vote have been nniformly given in 
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coafonnily with the ideas I hare expressed. Proteotton is 
die right of the frontiers; it is oar duty to give it 

Who will accuse me of wandering out of the subject? 
Who will say that I exaggerate the tendencies of oar meaa- 
Tires? Will any one answer by a sneer, that all this is idle 
preaching? WUl anyone deny, that we are bound, and I 
would hope to good purpose, by the most solemn sanotions 
of daty for the Tote we gire? Are despots alone to be re- 
proached for anfeelii^ indifference to the tears and blood 
of their subjects? Have the principles on which you 
ground the reproach upon cabinets and kings no practical 
influence, no binding force? Are they merely themes of 
idle declamation introduced to decorate the morality of a 
newspaper essay, or to furnish petty topics of harangue 
from the windows of that State House? 1 trust it is neither 
too presumptuous nor too late to ask. Can you put the 
dearest interest of society at risk without guilt and without 
remorse? 

It is vain to offer as an excuse, that public men are not 
to be reproached for the evils that may happen to ensue 
from their measures. This is very true where they are 
unforeseen, or inevitable. Those I have depicted are not 
unforeseen; they are so far from inevitable, we are going 
to bring them into being by onr vote. We choose the con- 
sequences, and become as justly answerable for them as for 
the measures that we know will produce them. 

By rejecting the posts we light the savage fires — we bind 
the victims. This day we undertake to render account to 
the widows and orphans whom our decision will make, 
to the wretches that will be roasted at the stake, to our 
country, and I do not deem it too serious to say, to con- 
science and to 0od. We are answerable, and if duty be 
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anything more than a word of impostare, if oonacdeiice be 
not a bugbear, ve are preparing to make oanelres as 
wretched as oar couQtry. 

There is no mistake in this case — there can be none. 
Experience has already been the prophet of erente, and 
the cries of fature victims have already reached as. The 
Western inhabitants are not a silent and aaoompLaioing 
sacrifice. The voice of humanity issues from the shade of 
their wilderness. It exclaims that, while one hand is held 
up to reject this treaty, the other grasps a tomahawk. It 
summons our imagination to the scenes that will open. 
It is DO great effort of the imagination to conceive that 
events so near are already begun. I can fancy that I listen 
to the yells of savage vengeance, aud the shrieks of torture. 
Already they seem to sigh in the west wind — already they 
mingle with every echo from the mouatains. 

It is not the part of prudence to be inattentive to the 
tendencies of measures. Where there is any ground to fear 
that these will prove pernicious, wisdom and duty forbid 
that we should underrate them. If we reject the treaty, will 
our peace be as safe as if we executed it with good faith 7 
I do honor to the intrepid spirits of those who say it 
will. It was formerly understood to constitate the ex- 
cellence of a man's faith to believe withoot evidence and' 
against it. 

But, as opinions on this article are changed, and we are 
called to act for oor country, it becomes us to explore the 
dangers that will attend 'its peace, and to avoid them if we 
can. . . . 

Is there anything in the prospect of the interior state of 
the country to encourage us to aggravate the dangers of a 
war? Woold not the shock of that evil produce another, 
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and Bbal» down the feeble and then unbraosd stnuitiire erf 
oar goveromdnt ? Is this a chimera 7 Is it going off the 
gfoond of matter-of-fact to say, the rejection of the appro- 
priation proceeds upon the doctrine of a civil war of the 
depertnaents ? Two branches have ratified a treaty, and 
ve are going to Bet it aside. How is this disorder in the 
machine to be rectified? While it exists its movemeats 
must stop, and when we talk of a remedy, is that any other 
than the formidable one of a revolutionary one of the peo- 
ple 7 And is this, in the jadgmeut even of my opposers, to 
execute, to preserve the Constitation and the pnblio order? 
Is this the state of hazard, if not of convulsion, which they 
can have the coarse to contemplate and to brave, or be- 
yond which their penetration can reach and see the issue 7 
They seem to believe, and they act as if they believed, that 
our union, our peace, onr liberty, are invulnerable and im- 
mortal — as if onr happy state was not to be disturbed by 
our dissensions, and that we are not capable of faUing from 
it by onr unworthiness. Some of them have, no doubt, 
better nerves and better discernment than mine. They can 
see ihe bright aspects and the happy consequences of alt 
this array of horrors. They can see intestine discords, our 
government disorganized, our wrongs aggravated, multi- 
plied, and unredressed, peace with dishonor, or war with- 
out justice, union, or resources, in "the calm lights of mild 
philosophy." 

But whatever they may anticipate as the next measure 
of prudence and safety, they have explained nothing to the 
Bouse. After rejecting the treaty, what is to be the next 
step? They most have foreseen what ought to be done; 
they have doubtless resolved what to propose. Why thea 
an thej silent ? Dare they not avow their plan ot oondact. 
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or do tbej vait till our progreu toward oonfuaion sball 
guide them in forming it? 

Let me cheer the mind, weary, no doubt, and ready to 
despond OD thie proapeot, by presenting another, which it is 
yet in oar power to realize. Is it possible for a real Ameri- 
can to look at the prosperity of this country without some 
desire for its oontinaance — without some respect for the 
measares which, many will say, produced, and all will 
confesB, hare preserred, it ? Will he not feel some dread 
that a change of system will reverse the scene 7 The well- 
gronnded fears of our citizens in 1794 were removed by the 
treaty, but are not foigotten. Then they deemed war nearly 
inevitable, and would not this adjustment have been con- 
udered, at that day, as a happy escape from the calamity 7 
The great interest and the general desire of our people was 
to enjoy the advantages of neutrality. This instrument, 
however misrepresented, afEords America that inestimable 
aeourity. The causes of our disputes are either eut up by 
the roots, or referred to a new negotiation after the end of 
the European war. This was gaining everything, because it 
confirmed our neutrality, by which our citizens are gaining 
everything. This alone would justify the engagements of 
the government. For, when the fiery vapors of the war 
lowered in the skirts of our horizon, all our wishes were 
concentrated in this one, that we might escape the desola- 
tion of the storm. This treaty, like a rainbow on the edge 
of the cloud, marked to our eyes the space where it was 
raging, and afforded, at the same time, the sure prognostic 
f>f fair weather. If we reject it, the vivid colors will grow 
pale — it will be a baleful meteor portending tempest and 
war. 

Let us not hesitate, then, to agree to the appropriataou 
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to carry it into faithful execution. ThoB we 8h«U save the 
faith of oar nation, secare its peace, and diffuse the spirit of 
confidence and enterprise that -will augment its prosperity. 
The progress of wealth and improvement is wonderful, and, 
some will think, too rapid. The field for exertion is fruit- 
ful and vast, and if peace and good government should be 
preserved, the acquisitions of our citizens are not so pleasing 
as the proofs of their industry — as the instruments of their 
future success. Tlhe rewards of exertion go to angment its 
power. Profit is every hour becoming capital. The vast 
crop of our neutrality is all seed-wheat, and is sown again 
to swell, almost beyond calculatioQ, the future harvest of 
prosperity. And in this progress, what seems to be fiction 
is found to fall short of experience. 

I rose to speak under impressions that I would have 
resisted if I could. Those who see me will believe that 
the reduced state of my health has unfitted me almost 
equally for much exertion of body or mind. Unprepared 
for debate, by careful reflection in my retirement, or by 
long attention here, I thought the resolution I had taken to 
sit silent, was imposed by necessity, and would cost me no 
effort to maintain. With a mind thus vacant of ideas, and 
sinking, aa I really am, under a sense of weakness, I im- 
agined the very desire of speaking was extinguished by the 
persuasion that I had nothing to say. Yet, when I oome to 
the moment of deciding the vote, I start back with dread 
from the edge of the pit into which we are plunging. In 
my view, even the minutes I have spent in expostalatioa 
have their value, because they protract the crisis, and the 
short period in which alone we may resolve to escape it. 

I have thus been led, by my feelings, to speak more at 
length than I intended. Yet I have, perhaps, as littl« 
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penonal intare^t in the event as any one here. There ia, 
I believe, do member who will not think his chance to be 
a witneaa of the consequenceB greater than mine. If, how- 
ever, the vote shall pase to reject, and a spirit sboald rise, 
as it will, with the public disorders, to make coniosioa 
worse confoanded, even I, slender and almost broken as mj 
hold upon life is, may outlive the government aod Coostita- 
tion of myooantry. 
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lOHN QUINOT ADAU8, tbe eldeaC son of John Aiuae, vu bora at Brain- 
^ tree Id 1T6T. Ho Tinted Earape with bla father in 17T8 and agi^n in 1180, 
when he &ltended for » time the nniTerslt; of Le/den. At the age of Bfteen he 
vent aa Secretary of ligation with EVanda Dana to SL Feleraburg. Betumiug 
home after an interral apeat in HoUaad, Parie and Loudon, he gradoated at Hat- 
Tard in 11BS, and three years later waa admitted to tbe bar. In 1794 he waa 
appointed b; Freeident Waahington Uiniater to The Hague. On hia father's 
Bccea^n to the Chief UaglBtrao;, John Qnincy Adama waa made Ifiuiater to 
Prussia, with which power he negotiated a cDmmsrci^ treaty. He was re- 
called after Jefferson's accession to the ^eeidency, and resumed the practice 
of law hi Boston; bat iu 1S03 ho was chosen a member of tbe Uassachusetti 
Senate, and in the following jear was sent to Congress. Hitherto he had acted 
with the Tederalista, but he separated from them b; voting tor Jefferson's Em- 
bargo, a step which brought about hia tempomrj retaremenC from public life. 
For three years he diaobarged the duties of Professor of Rhetorio end Belles- 
Irettree at Harrard College, but in 1809 he waa intrusted by Ifadison with the 
misaion to St. Petersburg. He was one of the plenipotentiaries who coocluded 
the trea^ of peace with Great Britain in December, 1814. After serving (or 
two years as American Minister in Iioudon, he agun entered the arena of home 
politics as Secretary of Stato under Preudent Ifonroe. While in offlce he 
brought about the treaty with Spain by which Florida was ceded to the tJnited 
States. In 1824 he was one of four candidates for the Presidency, abd, as 
none of them received an absolute majority of the electoral votes, the election 
fell to the House of Representatives, by which Adams waa choaen. Defeated 
for re-electioD In 1S3B by Jackaon, he withdrew to Quincy, bnt two years later 
was returned to ttie Federal House of Representatives by the district in which 
be lived and which he continued to represent until hia death. Throughout the 
later part of his Hfe he stood forth as the bold and uncompromising advocate of 
the abolition of alavery. He died on February 23, 1S48, having been strteken 
with panlyaifl two days previously on the floor of the Housa. 
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ORATION AT PLYMOUTH 

OBUVERGO AT PtYMOUTH. DECEMBER m ito. (N COJUtSHORATlON 
OF THE tANDING OF THE PIUiltlMS 

AMOKQ the sentiments of most powerfal operation 
upon the humaa heart, and most highly honor- 
able to the haman oh^racter, are those of v«m- 
eration for our forefathers, and of love for our posterity. 
They ionn the oonnectiag links between the selfish and 
the social passions. By the fundAmental principle ot 
Chriatianityt the happiness of the individual is inter- 
woven, by innumerable and imperceptible ties, with that 
of his contemporaries. By the power of filial reverence 
and parental affection, individual existence is extended 
beyond the limits of individual life, and the happineas 
of every age is chained in mutual dependence upon that 
of every other. Respect for hia ancestors excites, in the 
breast of man, interest in their history, attachment to their 
characters, concern for their errors, involuntary pride in 
their virtues. Love for his posterity spurs him to exer- 
tion for their support, stimulates him to virtue tor their 
example, and fills him with the tenderest aolioitude for 
their welfare. Han, therefore, was not made for liimself 
alone. No, he waa made for hia country, by the obliga- 
tions of the social compact; be was made for his speciet, 
by the Christian duties of universal charity; he was made 
for all ages past, by the sentiment of reverence for his 
forefathers; and he was made for all future times, by the 
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impulse of affection for hie progeny. Under the inflnence 
of tbeee principles, 

"BxiatMioa mm hiin Bpuni her bounded Te(gii. ** 

They redeem his nature from the sabjection of time and 
Bpace; he is no longer a"panjinBect Bhirering at a breeze"; 
he is the glory of creation, formed to occupy all time and all 
extent; bounded, during his residence upon earth, only to 
the bonndaries of the world, and destined to life and im 
mortality in brighter regions, when the fabric of nature it- 
self shall dissolve and perish. 

The voice of history has not, in all its compass, a note 
bat answers in unison with these sentiments. The barba- 
rian chieftain, who defended his country against the Roman 
iavasion, driven to the remotest extremity of Britain, and 
atimalating his followers to battle by all that has power of 
persuasion upon the haman heart, concluded his persuasion 
by an appeal to these irresistible feelings: "Think of your 
forefathers and of your posterity." The Bomans them- 
selves, at the pinnacle of civilization, were actuated by the 
same impressions, and celebrated, in anniversary festivals, 
every great event which had signalized the annals of their 
forefathers. To multiply instances where it were impos- 
sible to adduce an exception woald be to waste your time 
and abuse yoar patience; but in the sacred volume, which 
contains the substance of our firmest faith and of oar most 
precious hopes, these paeaiona not only maintain their high- 
est efficacy, but are sanctioned by the express injunctions of 
the Divine Legislator to his chosen people. 

The revolutions of time furnrsh no previous example of 
a nation shooting up to mnturity and expanding into great- 
ness with the rapidity which has characterized the growth of 
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the Anaarioan people. In the luxnriaooe oC youth, uid ia 

the vigor of manhood, it is pleasing and ioHtnutire to look 
backward upon the helpless da^ of infancy; bat in the 
continual and essential changes of a grovii^ subject, 
the tnnsaotiona of ^at eariy period would be soon ob- 
litoated from the memory bat for some pmodical call of 
attention to aid the silent records ci the historian. Saoh 
celebrations aroase uid gratify the kindlieet emotions of 
the bosom. They are faithful pledges of the respeot w* 
bear to the memory of our anoestois and of the tendemeat 
with which we cherLsh the rising generati(Ni. They intro> 
duoe the st^es and heroes of ages past to the notioe and 
onolation of saooeeding times ; they are at once testimonial! 
of oar gratitude, and schools of virtue to our children. 

These sentiments are wise; they are honorable; tbey an 
Tirbions; their cultivation is not merely innocent pleasure, 
it is incumbent duty. Obedient to their dictates, yon, my 
fellow-citizens, have instituted and paid frequent obserranoe 
to this annual solemnity. And what event of we^htier in- 
ttinsic importance, or of more extensive consequencea, was 
ever selected for this honorary distinction? 

In reverting to the period of our origin, other nations 
have generally been compelled to plunge into the chaos d 
impenetrable antiquity, or to trace a lawless ancestry into 
the caverns of ravishers and robbers. It is your peculiar 
privilege to commemorate, in this birthday of your natioii, 
an event ascertained in its minutest details; an event of 
which the principal actors are known to you familiarly, as 
if belonging to your own age ; an event of a magnitude be- 
fore which imagination shrinks at the imperfection of her 
powers. It is your further happiness to behold, in those 
eminent characters, who were moat conspioooos in acoom- 
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plishing the settlement of your couDtry, men upon whose 
virtue you can dwell with honest exultation. The founders 
of your race are not handed down to jou, like the fathers of 
the Boman people, as the sucklings of a wolf. You are not 
descended from a nauseous compound of fanaticism and sen- 
suality, whose only argument was the sword, and whose only 
paradise was a brothel. No Gothic scourge of God, no Van- 
dal pest of nations, no tabled fngitire from the flames of 
Troy, no bastard Norman tyrant, appears among the list 
of worthies who first landed on the rock, which your ven- 
eration has preserved as a lasting monument of their achieve- 
ment. The great actors of the day we now solemnize were 
illustrious by their intrepid valor no less than by their Chris- 
tian graces, hut the clarion of conqnest has not blazoned forth 
their names to all the winds of heaven. Tbeir glory has not 
been wafted over oceans of blood to the remotest rogions of 
the earth. They have not erected to themselves colossal 
statues npon pedestals of human bones, to provoke and in- 
sult the tardy hand of heavenly retribution. Bat thein 
was "the better fortitude of patience and heroic martyr- 
dom." Theirs was the gentle temper of Christian kind- 
nem; the rigorous observance of reciprocal justice; the 
onoonquerable soul of conscious integrity. Worldly fame 
has been parsimonious of her favor to the memory of those 
generous companions. Their numbers were small; their 
stations ID life obscure; the object of their enterprise nn- 
cffltentations ; the theatre of their exploits remote; how 
could they possibly be fovorites of worldly Fame — that 
common crier, whose existence is only known by the as- 
semblage of multitudes; that pander of wealth and great- 
new, eo eager to hannt the palaces of fortune, and so 
&Btidio« to tiie ttooseless dignity of virtue; thAt ptnuntB 
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of pride, ever scornful to meekaess, aad ever obaeqaious 
to insolent povrer; that heedless trampeter, whose ears are 
deaf to modest merit, and whose e^es are blind to blood- 
less, distant excellence V 

When the peraecated companions of Robinson, exiles 
from their native land, anxiously sued for the privilege of 
removing a thoosand leagues more distant to an antried 
soil, a rigoroas climate, and a savage wilderness, for the 
sake of reconciling their sense of religious duty with their 
affections for their country, few, perhaps none of them, 
formed a conception of what would be, within two cen 
tnries, the result of their undertaking. When the jealous 
and niggardly policy of their British sovereign denied them 
even that humblest of requests, and instead of liberty would 
barely consent to promise connivance, neither he nor they 
might be aware that they were laying the foundations of a 
power, and that he was sowing the seeds of a spirit, which, 
in less than two hundred years, would stagger the throne 
of bia descendants, and shake his united kingdoms to the 
centre. So far is it from the ordinary habits of mankind to 
calculate the importance of events in their elementary prin- 
ciples, that had the first colonists of our country ever inti- 
mated as a part of their designs the project of founding a 
great and mighty nation, the finger of scorn would have 
pointed them to the cells of Bedlam as an abode more suit- 
able for hatching vain empires than the solitude of a trans- 
atlantic desert. 

These consequences, then so little foreseen, have un- 
folded themselves, in all their grandeur, to the eyes of the 
present age. It is a common amusement of speculative 
minds to contrast the magnitude of the most important 
events with the miautaness of their primoval oauBes, and 
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the reeorda of maakind are full of examples lor Boch o6m- 
temjJatioflB. It is, however, a more profitable employ- 
ment to traoe the conetituent principles of future greatQeis 
in their kernel; to detect in the acoro at our feet the germ 
of that majestio oak, whose roots shoot down to the centre, 
and whose branches aspire to the skies. Let it be, thea, 
our present occupation to inquire and eadearor to ascer- 
tain the causes first put in operation at the period of our 
commemoration, and already produotiy« of aach magnifi- 
oent effects; to examine with reiterated care and minute 
attention the characters of those men who gave the firA 
impulse to a new series of events in the history of tbe 
world; to applaad and emulate those qualities of their 
minds which we shall find deserving of oar admiratioa; 
to recognize with candor those features which forbid appn>- 
batioQ or even require censure, and, finally, to lay aliicR 
their frailitiea and their perfections to our own hearts, 
either as warning or as example. 

Of the various European settlements upon this continent, 
which have finally merged in one independent nation, the 
first establishments were made at various times, by severid 
nationB, and under the iofluence of different motives. I« 
many instances, the conviction of religious obligatioa 
formed one and a powerful inducement of the adventures; 
but in none, excepting the settlement at Plymouth, did they 
constitute the sole and exclusive actuating cause. Worldly 
interest and commercial speculation entered largely into the 
views of other settlers, but the commands of oonscienoe 
were the only stimnlus to the emigrants from L^den. 
Previous to their expedition hither, they had endured a 
long banishment from their native country. 0nder everj 
species of discouragement, they undertook th« yoyage; 
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they performed it in spite of numeroua and almost iDsaper- 
sble obstacles; tbej arrived upon a wilderness boand with 
frost and lioary with snow, withont the boundaries of their 
charter, outcasts from all human society, and coasted five 
weeks together, in the dead of winter, on this tempestuous 
shore, exposed at once to the fury of the elements, to the 
arrows of the native savage, and to the impending horrors 
of famine. 

Courage and perseverance have a magical talisman, be- 
fore which difficulties disappear and obstacles vanish into 
air. These qualities have ever been displayed in their 
mightiest perfection, as attendants in the retinue of strong 
passiociB. From the first discovery of the Western Hemi- 
sphere by Columbus until the settlement of Virginia which 
immediately preceded that of Plymouth, th'e various adven- 
turers from the ancient world had exhibited upon innumer- 
able occasions that ardor of enterprise and that stubbornness 
of pursuit which set all danger at defiance, and chained the 
violence of nature at their feet. But they were all insti- 
gated by personal interests. Avariee and ambition bad 
tuned their souls to that pitch of exaltation. Selfish pas- 
BiODS were the parents of their heroism. It was reserved 
for the first settlers of New England to perform achieve- 
ments equally arduous, to trample down obstructions equally 
formidable, to dispel dangera equally terrific, under the 
single inspiration of conscience. To them even liberty her- 
aetf was but a subordinate and secondary consideration. 
They claimed exemption from the mandates of human au- 
thority, as militating with their anbiection to a superior 
power. Before the voice of Heaven they silenced even the 
calls of their country. 

Tet, while so deeply impressed with the sense of re- 
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ligious obligation, they felt, in all its eoei^, the force of 
that tender tie which binds the heart of every virtuoos man 
to his Qative land. It web to renew that coQDection with 
their country vrhich had been severed by their compulsory 
expatriation, that they resolved to face all the hazards of a 
perilous uavigatioa and all the labors of a toilsome distant 
settlement. Under the mild protection of the Batavian 
Government, they enjoyed already that freedom of religions 
worship, for which they had resigned bo many comforts and 
enjoyments at home; but their hearts paated for a restora- 
tion to the bosom of their coantry. Invited and arged by 
the open-hearted and truly benevolent people who had 
given them an asylum from the persecntioQ of their own 
kindred to form their settlement within the territori^ then 
under their jurisdiction, the love of their country predomi- 
nated over every influence save that of conscience alone, 
and they preferred the precarious chance of relaxation from 
the bigoted rigor of the English Government to the certain 
liberality and alluring oSers of the Hollanders. Observe, 
my countrymen, the generous patriotism, the cordial union 
of soul, the conscious yet unaffected vigor which beam in 
their application to the British monarch: 

"They were well weaned from the delicate milk of their 
mother country, and inured to the difficulties of a strange 
land. They were knit fa^ether in a strict and sacred bond, 
to take care of the good of each other and of the whole. It 
was not with them as with other men, whom small thingn 
could discourage, or small discontents cause to wish them* 
selves again at home." 

Ghildren of these exalted Pilgrims! Is there one among 

you who can hear the simple and pathetic energy of thestt 

expressions without tendemees and admiratioD? Tenerated 
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shades of our f orelatherB I No, ye were, indeed, not ordi- 
nary meni That couatry which bad ejected you bo cruelly 
from her bosom yoa still delighted to contemplate in the 
character of an affectionate aQd beloved mother. The 
sacred bond which knit you together was indissolnble 
while yoa lived; and oh, may it be to your descendants 
the example and the pledge of harmony to the latest period 
of time! The difficulties and daugers, which so often had 
defeated attempts of simitar establishments, were unable to 
subdue souls tempered like yonra. You heard the rigid 
interdictions; yoa saw the meuacing forms of toil and 
danger, forbidding your aooras to this land of promise; but 
you heard without dismay; yoa saw and disdained retreat. 
Firm and undaunted in the coufidence of that sacred bond; 
consoioua of the purity, and couvinced of the importance of 
your motives, you put your trust in the protecting shield 
of Providence, and smiled defiance at the combining terrors 
of human malice and of elemental strife. These, in the ac- 
complishment of your undertaking, you were summoned to 
encounter in their most hideous forms; these you met with 
that fortitude, and combated with that perseverance, which 
you had promised in their anticipation; these you com- 
pletely vanquished in establishing the foundations of New 
England, and the day which we now commemorate is the 
perpetual memorial of your triumph. _ 

It were an occupation peculiarly pleasing to cull from 
our early historians, and exhibit before you every detail of 
this transaction ; to carry you in imagination on board their 
bark at the first moment of her arrival in the bay; to aocom- 
pany Carver, Winslow, Bradford, and Standish, in all their 
excursions upon the desolate coast; to follow them into 
Bverj rivulet and creek where they endeavored to find a 
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finn footing, and to fix, with a pause of delight and exnlta- 
tloD, the iostaat when the first of these heroic adveDtiirers 
itljghted on the spot where yon, their descendants, now 
enjoj the glorious and happy reward of their labors. But 
in this grateful task, your former orators, on this anniver- 
sary, have anticipated all that the most ardent industry 
could collect, and gratified all that the most inquisitive 
curiosity could desire. To you, my friends, every occur- 
rence of that momentous period is already familiar. A 
transient allusion to a few characteristic instances, which 
mark the peculiar history of the Plymouth settlers, may 
properly supply the place of a narrative, which, to this 
auditory, must be superfluous. 

One of these remarkable incidents is the execution of 
that instrument of government by which they formed them- 
selves into a body politic, the day after their arrival upon 
the coast, and previous to their first landing. This is, per- 
haps, the only instance in human history of that positive, 
original social compact, which speculative philosophers 
have imagined as the only legitimate source of govern- 
ment. Here was a unanimous and personal assent, by all 
the individuals of the community, to the association by 
which they became a nation. It was the result of circum- 
stances and discussions which had occurred during their 
passage from Europe, and is a full demonstration that the 
nature of civil government, abstracted from the political 
institutions of their native country, had been an object of 
their seriooa meditation. The settlers of all the former 
European colonies had contented themselves with the 
powers conferred upon them by their -respective charters, 
without looking beyond the seal of the royal parchment 
for the meaBure of their rights and the rule of their duties. 
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The fouaden of Plytnoath had been impelled by the pecu- 
liarities of their situation to examine the aabject with deeper 
and more comprehensire research. After twelve years ot 
banishment from the land of their first allegiance, daring 
which they had been under an adoptive and temporary 
sabjection to another sovereign, they must naturally have 
been led to reflect upon the relative rights and daties of 
allegiance and subjection. They had resided in a city, tho 
seat of a university, where the polemical and political coo- 
troversies of the time were pursned with uncommon fervor. 
In this period they bad witnessed the deadly struggle be- 
tween the two parties, into which the people of the United 
Provinces, after their separation from the crown of Spain, 
had divided themselves. The contest embraced within its 
compass not only theological doctrines, but political prin- 
ciples, and Manrice and Barnevelt were the temporal leaden 
of the same rival factions, of which Bpiscopius and Poly- 
ander were the ecclesiastical champions. 

That the investigation of the fundamental principles of 
government was deeply implicated in these dissensions ia 
evident from the immortal work of Qrotius, upon the rights 
of war and peace, which undoubtedly originated from them. 
Orotias himself had been a meet distingaished actor and 
sufferer in thoae important scenes of internal convulsion, 
and his work was first published very shortly after the de- 
parture of our forefathers from Leyden. It is veil known 
that in the course of the contest Mr. Robinson more than 
once appeared, with credit to himself, as a public diapntaot 
agunst Episcopius; and from the manner in which the fact 
is related by Governor Bradford, it is apparent that the 
whole Bngliah Ohuroh at Leyden took a aealons intern* 
in the religions part of the oontroveny. Aa i 
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the land, it is presamabia that thej wisely and honorablj 
avoided entangling ttemBelvea in the political contentions 
involved with it. Yet the theoretic principles, as they were 
drawn into discussion, conld not fail to arrest their &tten> 
tion, and most have assisted them to form accurate ideas 
concemtog the origin and extent of authority among men, 
independent of positive institutions. The importance of 
, these circumstances will not be duly weighed without 
taking into consideration the state of opinion then preva- 
lent in England. The general principles of government 
were there little understood and less examined. The whole 
substance of human authority was centred in the simple 
doctrine of royal prerogative, the origin of which was al- 
ways traced in theory to divine institution. Twenty years 
later, the aubject was more industriously sifted, and for 
half a century became one of the principal topics of con- 
troversy between the ablest and most enlightened men in 
the nation. The instrument of voluntary association exe- 
cuted on board the "Mayflower" testifies that the parties 
to it had anticipated the improvement of their nation. 

Another incident, from which we may derive occasion 
for important reflections, was the attempt of these original 
settlers to establish among them that comtnunity of goods 
and of labor, which fanciful politicians, from the days of 
Plato to those of fioussean, have recommended as the 
fundamental law of a perfect republic. This theory re- 
sults, it must be acknowledged, from principles of reason- 
ing moat flattering to the human character. If industry, 
frugality, and disinterested integrity were alike the virtues 
of all, there would, apparently, be more of the social spirit, 
in making all property a common stock, and giving to each 
individual a proportional title to the wealth of the whole. 
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Saoh is the baBis upon which Plato forbids, in his Bepablio, 
the diTision of property. Such ia the system apon which 
Boosseau proDoancea th^ first mao who inolosed a field 
with a fence, and said, "This u mine," a traitor to the 
haman apeciea. A wiser and more asefnl philosophy, how- 
eyer, directs ua to consider man according to the nature in 
which he was formed; subject to infirmities, which no wis* 
dom can remedy; to weaknesses, which no institntion can , 
strengthen; to vices, which no legislation can correot. 
Hence, it becomes obvious that separate property is the 
natural and indispntable right of separate ezertiou; that 
commonity of goods withoat community of toil is oppres- 
Bive.and unjust; that it counteracts the laws of nature^ 
which prescribe that he only who sows the seed shall reap 
the harvest; that it discourages all energy, by destroying 
its rewards; and makes the most virtuous and active mem- 
bers of society the slaves and drudges of the worst. Saoh 
was the issne of this experiment among our forefathei«, 
and the same event demonstrated the error of the system 
in the elder settlement of Virginia. Let us cherish that 
spirit of harmony which prompted our forefathers to make 
the attempt, under circumstances more favorable to its boo- 
cess than, perhaps, ever oocarred upon earth. Let as do 
less admire the candor with which they relinquished it, 
upon discovering its irremediable inefficacy. To found 
principles of government upon too advantageous an esti- 
mate of the human character is an error of inexperience, 
the source of which is so amiable Jhat it ia impossible to 
censure it with severity. "We have seen the same mistake 
committed in our own age, and upon a tai^ger theatre. 
Happily for our ancestors, their situation allowed them to 
repair it before its efieots had proved destruotive. They 
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liad no pride of Tain philosopb; to sapportt no perfidions 
rage of faction to glut, by perseTering in their mistaiceg 
until tiiey should be eztingaisbed in torrents of blood. 

As the attempt to establish among themselres the oom- 
mnnity of goods was a seal of that sacred bond which knit 
them so closely together, so the oondnct they observed 
toward the natives of the country displays their steadfast 
adherence to the rules of justice and their faithful attach- 
ment to those of benevolence and charity. 

No European settlement ever formed upon this conti- 
nent has been more distinguished for undeviating kindness 
and equity toward the savages. There are, indeed, moral- 
ists who have questioned the right of the Europeans to in- 
trude upon the possessions of the aboriginals in any case, 
and under any limitations whatsoever. But have they ma- 
turely considered the whole subject ? The ludian right of 
possession itself stands, with regard to the greater part 
of the country, upon a questionable foandation. Their 
cultivated fields; their constructed habitations; a space of 
ample sufficiency for their subsistence, and whatever they 
had annexed to themselves by personal labor, was un- 
doubtedly, by the laws of nature, theirs. But what is the 
right of a huntsman to the forest of a thousand miles over 
which he has accidentally ranged in quest of prey? Shall 
the liberal bounties of Providence to the race of man be 
monopolized by one of ten thousand for whom they were 
created? Shall the exuberant bosom of the common 
mother, amply adequate to the nourishment of millions, 
be claimed exclusively by a few hundreds of her oflEspring? 
Shall the lordly savage not only disdain the virtues and 
enjoyments of civilization himself, but shall he control the 
oiviluBation of a worid? Shall he forbid the wildemeaa to 
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nUltesrcwe? SlLall he forbid the oaks of the iorast 
to fall t>efwe the axe of indiutr;, and to me again, tnma- 
formed into the habitations (rf ease and elegance? Shall he 
doom an immense region of the globe to perpetual deeola* 
tion, and to hear tbe hovUngs vt the tiger and the W(^ 
Bilenoe forever the voice of homan gladness? Shall the 
fields and the TsUeya, which a beneficent Qod has formed 
to teem with the life of innamerable multitudes, be con- 
demned to everlasting barrenness? Shall the mighty rivera, 
ponred oat by the hand of natare, aa ohannels of oonununi- 
oation between numeroua nations, roll tbeir waters in snll^ 
silence and eternal solitude to ibe deep? Have hundreds 
of conunodioos harbors, a thousand leagues of coast, and 
a boundless ocean, been spread in tbe front of this land, 
and shall every purpose of utility to which they could 
apply be prohibited by the tenant of the woods? No, 
generoos philanthropists! Heaven has not been thus in- 
consistent in the works of its hands. Heaven has not thas 
placed at irreconcilable strife its moral laws with its phyih 
ical creation. The Pilgiims of Plymouth obtained tbur 
right fA possession to tbe territory on which they settled, 
by titles, as fair and unequivocal as any human propertgr 
can be held. By their voluntary association tbey recc^- 
nized their allegiance to the government of Britain, and in 
process of time received whatever powers and authorities 
could be conferred upon them by a charter from their 
sovereign. The spot on which they fixed had belonged to 
an Indian tribe, totally extirpated by that devonring pesti- 
lence which had swept the country shortly before their 
arrival. The territory, thus free from all exclusive posses- 
uon, they might have taken by the natural right <tf oooa- 
pancgr. Desiroiis, however, of giving ample satisfaction to 
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every pratenoe of prior right, bj formal and Bolema eoa- 
ventioDs with the ohiefa of the neighboring tribes, thej ac- 
qaired the farther seouritj of a purchase. At their hands 
the children of the desert had no caoae of complaint. Oa 
the great daj of retribatioa, what thousands, what millioiu 
of the American race will appear at the bar of judgment 
to arraign their European inrading conqoerorsl Let lu 
humbly hope that the fathers of the Plymouth Colon j will 
then appear in the whiteness of innocence. Let as indulge 
Id the belief that thej will not-only be free from all accusa- 
tion of injofltice to these nafortanate sons of nature, bat 
that the teBtim<Ktials ai their acts of kindness and benevo- 
lence toward them will plead_ the cause of their virtues, as 
they are now autheoticated by the record of history upon 
earth. 

BeligiouB discord has lost her sting; the cumbroas 
weapons of theolt^cal warfare are antiquated; the field 
of politics supplies the alchemists of our times with ma- 
terials of more fatal explosion, and the butchers of man- 
kind DO l(Higer travel to another world for instrameDts of 
cmelky and destruction. Our age is too enlightened to con- 
tend upon topics which concern only the interests of eter- 
ni^; the men who hold in premier contempt all controversies 
about trifles, except Bach as inflame their own paaaions^ 
have made it a comnuHipIace censure i^aiast yoor ances- 
tors, that their seal was enkindled by sobjects of trivial 
importance; and that however aggrieved by tbe intolerance 
of others, th^ were alike intolerant themsdves. Against 
theae objeotions, yoor candid Jadgment will not require aa 
onqnaUfled justifloatioFa; bat your respect and gratitude for 
^6 foondets of the State may boldly claim an ample ^>oI- 
ogy. inw ofigiaal groaaAi ot dteir mfutmtiam Uam the 
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Ohuroh of England vera not objects of a m^nitade to dis- 
solve tbe bonds of oommunion, much less those of chanty, 
between Ghristiaa brethren of the same essential princi- 
ples. Some of them, however, were not iaoonsiderable, 
and DomerouB indaoements conoarred to give them an ex- 
traordinary interest ia their eyes. When that portentous 
Bystem of abuses, the Papal dominioo, was overturned, a 
great variety of religions sects arose in its stead in the 
geveral couQtries, which for many centuries before had 
been screwed beneath its subjection. The fabric of the 
Reformation, first undertaken in Eogland upon a contracted 
basis, by a capricious and sanguinary tyrant, had been suc- 
cessively overthrown and restored, renewed and altered, 
according to the varying humors and principles of four 
successive monarchs. To ascertain the precise point of 
division between the genuine institutions of Christianity 
and the corruptions accumulated upon them in the progress 
of fifteen centuries, was found a task of extreme difficulty 
throughout the Obristian world. 

Men of the profoundest learning, of the sublimest genius, 
and of the purast integrity, after devoting their lives to the 
research, finally differed in their ideas upon many great 
points, both of doctrine and discipline. The main question, 
it was admitted on all hands, most intimately concerned the 
highest interests of man, both temporal and eternal. Can 
ve wonder that men who felt their happiness hero and their 
hopes of hereafter, their worldly welfare and the kingdom 
of heaven at stake, should sometimes attach au importance 
beyond their intrinsic weight to collateral points of contro- 
versy, oonaeoted with the all-involving object of the Befor- 
mation ? The changes in the forms and principles of relig- 
ions worship were introdaoed and regulated in England bj 
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the hand of pnblio aathority. Bat that hand had not been 
uniform or eteadj in its operatioDS. Daring the persecu- 
tions inflicted in the interval of Popish restoration under 
the reign of Mary, upon all who favored the Beformation, 
many of the most zealous reformers had been compelled 
to fly their country. While residing on the continent of 
Europe, they had adopted the principles of the most com- 
plete and rigorous reformation, as taught and established 
by Calvin. On returning afterward to their native coun- 
try, they were dissatisfled with the partial reformation, at 
which, as they conceived, the English establishment had 
rested; and claiming the privilege of private conscience, 
upon which alone any departure from the Church of Borne 
could be jostifled, they insisted upon the right of adhering 
to the system of ibsir own preference, and, of course, upoa 
that of non-conformity to the establishment prescribed by 
the royal authority. The only means used to convino* 
them of error and reclaim them from dissent was force, 
and force served but to confirm the opposition it was 
meant to suppress. By driving the founders of the Ply- 
mouth Colony into exile, it constrained them to absolute 
separation from the Churoh of England; and by the refusal 
afterward to allow them a positive toleration, even in this 
American wilderness, the council of James I. rendered that 
separation irreconcilable. Viewing their religious libertiea 
here, as held only by suSeranoe, yet bound to them by all 
the ties of conviction, and by all their sufierings for them, 
oould they forbear to look upon every dissenter among tbem- 
aelves with a jealous eye? Within two years after their 
Uoding, they beheld a rival settlement attempted in their 
immediate ne^;hborhood; and not long after, the laws ol 
seU-inreBerTatioa eotnpelled them to break up a neat <A rer- 
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ellera, who boasted of protection from the mother country, 
and who had recurred to the easy bat peroicious resource 
of feeding their waotoa idleness, by furniBhiDg the savages 
with the meauB, the skill, and the instraments of European 
dsstructiou. Toleration, in that instance, would have been 
self-murder, and many other examples might be alleged, in 
which their necessary measures of self-defence have been 
exaggerated into cruelty, and their most indispeDsable pre- 
cautions distorted into persecution. Yet shall we not pre- 
tend .fiat they were exempt from the common laws of mor- 
tality, or entirely free from all the errors of their age. 
Their zeal might Bometimes be too ardent, but it was al- 
ways sincere. At this day, religious indulgence is one 
of our clearest duties, because It is one of our undisputed 
rights. While we rejoice that the principles of genuine 
Christianity have so far triumphed over the prejudices of 
a former generation, let us fervently hope for the day 
when it will prove equally victorious over the malignant 
passions of our own. 

In thus calling your attention to some of the peculiar 
features in the principles, the character, and the history 
of oar forefathers, it is as wide from my design, as I 
know it would be from your approbation, to adorn their 
memory with a chaplet plucked from the domain of oth- 
ers. The occasion and the day are more peculiarly devoted 
to them, and let it never be dishonored with a contracted 
and exclusive spirit. Our affections as citizens embrace the 
whole extent of the Union, and the names of Saleigh, 
Smith, Winthrop, Calvert, Fenn and Oglethorpe excite 
' in our minds recollections equally pleasing and gratitude 
equally fervent with those of Carver and Bradford. Two 
centuries have not yet elapsed since the first Soropeaa 
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foot touched the soil whioh now coastitutes the Ameri- 
CSD IJaiou. Two centories more and our nambers mask 
exceed thoae of Europe itself. The destinies of this em- 
pire, as they appear in prospect before as, disdain the 
powers of haman caloulatioa. Yet, as the original founder 
of the Boman State is said once to have lifted upon his 
shoulders the fame and fortunee of all his posteritj, so let 
US nerer forget that the glory and greatnees of all oar de- 
BcendantB is in onr hands. Preserve in all their purity, 
refine, if possible, from all their alloy, those virtues whioh 
we this day oomniemorata as the ornament of oar fore- 
fathers. Adhere to them with inflexible resolution, as to 
the horns of the altar; instil them with unwearied perse- 
reranve into the minds of your children; bind your Hoola 
and theirs to the national Dnioa as the chords of life are 
centred in die heart, and you shall soar with rapid and 
steady wing to the summit of human glory. Nearly a 
century ago, one of thoae rare minds to whom it is given 
to disoern fatore greatness in its seminal principles, upon 
contemplating the ntoation of this continent, pronounced, 
in a vein of poetic inspiration, "Westward the star of 
empire takes its way." Let us unite in ardent auppUca- 
tioD to the Founder of nations and the Builder of worlds, 
that what then was prophecy may continue unfolding into 
history — ^that the deareit hopes of the human race may not 
be extinguished in diaappointment, aod that the last may 
prove the noblest empire of time. 
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, LAFAYBTTB 

DBUVSRED IN CONGRESS. DECEMBER ji, «m 

ON THE 6th of September, 1757, Lafayette was bom. 
Tbe kings of Fraoce and Britain were seated upon 
tlieir thrones bj virtue of the principle of heredi- 
tary saccessioa, rariously modified and blended with dif- 
ferent forms of religious faith, and they were waging war 
against each other, and exhanstlng the blood and treasure 
of their people for caases in which neither of the nations 
had any beneficial or lawful interest. 

In this war the father of Lafayette fell in the cause of 
his king bat not of his country. He was an officer of an 
invading army, the instrument of his sovereign's wanton 
ambition and last of conquest. The people of the elector- 
ate of Hanover had done no wrong to him or to his coun- 
try. When his son came to an age capable of understand- 
ing the irreparable loss that he had suffered, and to reflect 
upon the causes of his father's fate, there was no drop of 
consolation mingled in the cap from the consideration that 
be had died for his country. And when the youthful mind 
was awakened to meditation upon the rights of mankind, 
the principles of freedom, and theories of govemmeut, it 
cannot be difficult to perceive in the illustrations of his own 
family records the source of that aversion to hereditary rule, 
perhaps the most distinguishing feature of his own political 
opinions, and to whioh he adhered through all the vicissi- 
tudes 6f his life. . . . 

Lafayette was bom a sabject of the most absolute and 
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most splendid monarchy of Europe, and in the higliest rank 
of her proud and chivalrous Dobiltty. He had been edu- 
cated at a college of the XJniTersitj of Paris, founded by 
the royal munificence of Louis XIY., or Cardinal Bichelieu. 
Left an orphan in early childhood, with the inheritance of 
a princely fortune, be had been married, at sixteen years 
oF age, to a daughter of the House of Koailles, the most 
distinguished family of the kingdom, scarcely deemed in 
public coDsideratioD inferior to that which wore the crown. 
He came into active life, at the change from boy to man, a 
husband and a father, in the full enjoyment of everything 
that avarice could covet, with a certain prospect before him 
of all that ambition could crave. Happy in hie domestic 
aSections, incapable, from the benignity of bis nature, of 
envy, hatred, or revenge, a life of "ignoble ease and indo- 
lent repose" seemed to be that which nature and fortune 
had combined to prepare before him. To men of ordinary 
mold this condition would have led to a lite of luxurious 
apathy and sensual indulgence. Such was the life into 
which, from the operation of the same causes, Louis XY. 
had Buak, with his household and court, while Lafayette 
was rising to manhood surrounded by the contamination 
of their example. Had his natural endowments been even 
of the higher and nobler order of such as adhere to virtue, 
even in the lap of prosperity, and in the bosom of tempta- 
tion, he might have lived and died a pattern of the nobility 
of France, to be classed, in aftertimes, with the Turennes 
and the Montansiers of the age of Louis XIT., or with the 
Tillars or the Lamoignons of the age immediately preceding 
his own. 

But aa, in the firmament of heaven that rolls over our 
heads, there is, among the stars of the first magnitude, one 
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SO pre*«idiMiit in splendor as, in the opinion of astronomeKi, 

to coQBtitnte a class by itself, bo in the fourteen hundred 
years of the French monarchy, among the multitades of 
great and mighty men which it has evolved, the nama 
of Lafayette stands unrivalled in the aolitade of glory. 

In entering upon the threshold of life, a career was ta 
open before him. Be had this option of the court and the 
camp. An of&ce was tendered to him in the household <^ 
the king's brother, the Oonnt de Provence, since succes- 
sively a royal exile and a reinstated king. The servitude 
and inaction of a court had no charms for bim; he preferred 
a commission In the army, and, at the time of the Declara- 
tion of Independence, was a captain of dragoons in garrison 
at Metz. 

There, at an entertainment given by his relative, ths 
Marecbal de Broglie, tke commandant of the plaoe, to the 
Duke of 01oucester, brother to the British king, and then 
a transient traveller through that part of France, he learns, 
as an incident of intelligence received that morning by the 
Boglish prince from London, that the congress of rebels at 
Philadelphia had issaed a Declaration of Independence. A 
conversation ensues npon^he causes which have oontribnted 
to produce this event, and upon the consequences which may 
be expected to flow from it. The imagination of Lafayette 
has caught across the Atlantic tide the spark emitted from 
the Declaration of Independence; his heart has kindled at 
Uie shock, and, before he slumbers upon his pillow, he has 
resolved to devote his life and fortune to the cause. 

You have before you the cause and the man. The self- 
devotion of Lafayette was twofold. First to the people, 
maintaining a bold and seemingly desperate struggle against 
oppression, and for national eziatenoe. 3eo<mdly, i 
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mhieflj, to dw prinoiplm of their dedaratioD, whioh then 
first unfurled before his eyes the consecrated standard of 
hnmaa rights. To that standard, without an instant of hesi- 
tation, he repaired. Where it would lead him, it is scarcely 
probable that he himself then foresaw. It was then identi- 
cal with the Stars and Stripes of the American Union, 
floating to the breeze from the Hall of Independence, at 
Philadelphia. Nor sordid avarice, nor vulgar ambition, 
ooald point his footsteps to the pathway leading to that 
banner. To the love of ease or pleasure nothing oouid be 
more repulsive. Something may be allowed to the beatings 
of the youthful breast, which make ambition virtue, and 
something to the spirit of military adventure, imbibed from 
his profession, and which he felt in common with many 
others. Vrance, Oermany, Poland, furnished to the armies 
of this TTnion, in our revolutionary struggle, no inconsid- 
erable number of officers of high rank and distinguished 
merit. The names of Pulaski and De Kalb are numbered 
among the martyrs of our freedom, and their ashes repose 
in our soil side by side with the canonized bones of Warren 
and of Montgomery. To the virtues of Lafayette, a more 
protracted career and happier earthly destinies were re- 
served. To the moral principle of political action, the 
sacrifices of no other man were comparable to his. Youth, 
health, fortune; the favor of his king; the enjoyment of 
ease and pleasure; even the choicest blessings of domestic 
felicity — he gave them all for toil and danger in a distant 
land, and an almost hopeless cause; but it was the cause of 
jostioe, and of the rights of humankind. . . . 

Pronounce him one of the first men of his age, and you 
have not yet done him justice. Try him by that test to 
which he sought in vain to stimulate the vulgar and selfish 
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f^irit of Ki^iK^eoa; oIbbs him unong the men lAo, to ooa- 
pare and seat themselTea, muet take in the compaaB of all 
ages; turn back your eyes upon the records ot time, aam- 
moQ from the creation of the world to this day the mi^^ 
dead of every age and every clime — and where, among the 
race of merely mortal men, shall oae be found who, as the 
benefactor of his kind, shall claim to take preoedenoe <tf 
Lafayette 7 

There hare doubtless been, in all ages, men whose die* 
coveriee or iDventions, in the world of matter or of mind, 
have opened new avenues to the dominion of man otot the 
material creation; have increased his means or his faculties 
of enjoyment; have raised him in nearer approximation to 
that higher and happier condition, the object of his hopca 
and aspirations in his present state of existence. 

I^ayette discovered no new prinaiple of politiGs or of 
morals. He invented nothing in science. He disclosed no 
new phenomenon in the laws of nature. Born and educated 
in the highest order of feudal nobility, under the most 
absolute monarchy of Burope, in possession of an affluent 
fortune, and master of himself and of all hb capabilities, at 
the moment of attaining mauhood the principle of repub- 
lican justice and of social equality took possession of hu 
heart and mind, as if by inspiration from above. He de- 
voted himself, his life, his fortune, bis hereditary honors, 
bis towering ambition, his splendid hopes, all to the cause 
of liberty. He came to another hemisphere to defend her. 
He became one of the most cSective champions of our inde- 
pendence; but, that once achieved, he returned to his own 
country, and thenceforward took no part in die controver- 
sies which have divided os. In the events of our revoia- 
tioD, and in ^e forms of policy which we har* adopted for 
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the eBtablishmeDt sod perpetaatioa of oar freedom, Lafay- 
ette foaad the most perfect form of govenunent. He wished ' 
to add nothing to it. He woald gladly have abstracted 
nothing from it. Instead of the imaginary republic of 
Plato, or the Utopia of Sir Thomas More, he took a prac 
tical existing model, in actual operation here, and never 
attempted or wished more than to apply it faithfully to hia 
owQ country. 

It was not girea to Moses to enter the promised land; 
but he saw it from the summit of Fisgah. It was not given 
to Lafayette to witness the consummation of his wishes in 
the establishment of a republic and the extinction of all 
hereditary rule in France. His principles were in advance 
of the age and hemisphere in which he lived. A Bourbon 
still reigns on the throne of France, and it is not for us to 
scrutinize the title by which he reigns. The principles of 
elective and hereditary power, blended in reluctant union 
in his person, like the red and white roses of Tork and 
Lancaster, may postpone to aftertime the last conflict to 
which they must altimately come. The life of the patriarch 
was not long enough for the development of hia whole 
political system. Its final accomplishment is in the womb 
of time. 

The anticipation of this event is the more certain, from 
the consideration that all the principles for which Lafayette 
contended were practical. He never indulged himself in 
wild and fanciful speculations. The principle of hereditary 
power was, in his opinion, the bane of all republican liberty 
in Europe. Unable to extinguish it in the Revolution of 
1880, so far as concerned the chief magistracy of the nation, 
Lafayette had the satisfaction of seeing it abolished with 
reference to the peerage. A hereditary orowu, stripped 
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of the aappoit wbioh it may derive fFom a heraditaiy 
peengd, however oompatible with Asiatio despotiaia, is aa 
anomaly in the history of the OhriBtian world, aad in the 
theory of free goveromeot. There is no argument produci- 
ble agaioBt the existence of a hereditary peerage bat ap> 
plies with aggravated weight against the transmission, from 
sire to son, of a hereditary crown. The prejadioes and 
passions of the people of France rejected the principle <^ 
inherited power, in every station of public trost, excepting 
the first and highest of them all; but there they clang to it, 
as did the Israelitea of old to the savory deities of Egypt. 

This is not the time nor the place for a disquisition apoti 
the comparative merits, as a system of government, of a re- 
public, and a monarchy surronnded by repablioan institu- 
tions. Upon this subject there is among as no diversity of 
opinion; and if it should take the people of France anothev 
half century of internal and external war, of dazzling and 
delusive glories, of unparalleled triumphs, humiliating re- 
verses, and bitter disappointments, to settle it to their satis- 
faction, the ultimate result can only bring them to the point 
where we have stood from the day of ^e Declaration of 
Independenoe — to the point where Lafayette would have 
brought them, and to which he looked as a consammatioa 
devoutly to be wished. 

Then, too, and then only, will be the time when the 
character of Lafayette will be appreciated at its trae valae 
throughout the civilized world. When the principle of 
hereditary dominion shall be extinguished in all the insti- 
tutions of France; when government shall no longer be 
considered as property transmissible from sire to son, bat 
as a trust committed for a limited time, and then to return 
to the people whence it came) as a bordensome duty to be - 
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diBohaiged, and not as a reward to be abased ; when a elaim, 
any claim, to political power by inheritance aball, in the 
estimation of the whole French people, be held aa it now ia 
by the whole people of the North American Union-'thea 
will be the time for contemplating the character of Lafay- 
ette, not merely in the events of his life, but in the full 
derelopment of his intellectaal conceptioDB, of his fervent 
aspirationB, of the laboiB and perils and saoriflces of bis 
long and eveatfol career upon earth; and thenceforward, 
til) the hour when the trump of the Archangel shall sound 
to announce that Time shall be no more, the name of 
Lafayette shall stand enrolled upon the annals of our race, 
high on the list oi the pure and disinterested benefactors 
of mankind. 



THE JUBILEE OF THE CONSTITUTION 

DELIVERED AT NEW YORK, APRIL y>. i8k 
AOtu-CAOuom and Brethren, Aesociatee of the Nets Tork Btetorieai Boeietg: 

WOULD it be an unlicensed trespass of the imagina- 
tion to conceive that on the night preoedii^ the 
day of which you now commemorate the fiftieth 
anniversary — on the night preceding that thirtieth of April, 
1789, when from the balcony of your city hall the chancellor 
of the State of New York administered to George Washing- 
ton the' solemn oath faithfully to execute the office of Presi- 
dent of the United States, and to the best of his ability to 
preserve, protect, and defend the Constitution of the United 
States^that in the visions of the night the guardian angel 
of the Father of our Country had appeared before him, in 
(!»— ToL TL— Orations 
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the Tenented torn of hia mother, and, to cfaeer and encour- 
age him in the performance of the momentons and solemn 
daties'that he was about to assame, had delivered to him 
a suit of celestial armor — a helmet, coiuisting of the prin- 
cipleB of piety, of justice, of honor, of benevolence, with 
which from his earliest infancy he had hitherto walked 
throngh life, in the presence of all his brethren; a spear, 
studded with the self-evident truths of the Declaration 
of Independence; a sword, the same with which he had led 
the armies of his country through the war of freedom to the 
summit of the triumphal arch of Independence; a corselet 
and cuishes of long experience and habitual intercourse in 
peace and war with the world of mankind, his contempo- 
raries of the human race, in all their stages of civilizatioD ; 
and, last of all, the Constitution of the United States, a 
shield, embossed by heavenly hands with the future his- 
tory of his country? 

Yes, gentlemen, on that shield the Constitution of the 
United States was sculptured (by forms unseen, and in 
oharacters then invisible to mortal eye), the predestined 
and prophetic history of the one confederated people of 
the North American Union. 

They had been the settlers of tbirteen separate and dis 
tinct English colonies, along the margin of the shore of the 
North American Continent; contiguously situated, but char- 
tered by .adventurers of oharacters variously diversified, in- 
cluding sectarians, religions and political, of all the classes 
which for the two preceding centuries had agitated and 
divided the people of the British islands — and with them 
were intermingled the descendants of Hollanders, Swedes, 
Germans, and French fugitives from the persecution of the 
revoker of the Edict of Nantes. 
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In the bosoms of this people, ^lu heterc^neoosty c<Hn* 
powd, there was boming, kindled at different faraaoee, but 
all furnaces of affliction, one clear, steady flame of liberty. 
Bold and dating enterprise, stabborn endurance of priva- 
tion, unflinching intrepidity in faoii^ danger, and inflexible 
adherence to oonscientious principle, had steeled to ener- 
getic and onyielding hardihood the characters of the primi- 
tive settlers of all these colonies. Since that time two or 
three generations of men had passed away, bat they had 
increased and multiplied with unexampled rapidity; and 
the land itself had been the recent theatre of a ferociotu 
and bloody seven years' war between the two most powerful 
and most civilized nations of Europe contendii^ for the 
possession of this continent. 

Of that strife the victorious combatant had been Britain. 
Ste had conquered the provinces of France. She had ex- 
pelled her rival totally from the continent, over which, 
bounding herself by the Mississippi, she was thenceforth to 
hold divided empire only with Spain. She had acquired 
undisputed control over the Indian tribes still tenanting the 
lorests unexplored by the Buropean man. She had estab- 
lished an uncontested monopoly of the commerce of all her 
oolonies. But forgetting all the warnings of preceding ages 
— ^forgetting the lessons written in the blood of her owa 
children, through centuries of departed time — she undertook 
to tax the people of the colonies without their consent. 

Besistance, instantaneous, unconcerted, sympathetic, in- 
flexible resistance, like an eleotric shock, startled and 
roused the people of all the English colonies on thai 
continent. 

This was the first signal of the Korth American Union. 
The straggle was for chartered rights — for English libertiea 
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— ^for the oaiue of Algernoo Sidney sad John Hampden — 
for trial by jury — the Habeas Corpua and Magna Gharta. 

Bat the English lawyers had decided that Pftrlianient 
was omnipotent — and Parliament, in its omnipotence, in- 
stead of trial by jary and the Habeas Corpus, enacted ad- 
miralty conrts in England to try Americana for oSencea 
charged against them as committed in America; instead of 
MiB privileges of Magna Charta, nullified the charter itself 
of MassaohuBetts Bay; shut ap the port of Boston; sent 
armies and naries to keep the peace and teach the colonies 
that Joha Hampden was a rebel and Algernon Sidoey a 
traitor. 

English liberties had failed them. From the omnipo- 
tence of ParliameQt the colonists appealed to the rights of 
man and the omnipotence of the Ood of battles. Unioul 
Uoionl was the iDstiactive and simultaneous cry through- 
oat the land. Their Congress, assembled at Philadelphia, 
once — twice — had petitioned the king; had remonstrated to 
Parliament; had addressed the people of Britain, for the 
rights of Ei^lishmen — in Tain. Fleets and armies, the 
blood of Lexington, and the dres of Charlestown and 
Falmoath, had been the answer to petition, remonstrance, 
and address. . . . 

The dissolntion of allegiance to the British crown, the 
seTeranoe of the colonies from the British Empire, and their 
aotaal existence aa independent States, were definitively 
established in fact, by war and peace. The independence 
of each separate State had never been declared of right. 
It never existed in fact. Upon the principles of the Decla- 
ration of Independence, the dissolution of the ties of alle- 
gianoe, the assumption of sovereign power, and the institution 
of civil government, are all acta of transcendent authority, 
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wliiob the pe(^le alone are oompeteat to perfona; and, ao- 
oordingly, it is io the oame aod by the aatfawity of the 
people, that two of these acts — the dissolution of allegiance, 
with the severanoe from the British Empire, and the decla- 
ration of the United Colonies, as free and independent 
States — were performed by that instroment. 

But there still remained the last and orovniag act, which 
the people of the Union alone were competent to perform — 
^e institation of civil goremment, for that oompoaad na- 
tion, the United States of America. 

At this day it cannot but strike ub as extraordinary, that 
it does not appear to have occurred to any one membu <^ 
that assembly, which had laid down in terms so clear, so 
explicit, so unequivocal, the foundation of all just govern- 
meat, in the imprescriptible rights of man, and the tran- 
scendent sovereignty of the people, and who in those prin- 
ciples had set forth their only personal vindication from 
the charges of rebellion against their king, and of treason 
to their coantrj, that their last crowning act was still to be 
performed upon the same principles. That is, the institu- 
tion, by the people of the United States, of a civil govern- 
ment, to guard and protect and defend them all. On the 
contrary, that same assembly which issued the Declaration 
of Independence, instead of continuing to act in the namtt 
and by the authority of the good people of the United 
States, had, immediately after the appointment of the com- 
mittee to prepare the Declaration, appointed another com- 
mittee, of one member from each colony, to prepare and 
digest the form of confederation to be entered into between 
the colonies. 

That committee reported on the twelfth of July, eight 
days after the Declaration of Independence had been issued, 
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a draft oi articles of confederation between the colonies. 
Thia draft was prepared by John Dickinson, then a del^ate 
from Penusylvama, who voted against the Declaration of 
Independence, and never signed it, having been superseded 
by a new election of delegates from that State, eight days 
after his draft was reported. 

There was thus no congeniality of principle between the 
Declaration of Independence and the Articles of Confedera- 
tion. The foundation of the former was a superintending 
Providence — the rights of man, and the constitaent revolu- 
tionary power of the people. That of the latter was the 
sovereignty of organized power, and the independence of 
the separate or dia-united States, The fabric of the Declara- 
tion and that of the Confederation were each consistent with 
its own foundation, but they could not form one consistent, 
symmetrical edifice. They were the productions of different 
minds and of adverse paasioas; one, ascending for the foun- 
dation of human goverament to the laws of nature and of 
Ood, written upon the heart of man; the other, resting 
upon the basis of human institutions, and prescriptive law, 
and colonial charter. The cornerstone of the one was 
right, that of the other was power. .- . . 

Where, then, did each State get the sovereignty, free- 
dom, and independence, which the Articles of Confederation 
declare it retains ?^not from the whole people of the whole 
Union — not from the Declaration of Independence — not from 
the people of the State itself. It was aasumed by agreement 
between the Legislatures of the several States, and their del- 
egates in Congress, without authority from or consultation 
of the people at all. 

In the Declaration of Independence, the enacting and 
constituent party dispensing and delegating sovereign power 
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b the whole people of the TTnited Colonies. The recipieot 
party, invested with power, is the Ucited Colonies, declared 
United States. 

In the Articles of Confederation, this order of agency is 
inverted. Each State is the constituent and enacting party, 
and the United States in Congress assembled the recipient 
of delegated power — and that power delegated with such a 
penurious and carking hand that it had more the aspect 
of a reyooation of the Declaration of Independence than 
an instrument to carry it into effect. 

None of these indispensably necessary powers were ever 
conferred by the State Legislatures upon the Congress of 
the federation; and well was it that they never were. The 
system itself was radically defective. Its incurable disease 
was an apostasy from the principles of the Declaration of 
Independence. A substitution of separate State sovereign- 
ties, in the place of the constituent sovereignty of the 
people, was the basis of the Confederate Union. 

In the Congress of the Confederation, the master minds 
of James Madison and Alexander Hamilton were constantly 
engaged through the closing years of tbe Kevolutionary War 
and those of peace which immediately succeeded. That of 
John Jay was associated with them shortly after the peace, 
in the capacity ot Secretary to the Congress for Foreign 
Affairs. The incompetency of the Articles of Confederation 
for the management of the affairs of the Union at home and 
abroad was demonstrated to them by thd painful and morti- 
fying experience of every day. Washington, though in re- 
tirement, was brooding over the cruel injustice suffered by 
his associates in arms, the warriors of the Bevolution; over 
the prostration of the public credit and the faith of the na- 
tion, in the neglect to provide for the payment even of the 
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interest upon tHe pablic debt; over the disappointed hopes 
of the friende of freedom; in the language of the addrew 
from CoDgress to the StaCeB of the eighteenth of April, 178B 
-—"the [Hide and boast of Amerios, that the rights for which 
she contended were the rights of hnman oatore." 

At his residence at Houat Vernon, in March, 1780, tlM 
first idea was started of a rerisal of the Articles of Oocfed* 
eration, b; an organization, of means differing from that of 
a compact between the State Legislatures and their own 
delegates in Congress. A convention of delegates from the 
State Legislatures, independent of the Congress itself, was 
the expedient which presented itself for effecting the pur- 
pose, and an augmentation of the powers of CongreBs for 
the regulation of commerce, as the object for which this 
assembly was to be convened. In January, 1786, the pro- 
posal was made and adopted in the Legislature of Virginia, 
and communicated to the other State Legislatures. 

The Convention was held at Annapolis, in September 
of that year. It was attended by delegates from only five 
of the central States, who, on oomparing their restricted 
powers with the glaring and universally acknowledged de- 
fects of the Confederation, reported only a recommendation 
for the assemblage of another convention of delegates to 
meet at Philadelphia, in May, 1787, from all the States, 
and with enlarged powers. 

The Constitution of the United States was the work o( 
this Convention. But in its construction the Convention 
immediately perceived that they must retrace their steps, 
and fall back from a league of friendship between Bovereigo 
States to the constituent sovereignty of the people; from 
power to right — from the irresponsible despotism of State 
sovereignty to the self-evident troths of the Deolaratioa at 
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tadependence. In that instrament, the right to institute 
and to ftlter goveroineDtB among men was ascribed exclu- 
sively to the people — the ends of government were declared 
to be to secure the natural rights of man; and that when the 
government degenerates from the promotion to the destruc- 
tion of that euf? bhe right and the duty accrues to the peo- 
ple to dissolve this degenerate govemment and to institute 
another. The signers of the Declaration further averred, 
that the one people of the United Colonies were then pre- 
cisely in that situation — with a government degenerated into 
tyranny, and called upon by the laws of nature and of na- 
ture's God to dissolve that govemment and to institute 
another. Then, in the name and by the authority of the 
good people of the colonic, they pronounced the dissolu- 
tion of their all^iance to the king, and their eternal sepa- 
ration from the nation of Great Britain — and declared the 
United Colonies independent States. And here as the rep- 
resentatives of the one people they had stopped. They 
did not require the confirmation of this act, for the power 
to make the declaration had already been conferred upon 
them by the people, delegating the power, indeed, sepa- 
rately in the separate colonies, not by colonial authority, 
bat by the spontaneons revolutionary movement of the 
people in them all. 

From the day of that Declaration, the constituent power 
of the people had never been called into action. A con- 
federacy had been substituted in the place of a govern- 
ment, and State sovereignty had usurped the constituent 
sovereignty of the people. 

The Convention assembled at Philadelphia had them- 
selves no direct authority from the people. Their aathor- 
ity was all derived from the State L^ialatores. But they 
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had the Articles of Confederation before them, aad they saw 
and felt the wretched condition into which they had brought 
the whole people, and that the Union itself was in the ago- 
niee of death. They soon peroeived that the indispeneably 
needed powers were such as no State government, no com- 
binatioD of them, was by the principles of t...' Declaration 
of Independence competent to bestow. They could emanate 
only from the people. A highly respectable portion of the 
assembly, still cUi^Dg to the confederacy of States, pro- 
posed, as a Bobstitate for the Constitution, a mere reriral 
of the Articles of Oonfederatioo, with a grant of additicwial 
powers to the Congress. Their plan waa respectfully and 
thoroughly discussed, but the want of a government and 
of the sanction of the people to the delegation of poweta 
happily prevailed. A oonstitation for the people, and the 
distribution of legislatire, executive, and judicial powers 
was prepared. It announced itself as the work of the peo- 
ple themselves; and as this was unquestionably a power 
assumed by the Convention, not del^ated to them by the 
people, they religiously confined it to a simple power to 
propose, and carefully provided that it should be no more 
than a proposal until sanctioned by the Confederation Coa> 
grese, by the State Legislatures, and by the people of the 
Beveral States, in conventions specially assembled, by au- 
thority of their Legislatures, for the single purpose of exam- 
ining and paeeiog upon it. 

And thuB was consummated the work commenced by the 
Beolaratton of Independence— a work in which the people <A 
the Korth American Union, acting under the deepest sense 
of responsibility to the Supreme Bnler of the universe, had 
achieved the most transcendent act of power that social maa 
in his mortal otmdition can perform — even that of dissolTiag 
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the tiea of allegiance hj which he is bound to his oountry; 
of renouDciDg that country itself ; of demolishing its govern- 
ment; of institutiag another gorernment; and of tnakiog for 
himself another country in its stead. 

And OD that day, of which you now commemorate the 
fiftieth anniversary — on that thirtieth day of April, 1789 
— was this mighty revolution, not only in the ^airs of 
otir own country, but in the principles of governmeat 
OTer civilized man, accomplished. 

The Revolution itself was a work of thirteen years — and 
had never been completed until that day. The Declaration 
of Independence and the Constitution of the United States 
are parts of one consistent whole, founded upon one and the 
iame theory of government, then new in practice, though not 
M a theory, for it had been working itself Into the mind 
of man for many ages, and bad been especially expounded 
in the writings of Locke, though it had never before been 
adopted by a great nation in practice. 

There are yet, even at this day, many speculative objec- 
tions to this theory. Even in our own country there are 
still philoBophers who deny the principles asserted in the 
Declaration, as self-evident truths — who deny the natural 
equality and inalienable rights of man — who deny that the 
people are the only legitimate source of power — who deny that 
all juat poweta of government are derived from the consent 
of the governed. Neither yoiir time, nor perhaps the oheer- 
fnl nature of this occasion, permit me here to enter upon the 
examination of this anti-revolutionary theory, which arrays 
State sovereignty against the constituent sovereignty of the 
people, and distorts the Constitution of the United States 
into a league of friendship between confederate corpora- 
tioDB. I speak to matters of fact. There ia tke Declara- 
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tion of iDdependeoce, and there is the Constitutioo of tho 
United States — let them speak for themselres. The groesly 
immoral and dishonest doctrine of despotic State sorer- 
eigntj, the exclusive judge of its own obligations, and re- 
sponsible to DO power on earth or in heaven, for the viola- 
tion of them, is not there. The Declaration says, it is not 
in me. The Gonstitation says, it is not in me. 
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JACKSON 



A NDBET JAOKSOH wm bom in ITet, at Uw TmImw or Ttuww Settto- 
mentonthe bounduy ot Vorth and South Owotiiia, whithsi hk parenU had 
emigrated from OanicklsripiH ia Ireland, in 1166. He bad no tegular achool- 
fag. 8Mae Blight share he had ia the War of Independeuoe, and was taken 
idBOoer In 11S1. BubaeqQentlj he atadied law at SatlBbnrT, N^th Oanilina, 
■ud, having been admitted to tlie bar, began to practice at NaahTiUe, Tennea- 
■ee. In 179S he helped to frame ttia OonstJCntioQ of TenuMsee, and repre> 
HUted tliat State in the Federal Oongrew, where be dlatinguiabed himaetf m 
an irreoondlable oppoaait of Washington. In ITST lie wm elected a United 
Btates 3eualor, but resigned in the following ;ear. He waa Judge of the 
Hapratne Court of Tenneesee tioa 1TB8 to IBfrl. At the trial at Aaron Bnrr 
in ISOT, Jackson waa one at Ids oon^iioaoas ehatnpiona. In IBIS, aa lC^oc» 
General of Uilitia, he commanded in tlie oaminigu against the Greek Indians in 
Qeorgia and Alabama, and Uiere first attracted general aotlce b; his talents 
In Uaj, 1814, he was conuaisstoned a Uajor-Geueral in the regnlar arm; to 
serra against the Bridah. In November, Ike captured Pensacc^ irUoh had 
lieen used aa a base ot operations, and on Jannary 8, ISIG, he inflicted a aerere 
defeat on tiie anem; before ITew Orieana. In 1818 lie received the oomniand 
against theBemindea In nohda, and In 1631 lie waa a^Kiinted military governor 
of that Or'Mtf. In Augnac, 1811, tbe TenneMee Houae of BepresantatlTea 
iK>miiiat«d Jaotoon tor President, and in tbe Mlowii^ year he was Heot to tlie 
IfedMal Senate. In the general election of 18SA Jackson obtained the largest 
nnmber of electoral votes, bat at tbe oisulng election b; the House of Bepre- 
sentatives Adams waa chosen. In 1828 Jat^son was elected President hj a 
large majority, and was reelected to a second term. In the oourse of hia 
adminise^tliMi he overthrew the Bank of the United States, cmahed the 
attempt of South Candlna to nnllify Federal statulee, and, liaviug qnarrelled 
with John 0. Calhoun, gare the weight of hia influence to Tan Buren's 
eaodldaaj lor the Presideney. When he went out ot offloe on Uarch 4, I83T, 
he waa tar more popular than when he flnrt became Ohiat Magistrate, and, 
nntU the last day of bis life, his name ma a ipaB M coajnn frith. He died 
near ITMhTiUa on June 8, liU. 
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STATE RIGHTS AND FEDERAL SOVEREIGNTY 

SECOND INAUGURAL ADDRESS. DELIVERED MARCH *. iSu 

Fitlom- Cilizens .* 

THE will of the Americaa people, expressed throagh 
their unsolicited suffrages, calls me before yoa to 
pass through the Bolemnities preparatory to taking 
QpoD mjself the duties of President of the United States 
for another term. For their approbation of my public con- 
duct through a period which has not been withoat its diffi- 
culties, and for this renewed expression of their confidence 
in my good intentions, I am at a loss for terms adequate to 
the expression of my gratitude. 

It shall be displayed to the extent of my humble abilities 
in continued eSorts so to administer the government as to 
preserve their liberty and promote their happiness. 

So many events have occurred within the last four years 
which have necessarily called forth — sometimes under cir- 
cumstances the most delicate and painful — my views of the 
principles and policy which ought to be pursued by the 
general government that I need on this occasion but allude 
to a few leading considerations connected with some of 
them. 

The foreign policy adopted by our government soon 
after the formation of our present Constitution, and very 
generally pursued by successive administrations, has been 
crowned with almost complete success, and has elevated 
our character among the nations of the earth. To do justice 
to all and to submit to wrong from none has been daring 
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my administration its governing maxim, and so liappj have 
been itB results that we are not only at peace vith all the 
world, bat have few oaases of controreTay, and those of 
minor importance, remaining onadjosted. 

In the domestic policy of this goTenunent, there are two 
objects which especially deserve the attention of the people 
and their representatives, and which bave been and will 
continue to be the subjeots of my increasing solicitnde. 
They are the preservation of the rights of the several States 
and the integrity of the Union. 

These great objects are necessarily connected, and can 
only be attained by an enlightened exercise of the powert 
of each within its appropriate sphere, in conformity with 
the public will constitutionally expressed. To this end it 
becomes the duty of all to yield a ready and patriotic sub- 
mission to the laws constitutionally enacted, and thereby 
promote and strengthen a proper confidence in those institu- 
tions of the several States and of the United States which 
the people themselves have ordained for their own gov- 
emment. 

My experience in pablic concerns and the observation 
of a life somewhat advanced confirm the opinions long 
since imbibed by me, that the destroction of our State 
governments or the annihilation of their control over the 
local concerns of the people would lead directly to revolu- 
tion and anarchy, and finally to despotism and military 
domination. In proportion, therefore, as the general gov- 
ernment encroaches upon the rights of the States, in the 
same proportion does it impair its own power aud detract 
from its ability to fulfil the purposes of its creation. 
Solemnly impressed with these considerations, my conntry- 
men will ever find me ready to exercise my constitational 
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powers in arresting meaeures whicb may directly or indi- 
rectly OQcroach upon the rights of the States or tend to 
consolidate all political power in the general government. 
Bat of eqoal, and, indeed, of inoalcolable importance is the 
union of these States, and the sacrod dti^ of all to contrib- 
ute to its preservatioD by a liberal support of the general 
government in the exercise of its jnet powers. You have 
been wisely admonished to "accustom yourselves to think 
and speak of the Union as of the palladium of your political 
safety and prosperity, watching for its preservation with 
jealous anxiety, discountenancing whatever may suggest 
even a suspicion that it can, in any event, be abandoned, 
and indignantly frowning upon the first dawning of any 
attempt to alienate any portion of our country from the 
rest or to enfeeble the sacred ties which now link together 
the various parts." Without union our independence and 
liberty would never have been achieved; without union 
they never can be maintained. Divided into tweuty-four, 
or even a smaller number, of separate communities, we 
shall see our internal trade burdened with numberless 
restraints and exactions; communication between distant 
points and sections obstructed or cut ofE; our sons made 
soldiers to deluge with blood the fields they now till in 
peace; the mass of our people borne down and impover- 
ished by taxes to support armies and navies, and military 
leaders at the head of their victorious legions becoming our 
lawgivers and judges. The loss of liberty, of all good 
government, of peace, plenty, and happiness, must inevi 
tably follow a dissolntion of the Union. In supporting it, 
therefore, we support all that is dear to the freeman and 
the philanthropist. 

The time at which I stand before you is full of interest. 
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The eyee of all nations are fixed on oar Bepablic. The 
event of the existing orisia will be decisive io the opinion 
of mankind of the practicability of onr Federal system of 
government. Great is the stake plaMd in oar hands ; great 
is the responsibility which most rest upon the people of the 
United States. Let qb realize the importance of the attitads 
in which we stand before the world. Let as exeroise for- 
bearance and firmness. Let as extricate oar coantry from 
the dangers which sarround it, and learn wisdom from the 
lessons they inculcate. 

Deeply impressed with the truth of these observations, 
and ander the obligation of that solemn oath which I am 
about to take, I shall continue to exert all my faoalties to 
maintain the jast powers of the Constitution and to transmit 
unimpaired to posterity the blessings of our Federal Union. 
At the same time it will be my aim to inculcate by my offi- 
cial acts the necessity of exercising by the general govern- 
ment those powers only that are clearly delegated; to en- 
courage simplicity and economy in the expenditures of the 
government; to raise no more money from the people than 
may be requisite for these objects, and in a manner that will 
best promote the interests of all classes of the community 
and of all portions of the Union. Constantly bearing in 
mind that in entering into society "individuals most give 
up a share of liberty to preserve the rest," it will be my 
desire so to discharge my duties as to foster with our breth- 
ren in all parts of the country a spirit of liberal concession 
and compromise, and, by reconciling our fellow-citizens to 
those partial sacrifices which they must anavoidably make 
for the preservation of a greater good, to recommend our 
invaluable government and Union to the confidence and 
affections of the American people. 
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Pinallj, it IB my most ferTent prayer to that Almighty 
Being before whom I now etand, and who has kept us in 
bis hands from the infancy of onr Bepnhlio to the present 
day, that he will so overrule &U my intentions and actions 
and inspire the hearts of my fellow-citizens that we may be 
jH«Berved from dangers of all kinds and ooatinne forever 
a united and happy people. 
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LISNRT CLA.T wu bom near Richmond, Ti^ulft, in 1T1T. The sew of 
' * ft Baptist miniEter, vho died when th« boj wm but Bra ytam old, he 
passed his youth in hardship, and for a time worked on a fHm. At the age 
of BEtMU he obt&iaed emplojrmeDt in the oBBoe ot the Clerk of the Court of 
OhanceTj, uid luivJnK gained some InfluMitial frieuds, began in 1199 to stud; 
Iaw. a jear later lie was admitted to the bar and began to practice in Lexiog- 
too, Kentucky. Having taken ft conspicuous part In the dlsouHBioDB concerning 
the OonsUtntion to be adopted bj the State of Centnekr, he was in 1S03 chosen 
member ot the Legtslature. Three yeirs later, although less than thictj Teara 
of age, he becftme for a few months member of the Senate of the UniMd Statea. 
In the next ;ear he again took a seat in the Legislature of Kentucky, of which 
in 180B he waa chosen Speaker. In 1811 he beoame a member of the Federal 
House of BepreeentatlTea, and was at once elected Speftker, a position which 
he Hubeequantlj' held four timea. All Ma enei^es were now devoted to bring- 
ing about a war between the TTnited Btstea and Qreat Britain. At the end of 
the contest he waa appointed one of the oommlsstoners who were sent to Qhent 
to conclude a treaty ol peace. In 1834 he allowed himself to be nomio^ed for 
the Preddency, and when the election #eDt to the House of BeprMeutatiTea, 
(Say gave his support to John Quincy Adatas. In Adams' administration Olay 
held the poet <d Secretary of State. In 1833, and ag^n in 1S44, he was an un- 
successful candidate for the Presidency. After the lftB^aa^led year he retired 
from public life, but in 1B48 he was ag^D sent to the Federal Senate from 
Kentucky, and in ISEO carried the compromise measures by which he sought 
to avert a rupture of the Union on the slavery question. He died on July 
39, 18S1. 

DICTATORS IN AMERICAN POLITICS 

DENOUNCING ANDREW JACKSON, DELIVBRED IN THE UNITED STATES 
SENATE. ON THE POINDEXTER RESOLUTION. APRIL ^ iBjt 

NEVER, Mr. Freeident, have I kaown or read of an 
adtnlmstratioii which expires with go much agony, 
and BO little composure and resignation, as that 
which DOW unfortunately has the oontrol of public affairs 
in this country. It esbibits a state of mind, feverish, fret- 
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fill, and fldgetf, boaading reokleealy from one desperate 
expedient to another, without any Bober or settled purpose. 
Ever since the dog days of last Bummer, it has been making 
a sacoession of the inost extrav^ant plnngea, of which the 
extraordinary Cabinet paper, a sort of appeal from a dissent- 
ing Cabinet to the people, was the first; and the protest, a 
direct appeal from the Senate to the people, is the last and 
the worst. 

A new philosophy has sprang up within a few years 
past, called Phrenolt^. There is, I believe, something in 
it, but not qaite as much as its ardent followers proclaim. 
According to its doctrines, the leading passion, propensity, 
and oharaoteristioB of every man are developed in his physi- 
cal conformation, chiefly in the structure of his head. G^ 
and Spurzheim, its foanders, or most eminent propagators, 
being dead, I r^ret that neither of them can examine the 
head of our illustrious Chief Magistrate. But, if it could be 
surveyed by Dr. Caldwell, of Transylvania University, I 
am persuaded that he would find the oi^n of destructive- 
ness prominently developed. Except an enormous fabrie 
of executive power for himself, the President has bnilt up 
nothing, constructed nothing, and will leave no endnring 
monument of his administration. He goes for destruction, 
universal destructloni and it seems to be his greatest ambi- 
tion to efface and obliterate every trace of the wisdom of 
his predecessors. He has displayed this remarkable trait 
throoghout his whole life, whether in private walks or in 
the public service. He signally and gloriously exhibited 
that peculiar oigan when contending against the enemies 
of his country, in the battle of New Orleans. For that 
brilliant exploit, no one has ever been more ready than 
myself to award him all doe honor. At the head of otur 
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armies was his appropriate poaition, and most aoiortaDate 
for his fame w^ the day when he entered, on the career of 
admiaiatration as the chief executive ofiicer. He lives by 
exoitemeQt, perpetual, agitating excitement, and wonld die 
in a state of perfect repose and traDquillity. He has never 
been without some subject of attack, either in individuals, 
or in masses, or in institutions. 1, myself, have been one 
of his favorites, and I do not know but that I have re- 
cently recommended myself to his special regard. During 
his administration this has been his constant coarse. The 
Indians and Indian policy, internal improvements, the 
colonial trade, the Supreme Court, Congress, the bank, have 
successively experienced the attacks of his haughty and im- 
perious spirit. And if he tramples the bank in the dust, 
my word for it, we shall see him quickly in chase of some 
new subject of hia vengeance. This is the genuine spirit of 
conquerors and of conquest. It is said by the biographer 
of Alexander the G-reat, that, after he had completed bis 
Asiatic conquests, he seemed to sigh because there were no 
more worlds for him to subdue; and, finding himself with- 
out further employment for his valor or his arms, he turned 
within himself to search the means to gratify his insatiable 
thirst of glory. What sort of conquest he achieved of him- 
self, the same biographer tragically records. 

Already has the President singled out and designated, in 
the Senate of the United States, the new object of his hostile 
pursuit; and the protest, which I am now to consider, is his 
declaration of war. What has provoked it? The Senate, a 
component part of the Congress of the United States, at its 
last adjonmment left the Treasury of the United States in 
the safe custody of the persons and places assigned by law 
to keep it. Upon reassembling, it found the treasure re- 
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moved; some of ita goardiana displaced; all, remaiaiug, 
broaght under the immediate control of the President'a 
sole will; and the President haviog free and aaobstructed 
access to the public money. The Senate believes that the 
parse of the nation is, bj the Constitution and laws, in- 
trusted to the exclusive legislative care of Congress. It 
has dared to avow and expreee this opinion, in a resolu- 
tion adopted on the twenty-eighth of March last. That 
TMolution was preceded by a debate of three months' du- 
ration, in the progress of which the able and zealous sop- 
porters of the Executive in the Senate were attentively 
heard. Every argument which their ample resources, at 
those of the members of the Executive, could supply was 
listened to with respect, and duly weighed. After fall 
deliberation, the Senate expressed its conviction that tho 
Executive had violated the Constitution and laws. It can- 
tioasly refrained in the resolution from all examination into 
the motives or intention of the Executive; it ascribed no 
bad ones to him; it restricted itself to a simple declaration 
of its solemn belief that the Constitation and laws had been 
violated. This is the extent of the offence of the Senate. 
This is what it has done to excite the Executive indignation 
and to bring upon it the infliction of a denunciatory protest. 
The President comes down upon the Senate and demands 
that it record upon its journal this protest. He recommends 
no measure^no l^islation whatever. He proposes no ex- 
ecutive proceeding on the part of the Senate. He requeets 
the recording of his protest, and he requests nothing more 
nor less. The Senate has abstained from putting on its 
own record any vindication of the resolution of which the 
President complains. It has not asked of him to place it, 
where be says he has put his protest, in the archives <d tk« 
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Executive. He desires, therefore, to be doae for bim, on 
tlie journal of tte Senate, what has not been done for it- 
self. The Senate keeps no recording office for protests, 
deeds, wills, or other iDstruments. The Conetitation ea- 
joins that "each House shall keep a journal of its proceed- 
ings." Id conforinity with this requirement, the Senate 
does keep a journal of its proceedings — not the proceed- 
ings of the Eiecutive, or any other department of the gov- 
ernment, except so far as they relate directly to the basi- 
ness of the Senate. The President sometimes professes to 
favor a strict construction of the Oonstitution, at least in 
regard to the powers of all the departments of the govern- 
ment other than that of which he is the chief. As to that, 
he is the greatest latitudinarian that has ever filled the office 
of President. Upon any fair construction of the Constitu- 
tion, how can the Senate be called upon to record upon its 
journal any proceedings but its own ? It is true that the 
ordinary messages of the President are usually inserted at 
large in the journal. Strictly speaking, it perhaps ought 
never to have been done; but they have been heretofore 
registered, because they relate to the general business of the 
Senate, either in its legislative or executive character, and 
have been the basis of subsequent proceedings. The protest 
stands upon totally distinct ground. 

The President professes to consider himself as charged 
by the resolution with "the high crime of violating the 
laws and Constitution of my country." He declares that 
"one of the most important branches of the government, in 
its official capacity, in a public manner, and by its recorded 
sentence, but without precedent, competent authority, or 
just cause, declares bim guilty of a breach of the laws and 
Constitution." The protest further alleges that such an aot 
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as the CoQBtitutioD describee "constitutes a high crime — one 
of the highest, indeed, which the President can commit — a 
crime which justly exposes him to an impeachment by the 
House of Sepreeentatives; and, upon dae Gonviotion, to re- 
moral from office, and to the complete and immutable dia- 
franchisement -prescribed by tlie Coostitation. " It also aa- 
serte: "The resolution, then, was an impeachment of the 
PreaideDt, and in its passage amounts to a declaration bj a 
majority of the Senate, that he is guilty of an impeachabU 
offence." The President is also of opinion that to say that 
the resotatioQ does not expressly all^e that the assumption 
of power and authority which it condemns was intentional 
and corrupt, ia no answer to the preceding view of its char- 
acter and effect. "The act thus condemned necessarily im- 
plies volition and design in the individual to whom it ia 
imputed; and, being unlawful in its character, the legal con- 
clusion is, that it was prompted by improper motives and 
committed with an unlawful intent." . . . "The President 
of the United States, therefore, has been, by a majority of 
his constitutional triers, accused and foand guilty of aa 
impeachable offence." 

Such are the deliberate views, entertained by the Presi* 
dent, of the implications, effects, and consequences of the 
resolution. It ia scarcely necessary to say that they are 
totally different from any which were entertained by the 
Senate, or by the mover of the resolution. The Senate 
carefully abstained from looking into the qito animo, from 
all examination into the motives or intention with which 
the violation of the Constitution and laws was made. No 
one knows those motives and intentions better fchaD the 
President himself. If he chooses to supply the omisaitMi 
of the raaolation^ if he thinks proper to proaoonoe his om 
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self-oondemnfttion, hie gailt does iu>t flow from what the 
SeoAte haa done, but from bis own avowal. Eaving oau- 
tixKislj Avoided passing apoa bis guilt by prejadgmdnt, ao 
oaitber ought his acquittal to he pronounced hj anti<u- 
pation. 

But, I would aek, in what tone, temper, and spirit does 
the President come to (he Senate? Ae a great State calprit 
who has been arrai^ied at the bar of justice, or s^iteooed 
as guilty? Does he manifest any of tluise compunctious 
visitings of conscience wiiich a guitty violator of the OoosU- 
tution and laws of the land ought to feel? Does be address 
himaeU to a high court with the respect, to saj nothii^ ai 
humility, which a person accnsed or oonvicted would natu- 
rally feel ? No, no. He cornea as if the Senate were guilty, 
a£ if he were in the judgment-seat, and the Senate stood 
aeeoaed bafore him. Be arraigns the Senate; puts it upon 
trial; condemns it; he comes as if he felt himself elevated 
■far above the Senate, and beyond all reach of the law, sur- 
rounded by unapproachable impunity. He who professes 
to be an innocent and injured man gravely aocnses the 
Senate, and modestly asks it to put upon its own record his 
sentence of condemnation! When before did the arraigned 
or convicted party demand of the oourt which was to try, 
or had condemned him, to enter upon their records a severe 
denunciation of their own conduct? The President presents 
himself before the Senate, not in the garb of Buffering inno- 
cence, but in imperial and royal costume — as a dictator, to 
rebuke a refractory Senate; to command it to record his 
solemn protest ; to chastise it for disobedience. 

"The hearta of princes kiss obedience, 
Bo much they love it; bnl Xo stubborn spirits 
They owell, and grow as terrible as ■tomui." . 

1 11— Tol. TL— Orations ' ^'^^'^^ *^ 



We shall better compreheiid the natare of the request 
which the President has made ot the Senate, by referring 
to his own opioiong expressed in the protest. He says that 
the resolation is a recorded sentence, "bat withoat prece- 
dent, just cause, or competent authority." He "is perfectly 
convinced that the discussion and passage of the above- 
mentioned resolutions were not only unauthorized by the 
Constitution, but in many respects repugnant to its provi- 
sions, and subversive of the rights secured by it to other 
co-ordinate departments." We had no right, it seems, then, 
even to discuss, much less express any opinion on, the 
President's proceedings encroaching upon our constitutional 
powers. And what right had the President to look at all 
into our discussions? What becomes of the constitutional 
provision which, speaking of Congress, declares, "for any 
speech or debate in either House, they shall not be ques- 
tioned in any other place"? 

The President thinks "the resolution of the Senate is 
wholly unauthorized by the Constitution, and in derogation 
of its entire spirit." He proclaims that the passive, record- 
ing, and promulgation of the resolution affixes guilt and 
disgrace to the President, "in a manner unauthorized by 
the Constitution." But, says the President, if the Senate 
had just cause to entertain the belief that the House of 
Representatives would not impeach him, that cannot justify 
"tbe assumption by the Senate of powers not conferred by 
the Constitution." The protest continues: "It is only 
necessary to look at the condition in which tbe Senate and 
the President have been placed by this proceeding, to per- 
ceive its utter incompatibility with the provisions and the 
spirit of the CoOstitution, and with the plainest dictates of 
humanity and justice." A majority of the Senate. assuner 
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Hie f*motion vhick beloogs to the Houbs of BepreMntBtives, 
and "ooQT^rt themsdvea into aoousera, witnesses, oouusd, 
Mad judges, and ppejadge the whole case." If the House 
of Befveseatatives shaU consider that there is mo cauBe of 
impeachmeotn and ppefer oaiie, "th«i vrill the TiolKtiKm of 
privilege as it respeets that HouAe, <^ justice as it rE^;u<ds 
the Presiduit, ^od ot the Ci»istitution as it relates to both, 
be more >con8piciioiis aad impressive." The Saitt^e is 
charged with the "unconstitutioaBl power of arraigDiiig 
and censuring the official oonduct of the Executive," The 
people, sajs the protest, will be compelled to adopt the con- 
clusion, "either that the Chief Magistrate was unworthy 
of their respect, or that the Senate was chargeable with 
ealamny and injustice." There can b# no doubt which 
branch of this alternative was inteoded to be apt»lied. The 
President throughout the protest labors to prove himself 
worthy of all respect from the people. Finally, the Presi- 
dent says: "It is due to the high trust with which I have 
been charged, to those who may be cabled to succeed me in 
it, to tbe representaUves of the people whose constitational 
prerogative has been tmlawfully assomed, to the people and 
to tbe States, and to the GonstituUon they have estaWshed, 
that I should not permit its provisions to be broken down 
by such an attack on the Executive department, without st 
least some effort 'to preserve, protect, and defend them.' " 
These are the opinions which the President expresses 
in the protest, af the conduct of the Senate. In every form, 
and ev«ry variety of expression, he accases it of violating 
the express language sjxA spirit of the Oonstitntioa ; lof en. 
eroBching not only en his prerc^atives, but those of the 
House of Bepresentstiv«s; of forgettiiug the saorad chairactsr 
utd impartiaiity which belong ibo the highest court of joatioe 
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in the Unicai; of injostice, of iDhomamty, and of calamay. 
And we are politely requested to spread upon oor owe 
jouroal these opinions entertained of us by the President, 
that they may be perpetually preserved and handed down 
to posterity I The President respectfully requests it! He 
might as well have come to us and respectfully requested 
US' to allow him to pall our noses, or kick us, or receive his 
stripes upon our backs. The degradation would not have 
been mnch more humiliating. 

The President telU us, in the same protest, that any 
breach or violation of the Constitution and laws draws 
after it, and necessarily implies, volition and design, and 
that the legal conclusion is that it was prompted by im- 
proper motives and committed with an unlawful intent. 
He pronounces, therefore, that the Senate, in the vi<^tionB 
of the Constitution which he deliberately imputes to it, is 
guilty; that volition and design, on the part of the Senate, 
are necessarily implied; and that the legal conclusion is that 
the Senate was prompted by improper motives, and com- 
mitted the violation with an unlawful intent. And he most 
respectfully and kindly solicits the Senate to overleap the 
restraint of the Constitution, which limits its journal to 
the record of its own proceedings, and place alongside of 
them his. sentence of condemnation o£ the Senate. 

That the President did not intend to make the journal 
of the Senate a medium of conveying his sentiments to the 
people is manifest. He knows perfectly well how to address 
to them his appeals. And the remarkable fact is estab- 
lished, by his private secretary, that, simultaneously with 
the transmission to the Senate of his protest, a duplicate 
was transmitted to the "G-lobe," bis ofBcial paper, for pub- 
lication; and it was forthwith published accordingly, for 
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what purpose, then, was it eent here? It is painful to arow 
tfae belief, but one is compelled to think it waa oalj sent in 
a spirit of inault and defiance. 

The President is not content with vindicating his own 
rights. He steps forward to maintain the privileges of the 
House of Eepresentatives also. Why? Was it to make 
the House his ally, and to excite its indignation against the 
ofieuding Senate? Is not the House perfectly competent to 
sustain its own privileges against every assault? I should 
like to see, sir, a resolution introduced into the House, 
allying a breach of its privileges by a resolution of th^ 
Senate, which was intended to maintain unviolated the con- 
stitutional rights of both Houses in r^ard to the pnblio 
purse, and to be pr^ent at its discussion. 

The President exhibits great irritation and impatience 
at the presumptuousness of a resolution, which, without the 
imputation of any bad intention or design, ventures to 
allege that be has violated the Constitution and laws. His 
constitutional and official infallibility must not he quee- 
tioned. To controvert it is an act of injustice, inhumanity, 
and calumny. He is treated as a criminal, and, without 
summons, he is prejudged, condemned, and sentenced. Is 
the President scrupulously careful of the memory of the 
dead, or the feelings of the living, in respect to violations 
of the Constitution? If a violation by him implies criminal 
guilt, a violation by them cannot be innocent and goiltlesa. 
And how has the President treated the memory of the im- 
mortal Father of his Country? that great man, who, for 
parity of purpose and character, wisdom and moderation, 
unsullied virtue and unsurpassed patriotism, is without 
competition in past history or among living men, and 
whose equal we scarcely dare hope will ever be again pre- 
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seated as a bleaeing to mankind. How has he been treated 
bj the President? Has he not again and again pronoanced 
that, by approving the bill chartering the first Bank of the 
United States, WaehiQgton violated the Constitution of bis 
country? That violation, according to the President, in- 
cluded volition and design, was prompted by improper 
motives, and was committed with an unlawful intent. It 
was the more inexcusable iu Washington, because he as- 
sisted and presided in the convention which formed the 
Constitution. If it be unjust to arraign, try unheard, and 
fiondemn as guilty, a living man filling an exalted office, 
with all the splendor, power, and influence which that office 
possesses, how much more cruel is it to disturb the sacred 
and venerated ashes of the illustrious dead, who can raise 
no voice and make no protests against the imputation of 
high crime! 

What has been the treatment of the President toward 
that other illustrious man, yet spared to ub, but who is 
lingering upon the very verge of eternity? Has he ab- 
stained from charging the Father of the Constitution with 
criminal intent in violating the Constitution 7 Mr. Madison, 
like Washington, assisted in the formation of the Constitu-. 
tion; was one of its ablest expounders and advocates; and 
was opposed, on constitutional ground, to the first Bank of 
the United States. But, yielding to the force of oircum- 
stances, and especially to the great principle, that the peace 
and stability of human society require that a controverted 
question, which has been finally settled by all the depart- 
ments of government by long acquiescence, and by the 
people themselves, should not be open to perpetual dispute 
and disturbance, he approved the bill chartering the present 
Bank of the United States. Even the name of James 
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HadisoD, wMch is but anotber for purity, patriotism, pro- 
found learning, and enlightened experience, cannot escape 
tbe imputations of his present successor. 

And, lastly, how often has he charged Congress itself 
with open violations of the Constitution 7 Times almost 
without number. During the present session he has sent 
in a message, in regard to the land bill, in-, which he has 
charged it with an undisguised violation. A violation so 
palpable, that it is not even disguised, and must, therefore, 
necessarily imply a criminal intent. Sir, the advisers of the 
President, whoever they are, deceive him and themselves. 
They have vainly supposed that, by an appeal -to the peo- 
ple, and an exhibition of the wounds of the President, they 
could enlist the sympathies and the commiseration of the 
people — that the name of Andrew Jackson would bear 
down the Senate and all opposition. They have yet to 
learn, what they will soon learn, that even a good and re- 
sponsible name may be used so frequently, as an indorser, 
that its credit and the public confidence in its solidity have 
been seriously impaired. They mistake the intelligence of 
the people, who are not prepared to see and sanction the 
President putting forth indiscriminate chaises of a violation 
of the Constitution against whomsoever he pleases, and ex - 
hibiting unmeasured rage and indignation when his own 
infallibility is dared to be questioned. 
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ON THE EXPUNGING RESOLUTICMfS 



Mr. Praidant: 

WHAT patriotic purpose is to be accomplished by 
this Expunging resolution? What new honor 
or fresh laurels will it win for oor oomtuon 
eountrj ? Is the power of the Senate so vast that it ought 
to be circamscribed, and that of the President ao restricted 
that it ought to be extended 7 What power has the Senate? 
None, separately. It can only act jointly with the other 
House, or jointly with the Executive. And although the 
theory of the Constitution supposes, when consulted by 
him, it may freely give an af^nuative or negative response, 
according to the practice, as it now exists, it has lost the 
faculty of pronouncing the negative monosyllable. When 
the Senate expresses its deliberate judgment, in the form 
of resolution, that resolution has no compulsory force, but 
appeals only to the dispassionate intelligence, the calm 
reason, and the sober judgment, of the community. The 
Senate has no army, no navy, no patronage, no lucrative 
olSces, no glittering honors, to bestow. Around us there 
is no swarm of greedy expectants, rendering us homage, 
anticipating our wishes, and ready to execute our com- 
mands. 

How is it with the President? Is he powerless? He is 
felt from one extremity to the other of this vast Republic. 
By means of principles which he has introduced, and inno- 
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Tations which he has made in oar institutioDS, alasl but too 
much coantenanced by Congress and a confiding people, he 
exercises, uncontrolled, the power of the State. In one 
hand he hoIdB the purse, and in the other brandishes the 
sword of the country. Myriads of dependants and parti- 
sans, scattered over the land, are ever ready to sing hoaan- 
nas to him, and to laud to the skies whatever he does. He 
has swept over the government, during the last eight years, 
like a tropical tornado. Every department exhibits traces 
of the ravages of the storm. Take as one example the Bank 
of the United States. No Institution could have been more 
popular with the people, with Congress, and with State 
Legislatures. None ever better fulfilled the great parposes 
of its establishment. But it unfortunately incurred the dis 
pleasure of the President; he spoke, and the bank lies pros- 
trate. And those who were loudest in Its praise are now 
loudest in its condemnation. What object of his ambition 
is unsatisfied? When disabled from age any longer to hold 
the sceptre of power, he designates his successor, and trans- 
mits it to his favoritel What more does be want? Must 
we blot, deface, and mutilate the records of the country, to 
punish the presumptuousness of expressing an opinion con 
trary to his own ? 

What patriotic purpose is to be accomplished by this 
Expunging resolution ? Can you make that not to be which 
has been? Canyon eradicate from memory and from his- 
tory the fact that in March, 1834, a majority of the Senate 
of the United States passed the resolution which excites 
your enmity? Is it your vain and wicked object to arrogate 
to yourselves that power of annihilating the past which has 
been denied to Omnipotence itself? I>o you intend to 
thrust your hands into our hearts, and to pluck out the 
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daef^y rooted oonTiotionB which are there? Or is it your 
design merely to Btigmatize as? Ton caonot edgmatiEe m, 

"Ne'er je( did bwM dishonor blur our name." 

Staoding Mcnrely apoQ onr coiiBinoni! Toctitnde, and 
bearing aloft th« shield of the GonBtitntion of our country, 
your puny efforts axe impotent; and we defy all your 
{>ower. Put the majority of 18S4 in one scale, aad that 
by which this Expunging Tssolation is to be carried in the 
4itJi«r, and let tmth and jusllce, in heaven above and on 
earth below, and liberty and patriotism, decide the pr«- 
ponderaiioe. 

What patnotio purpose is to be aocompliBhed by this 
Ezpnoging resolution? Is it to appease the wrath and to 
heal the wounded pride of the Chief Magistrate 7 If he be 
really ^e hero that bis friends represent him, he must de- 
spise all mean condesoensioii, all groTelliag sycopkancj, 
all self-degradation and self-abasement. He would reject, 
with scorn and contempt, as nnworthy of his fame, yoor 
black scratches Mid your baby lities in the fair records ot 
his country. Black UnesJ Bbick linesl ^r, I hope the 
Secretory of the Senate will preserve tbe pea with which 
he may inscribe them, and present it to that Senator of the 
majority whom he may select, ae a proud trophy, to be 
transmitted to his descendants. And hereafter, when we 
shall loee the forms of our free institutions, all that now 
Temain to us, some future American monarch, in gratitude 
to those by whose means he has been enabled, upon the 
ruins of civil liberty, to erect a throne, and to commemorate 
especially this Expunging resolution, may institute a new 
order of knighthood, and confer on it the appropriate name 
of "the Knights of the Black Lines." 
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But why shoald I detain the Senate, op needlessly waste 
my breath ia fruitless exertions? The decree has gone 
forth. It is one of urgency, too. The deed is to be done 
— that foul deed which, like the blood, staining the hands 
of the guilty Macbeth, all ocean's waters will never wash 
out. Proceed, then, to the noble work which lies before 
you, and, like other skilful executioners, do it quickly. 
And when you have perpetrated it, go home to the people, 
and tell them what glorious honors you have achieved for 
our common oonntry. Tell them that you have extin- 
guished one oE the brightest and purest lights that ever 
burned at the altar of civil liberty. Tell them that you 
have silenced one of the noblest batteries that ever thun- 
dered in defence of the Constitution, and bravely spiked 
the cannon. Tell them that, henceforward, no matter what 
daring or outrageous act any President may perform, you 
have forever hermetically sealed the mouth of the Senate. 
Tell them that he may fearlessly assume what powers be 
pleases, snatch from its lawful custody the public purse, 
command a military detachment to enter the halls of the 
Capitol, overawe Congrws, trample down the Constitution, 
ftnd raze every bulwark of freedom; but that the Senate 
must stand mute, in silent submission, and not dare to raise 
its opposing voice. Tell them that it must wait until a 
House of Representatives, humbled and subdued like itself, 
and a majority of it composed of the partisans of the Presi- 
dent, shall prefer articles of impeachment. Tell them, 
finally, that you have restored the glorious doctrine of 
passive obedience and non-resistance. And, if the people 
do not pour out their indignation and imprecations, I have 
yet to learn the character of American freemen. 
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ON THE SEMINOLE WAR 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. JARUART 19, iflif 

IF UY reooUeotaon does not deeeiT« me, Bonaparte h»d 
passed the Bhine and the Alps, had conquered Italy, 
the Netherlands, HoUand, Hanorer, Lubeo, and Ham- 
burg, and extended his empire as far as Altoua, on the aide 
of Denmark. A few days' march vould have carried him 
throu^ Holsteia, over the two Belts, through Funen, and 
into the island of Zealand. What, then, wan tiie oondiut 
of England? It was mj lot to fall into coareraation with 
an intelligent Englishman on this eubject. "We knew (said 
he) that we were flghting for our existence. It was abeo- 
lately necessary that we should preaarve the command of 
the sees. If the fleet of Denmark fell into the enemy's 
hands, combined with his other fleets, that command might 
be rend^:^ donbtful. Denmark had only a nominal inde- 
pendeftce. She was, in truth, eubject to his away. We 
said to h«r, Give us your fleet; it will otherwise be takao 
poBsessioQ of by your secret and our open enemy. We will 
preserve it and restore it to you whenever the danger sh^ 
be over. IWimark refused. Copenhag^i was bombarded, 
and gidl&ntly defended, bnt the fleet was seiaed." Every- 
where the conduct of Bhiglasd was censured; and the name 
even of the n^otiatop who was employed by her, who 
was gubaeqiiently the minister near this government, was 
scarcely ever pronounced here without eoupliag with it an 
epithet indicating his participation in the disgraceful trans- 
action. And yet we are going to sanction acts of violence, 
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oommitlBd hf oauastrM, vhich but too ranek lessmble iti 

Wliat an ImporteDt difierence, too, bstween Ute relative 
oooKiition of England and of this oonntiyl She, parhftps, 
me Btraggling for her ezistenoe. Sbe was combating, 
single-haztdied, 'A.e moat enormocui militaiy power (hat the 
world has ewr known. With whom were we oontendlDg ? 
With a few half-starved, half-cloth«d, wretched Indians 
and fngitivQ slaves. And while carrTii^ on this in^orious 
war, inglorious as regards the laurels or renown won in it, 
we violate nentiml Tights, which the gorwnment had sol- 
emnlj pieced iteelf to reject, upon the principle of con- 
venience, or upoD the Ught presomption that, by poasibilit;, 
a post might be lakeu by this miserable comluiiation of 
Indians and Blavea. ... 

I will not trespass much longo* upon the time of the 
committee; but I trust I shall be indulged with some few 
reflections upon the duiger of permitting the oondnct on 
which it has been my painful duty to animadvert, to pass 
withoBt the aol^nn exprrosion of the diaapprobatioa of this 
House. Recall to your recollection the free nations which 
have gone before as. Where are they now? 

"Q«ne gllmmermg through the dream of thinga that wera, 
Aflchoolboy's Cale, Che wonder of an hour." 

And how have they lost their liberties? If we could 
transport ourselves back to the ages when Oreeoe and Rome 
fiouhshed in then* greatest proBp«ity, and, mingUng in the 
throng, should ask a Qreciau if be did not fear that some 
daring military •chieftain, covered with glory, some Philip 
or Alexander, would one day owthrow the liberties of his 
country, the confident and indignant Grecian would ck- 
claim. No! no! we have nothing to fear from our hooes; 
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our liberties will be eternal. If a Boman oitisen had been 
asked if be did not fear that the conqneror of Qaul might 
eetablish a throne upon the ruins of public liberty, he would 
have instantly repelled the unjust insinuation. Yet G-reeoe 
fell; CsBBar passed the Babicoo, and the patriotic arm even 
of Bnitns could not preserve the liberties of his devoted 
country! The celebrated Madame de Sta€l, in her last and 
perhaps her best work, has said, that in the very year, al- 
most the very month, when the president of the Directory 
declared that monarchy would never more show its fright- 
ful head in France, Bonaparte, with his grenadiers, entered 
the palace of St. Cloud, and, dispersing with the bayonet 
the deputies of the people deliberating on the affairs of the 
State, laid the fonndation of that vast fabric of despotism 
which overshadowed all Europe. I hope not to be misun- 
derstood; I am far from intimating that Qeneral Jackson 
cherishes any designs iuimical to the liberties of the coun- 
try. I believe his intentions to be pare and patriotic. I 
thank God that he would not, but I thank him still more 
that he could not if he would, overturn the liberties of the 
Bepublic. But precedents, if bad, are fraught with the most 
dangerons consequences. Man has been described, by some 
of those who have treated of his nature, aa a bundle of hab- 
its. The definition is much truer when applied to govern- 
ments. Precedents are their habits. There is one important 
diSerencc between the formation of habits by an individnal 
and by governments. He contracts only after freqaent repe- 
tition. A single instance fixes the habit and determines the 
direction of governments. Against the alarming doctrine 
of unlimited discretion in our military commanders when 
applied even to prisoners of war, 1 must enter my protest. 
It begins upon them; it will end on us, 1 hope our happy 
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iorm of gov&Mtaent is to be pei^MtUftl. But, if it ia to b* 
preserved, it must be by the practioe of virtue, by juBtioe* 
by moderaldoD, by magnammity, by groatoeas of soiU, by 
keeping & watchful and steady eye on the Executive; and, 
above all, by h(^diDg to a strict accountability the military 
branch of the public force. 

We are fighting ft great moral battle for the benefit not 
only of our country, but of all muikind. The eyes of the 
whole world are in fixed attention upon us. One, and 
the larger portion of it, is gaxing wiUi conteiapt, with jeal- 
ousy, and with envy; the other portioii, with hi^>9, with oob- 
fidence, and with affection. Everywhere the blade cloud ol 
legitimacy is suBpended over t^e world, save only one bnght 
spot, which breaks out from the political hemisphere of the 
"West, to enlighten and animate and gladden the hunua 
heart. Ol^cure that by the downfall of liberty here, and 
all mankind are enshrouded in a pall of universal darkness. 
To you, Mr. Chairman, belongs the high privilege of trana- 
mitting, unimpaired, to posterity the fair character and lib- 
erty of our country. Bo you expect to execute this high 
trust by trampling, or Buffering to be trampled down, law, 
justice, the Gonstitutioo, and the rights of the people? by 
exhibiting examples of inhujnanity and cruelty and ambi- 
tion? "When the minions of despotism heard, in Europe, 
of the seizure of Pausacola, how did they chuckle^ and chid« 
the fidmirers of our institutions, tauntingly poinUng to tha 
demoDstratioQ of a spirit of iajustioe and aggrandizement 
made by our country, in the midst of an amicable negoti- 
ation! Behold, said they, the conduct of those who am 
constantly reproaching kiDgsl You saw how those admir- 
ers were astounded and hang their heads. Vou saw, too, 
when that illoatrious man, who presides over us, adopted 
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hiB pacific, moderate, and just course, how they once more 
lifted up their heads with exiiltatioii and delight beaming 
in their countenances. And you saw how those minions 
themselTes were finally compelled to anite in the general 
praises bestowed upon oar government. Beware bow yoo 
forfeit this exalted character. Beware how you give a fatal 
sanction, in this infant period of our Republic, scarcely yet 
twoscore years old, to military insubordination. Bemem- 
ber that Greece had her Alexander, Rome her Csesar, Eng- 
land her Cromwell, France her Bonaparte, and that if we 
would escape the rock on which they split we most avoid 
their errors. 

Bow different has been the treatment of General Jackson 
and that modest, but heroic young man, a native of one of 
the smallest States in the Union, who achieved for his coun- 
try, on Lake Erie, one of the most glorious victories of the 
late war. In a moment of passion he forgot himself and 
offered an act of violence which was repented of as soon 
as perpetrated. He was tried, and suffered the judgment 
to be pronounced by his peers. Public justice was thought 
not even then to be satisfied. The press and Congress took 
up the subject. My honorable friend from Virginia, Mr. 
Johnson, the faithful and consistent sentinel of the law and 
of the Constitution, disapproved in that instance, as he does 
in this, and moved an inquiry. The public mind remained 
agitated and unappeased until the recent atonement, so hon- 
orably made by the gallant commodore. And is there to be 
a distinction between the officers of the two branches of the 
public service? Are former services, however eminent, to 
preclude even inquiry into recent misconduct ? Is there to 
be no limit, no prudential bounds to the national gratitude? 
I am not disposed to oeusure the President for not ordering 
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a court of inquiry, or a geD«ral court-martial. Perhaps, im- 
pelled bj a eense of gratitude, lie determined, by anticipa- 
tion, to extend- to the general that pardon which he bad the 
undoubted right to grant after sentence. Let us not shriuk 
from our duty. Let us assert our constitutional powers, and 
vindicate the instrument from military violation. 

I hope gentlemen will deliberately survey the awful isth- 
mus on which we stand. They may bear down all opposi- 
tion; they may even vote the general the public thanks; 
they may carry him triumphantly through this House. 
But, if they do, in my humble judgment, it will be a tri- 
umph of the principle of insubordination, a triumph of the 
military over the civil authority, a triumph over the powers 
of this House, a triumph over the Constitution of the land. 
And I pray most devoutly to Heaven that it may not prove, 
in its ultimate effects and consequences, a triumph over the 
liberties of the people. 



THE EMANCIPATION OF SOUTH AMERICA 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, MARCH m. i>it 

IBISE under feelings of deeper regret than I have ever 
experienced on any former occasion, inspired princi- 
pally by the consideration tbat I find myself, on the 
proposition which I meant to submit, differing from many 
highly esteemed friends, in and out of this House, for whose 
judgment I entertained the greatest respect. A knowledge 
of this circumstance has induced me to pause; to subject my 
own convictions to the severest scrutiny, and to revolve the 
question over and over again. But all my reffectaonn have 
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coDdaoted me to the same clear resolt; and, much as I value 
those friends, great as my deference is for their opinions, I 
cannot hesitate, when reduced to the distressing altematiye 
of conforming my judgment to theirs, or pursuing the delib- 
erate and mature dictates of my own mind. I enjoy some 
consolation for the want of their co-operation, from the per- 
Baasion that, if I err on this occasion, I err on the side oiE 
the liberty and happineaa of a lai^e portion of the human 
family. Another, and, if possible, indeed a greater source 
of the regret to which I refer is the utter incompetency 
which I unfeignedly feel to do anything like adequate jus- 
tice to the great cause of American independence and free- 
dom, whose iaterests I wish to promote by my humble exer- 
tions in this instance. Sxhaustcd and worn down as I am, 
by the fatigue, confinement, and incessant application inci- 
dent to the arduous duties of the honorable station I hold, 
during a four months' session, I shall need all that kind 
indulgence which has been so often extended to me by the 
House. 

I beg, in the first place, to correct misconceptions, if any 
exist, in regard to my opinions. I am averse to war with 
Spain, or with any power. I would give no just cause 
of war to any power — not to Spain herself. 1 have seen 
enough of war, and of its calamities, even when successful. 
Ko country on earth has more interest than this in cultivat- 
ing peace and avoiding war, as long as it is possible honor- 
ably to avoid it. G-aining additional strength every day; 
our numbers doubling in periods of twenty -five years; with 
an income outstripping all our estimates, and so great, as, 
after a war in some respects disastrous, to furnish results 
which carry astonishment, if not dismay, into the bosom 
of States jealous of our rising importance; we have every 
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motive for the love of peace. I caDoot, however, approve 
in all respects of the maEiner in which oar negotiations with 
Spain have beeo conducted. If ever a favorable time ex- 
isted for the demand, on the part of an injured nation, of 
indemnity for past wrongs from the aggressor, such is the 
present time. Impoverished and exhausted at home, by 
the wars which have desolated the Peninsula; with a for- 
eign war, calling for infinitely more resources, in men and 
money, than she can possibly command ; this is the auspi- 
cious period for insisting upon justice at her hands in a 
firm and decided tone. Time is precisely what Spain now 
wants. Yet what are we told by the President, in his mes- 
sage at the commencement of Congress? That Spain has 
procrastinated, and we acquiesced in her procrastination. 
And the Secretary of State, in a late communication with 
Mr. Onis, after ably vindicating all our rights, tells the 
Spanish Minister, with a good deal of sang-froid, that we 
had patiently waited thirteen years for a redress of our 
injuries, and that it required no great effort to wait longer. 
I would have abstained from thus exposing our intentions. 
Avoiding the use of the language of menace, I would have 
required, in temperate and decided terms, indemnity for all 
our wrongs; for the spoliations of our commerce; for the 
interruption to the right of depot at_New Orleans, guaran- 
teed by treaty; for the insults repeatedly offered to our flag; 
for the Indian hostilities, which she was bound to prevent; 
for belligerent nse of her ports and territories by our enemy 
during the late war; and the instantaneous liberation of the 
free citizens of the United States, now imprisoned in her 
jails. Coqtemporaneously with that demand, without wait- 
ing for her final answer, and with a view to the favorable 
operation on her councils in regard to our own peculiar 
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interests, aa well eb in joBtioQ to the cause itself, I would 
recogaize any established goTerumeat in Spanish America. 
I would bare left Spain to draw her own inierencea from 
these proceedings as to the ultimate step which this ooaotiy 
might adopt if she longer withheld jostice from us. And U 
she persevered in her iniquity, after we had coDdacted the 
negotiation in the manner I have endeavored to describe, I 
would then take up and decide the solemn question of peace 
or war, with the advantage of all the light shed upon it, by 
subsequent events, and the probable conduct of Europe. 

Spain has undoubtedly given us abundant and just 
cause for war. But it is not every cause of war that should 
lead to war. War is one of those dreadful scourges that so 
shakes the foundation of society, overturns or changes the 
character of government, interrupts or destroys the pursuitB. 
of private happiness, brings, in short, misery and wretched- 
ness in so many forms, and at last is, in its issue, so doubt- 
ful and hazardous, that nothing but dire necessity can 
justify an appeal to arms. If we are to have war with 
Spain, I have, however, no hesitation in saying that no 
mode of bringing it about could be less fortunate than that 
of seizing, at this time, upon her adjoining province. There 
was a time, under certain circumstances, when we might 
have occupied East Florida with safety; had we then taken 
it, our posture in the negotiation with Spain would have 
been totally different from what it is. But we have per- 
mitted that time, not with my consent, to pass by unim 
proved. If we were now to seize upon Florida, after a 
great change in those cLrcumstances, and after declaring 
our intention to acquiesce in the procrastination desired 
by Spain, in what light should we be viewed by foreign 
powers, particularly Clreat Britain ? We have already been 
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acaused of ioordlDate ambition, and of seeking to aggran- 
dize ooraelres by ao extension, on all sides, of our limits. 
Should we not, by each an act of violence, gire color to the 
acousation? No, Mr. Oliairman, if we are to be involved is 
a war witb Spain, let as have the credit of dieiatereatednesa. 
Let US pat ber yet more in the wrong. Let as command tbe 
respect which is never withheld from those who act a noble 
and generous part. I hope to communioate to the com- 
mittee the conviction which I so strongly feel, that the 
adoption of the amendment which I intend to propose 
would nob hazard, in the slightest d^;ree, the peace of the 
country. But it that peace is to be endangered, I would 
infinitely rather it should be for our exerting the right ap- 
pertaining to every State, of acknowledging the independ- 
ence of another State, than for the seizure of a province, 
which, sooner or later, we must acquire. 

In contemplating the great struggle in which Spanish 
America is now engaged, our attention is fixed first by the 
immensi^ and character of the country which Spain seeks 
again to subjugate. Stretching on the Pacific Ocean from 
about the fortieth degree of north latitude to about the 
fifty-fifth degree of south latitude, and extending from the 
mouth of the Eio del Norte (exclusive of East Florida), 
around the Gulf of Mexico and along the South Atlantic to 
near Cape Horn, it is about five thousand miles in length, 
and in some places nearly three thousand in breadth. 
Within this vast region we behold the most sublime and 
interesting objects of creation, the richest mines of the 
preoioQS metals, and the choicest productions of the earth. 
We behold there a spectacle still more interesting and sub- 
lime — ^the glorious spectacle of eighteen millions of people 
struggling to burst their chains and to be free. Whtjn we , 
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take a litde neanr and Bor« <de(ailed riew we (MaBeira titat 

nstare hae, as it -wetpe, oniAiQed that this peoj4s and 1^ 
country shall ultimately coostitnte sareEal diflsreat nationa. 
Leavii^ the United States on the noctii, we cone to JSem 
Spain or the rieeroyal^ of Mexico on the Hottth; passing 
bj Oaatemalfi, we reach the viceroyslty of New Qranada, 
the iMe captain-generalship of Tenezaela, and Guiaaa, 
lying on the east aide of the Andes. Stepping ov«t th« 
Brazils, w« arrive at ttie united provinces of La Plato, and 
eroBsing the Andes we find Chile on their west aide, and, 
further north, the vicerojalty oi Lima, or Peru. J!aoh of 
these sevoal parts is suffituent in itself in point of limits 
to oonstitate a powerful State; and, in point of {wpolation, 
that which has the smallest contains enough to make it re- 
spectable. Throughout all the extent of that great portion 
of the world which I have attempted tJios hastily to de- 
scribe, the spirit ot revolt against the dominion of Spain 
has manifested itself. The tevolotion has been attended 
with various degrees of success iu the Beveral parts of 
Spanish America. In some it has been already orownedf 
as I shall eadeayor to show, with complete success, aod ia 
all I am pereaaded that independence has struck; such deep 
root, that the power of Spain can never eradicate it What, 
are the causes of this great movement? 

Three hundred years ago, upon the rains of the thrones 
of Montezuma and the Incas of Peru, Spain erecbed the 
most BtupendoQS system (ri colonial despotiam that the world 
uaa ever seen — the most vigiMWis, the most exclusive. Tbe 
great principle and object of this system have been to render 
one of the largest portions of the world exclusively mb^r- 
vient, in all its faculties, to the iutereata of an ioconsidor- 
able spot in Europe. To efiectuate this aim tl hiv policy, 
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site looked up Spanish America from all the rest of the 
world, and prohibited, noder the severest pecalties, any 
foreigner from entering any part of it. To keep the natives 
themselves ignorant of each other, and of the strength and 
resources of the several parts of her American possessions, 
she next prohibited the inhabitants of one viceroyalty or 
government from visiting those of another; so that the in- 
habitants of Mexico, for example, were not allowed to enter 
the viceroyalty of New Granada. The agriculture of those 
vast regions was so regulated and restrained as to prevent 
all collision with the agricnltare of the Peninsula. Where 
nature, by the character and composition of the soil, has 
commanded, the abominable system of Spain has forbidden, 
the growth of certain articles. Thus the olive and the vine, 
to which Spanish America is so well adapted, are pro- 
hibited, wherever their culture can interfere with the olive 
and the vine of the Peninsula. The commerce of the coun- 
try, in the direction and objects of the exports and imports, 
is also subjected to the narrow and selfish views of Spain, 
and fettered by the odious spirit of monopoly, existing in 
Cadiz. She has sought, by scattering, discord among the 
several castes of her American population, and by a de- 
baaing course of education, to perpetuate her oppression. 
"Whatever concerns public law, or the science of govern- 
ment, all writings upon political economy, or that tend to 
give vigor and freedom and expansion to the intellect, are 
prohibited. 0enttemen would be astonished by the long 
list of distinguished authors, whom she proscribes, to be 
found in Depona and other works. A main feature in her 
policy is that which constantly elevates the European and 
depresses the American character. Out of upward of seven 
hnndred and fifty viceroys and captains-general, whom she . 
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has appointed eioee tiie oooquest of America, abovC eigh- 
teen only hare been from the body of ber Ametioan pop«> 
latioo. On sU occasions, she seeks to raise and promote her 
Suropeanflabjects, and to degrade aod homiliate lite Oreok& 
Wheterer in America her sway extends, eTsrythiag aeeos 
to pine and wither beneath its baneful inflnenee. Tiie hoh- 
est regions of the «ar^; maa, his faappineas and liis edaca- 
tioa, ^1 the fine faoalties of his sonl, are regalatad and 
modified and molded to suit ^e exeoiable purposes of aa 
ioexorable despotism. 

Such is the brief and imperfect picture of the state ot 
things in Spanish America, in 1808, when the famouB trans- 
actions of fiayonne occurred. The Sing of Spain and tfaa 
Indies (for Spanish America has always constituted an is- 
tegr&l part of tb« Spanish eonpire) abdicated his throne and 
became a voluntary captive. Even at this day one doea mt 
know whether he should most condemn the baseDOss and 
perfidy of the oae party, or despise the meanneos and im.- 
becility of the other. If the obligation ot obedienee and 
all^iance existed on the part of the colonies to the King 
of Spain, it was founded on the daty of protection whick 
he owed them. By disqaalifyiag himself for the perform- 
anoe ot this duty, they became released from that obliga- 
tion. The monarchy was dissolved, and each integral part 
had a ri^t to seek its own happiness by the institution ai 
any new government adapted to its wants. Joseph Bona- 
parte, the saooesBor de facto of Ferdinand, recognised thia 
right on the part of the colonies, and reoomcMuded tbem 
to establish their independence. Thus, upon the ground 
of strict right, wpoa the footing of a mere legal qoestim^ 
governed by forensic rules, the colonies, being aliaolTod l^ 
the acts of -tiie parent ooontry from the da^ of si^^eetiaii 
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to it, bad an iDdispatable right to set up for themaelrea. 
But I take a broader and a bolder position. I maintain that 
an oppressed people are authorized, whenever they can, to 
rifle and break their fetters. This was the great principle 
of the English revolution. It was the great principle of 
our own, Vattel, if authority were wanting, expressly sup- 
ports this right. We must pass sentence of coudemnatioD 
upon the founders of our liberty, say that they were rebela, 
traitors, and that we are at this moment legislating with- 
out competent powers, before we can condemn the cause 
of Spanish America. Our revolution was maiuly directed 
against the mere theory of tyranny. We had suffered bat 
comparatively little; we had, in some respects, been kindly 
treated; but oar intrepid and intelligent fathers saw, in the 
usurpation of the power to levy an inconsiderable tax, 
the long train of oppressive acts that were to follow. 
They rose; they breasted the storm; they achieved our 
freedom. Spanish America for centuries has beea doomed 
to the practical effects of an odious tyranny. If we were 
justified, she is more than justified. 

I am no propagandist. I would not seek to force upoD 
other nations our principles and our liberty, if they do not 
want them. I would not disturb the repose eveu of a de- 
testable despotism. But, if an abused and oppressed people 
will their freedom; if they seek to establish it; we have a 
right, as a sovereign power, to notice the fact and to act as 
circumstances and our interest require. I will say, iu the 
languid of the venerated Father of my Country, "bom in 
a land of liberty, my anxious recollections, my sympathetio 
feelings, and my best wiahes, are irresistibly excited, when- 
soever, in any country, I see an oppressed natioa unfuii 
the baoDers of freedom." Whenever I think of Spanish 
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America, ^e image irresistibly foroes iiaeV. upon my mind, 
of an elder brother, whose education has been neglected, 
whose person has been abased and maltreated, and who has 
beea disinherited by the nnkindness of an nnnatoral parent. 
ADd, when I contemplate the glorious straggle which that 
country is now making, I think I behold that brother rising, 
by the power and energy of his fine native genius, to the 
manly rank which nature, and nature's Qod, intended for 
him. . . . 

In the establishment of the independence of Spanish 
America, the United States have the deepest interest. I 
hare no hesitation in asserting my firm belief that there is 
no question in the foreign policy of this country, which has 
ever arisen, or which I can conceive as ever occurring, in 
the decision of which we have had or can have so much at 
stake. This interest concerns oar politics, our commerce, 
our navigation. There cannot be a doubt that Spanish 
America, once independent, whatever may be the form of 
government established in ita several parts, these govern- 
ments will be animated by an American feeling, and guided 
by an American policy. They will obey the laws of the 
system of the new world, of which they will compose a 
part, in contradistinction to that of Europe. Without the 
influence of that vortex in Europe, the balance of power 
between its several parts, the preservation of which has bo 
often drenched Europe in blood, America is suf^ciently 
remote to contemplate the new wars which are to afflict that 
quarter of the globe, as a calm if not a cold and indifferent 
spectator. In relation to those wars, the several parts of 
America will generally stand neutral. And as, during the 
period when they rage, it will be important that a liberal 
system of neutrality should be adopted and observed, all 
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America will be interested in maintaining and enforcing 
snch a system. The independence of Spanist Amerioaj 
tben, is an interest of primary consideration. Next to 
that, and highly important in itself, is the consideration cf 
the natare of their governments. That is a qaestion, how- 
ever, for themselves. They will, no doabt, adopt those 
kinds of governments which are best suited to their condi- 
tion, best calculated for their happiness. Anxious as I am 
that they shoald be free governments, we have no right 
to prescribe for them. They are, and ought to be, the sole 
judges for themselves. I am strongly inclined to believe 
that they will in most, if not all parts of their aonntry, 
establish free goveruments. We are their great example. 
Of us they constantly speak as of brothers, having a similar 
origin. They adopt our principles, copy our institutions, 
and, in many instances, employ the very language and 
Bentiments of our Revolutionary papers: 

"Having then been thus impelled by the Spaniards and 
their king, we have calculated all the consequences, and 
have constituted ourselves independent, prepared to exer- 
cise the right of nature to defend ourselves against the 
ravages of tyranny, at the risk of our honor, our lives, and 
fortune. We have sworn to the only King we acknowl- 
edge, the Supreme Judge of the world, that we will not 
abandon the canse of jnstice; that we will not suffer the 
country which he has given as, to be buried ia ruins, and 
inundated with blood, by the hands of the executioner," 
etc. 

But it is sometimes said that they are too ^orant and 
too superstitious to admit of the existence of free govern- 
ment. This charge of ignorance is often urged by persons 
themselves actually ignorant of the real condition of that 
people. I deny the alleged fact of ignonutoe; I deny the 
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inference from that fact, if it were true, that thej want 
capacity for free government. And I refuse assent to the 
farther conclusioa if the fact were true, and the inference 
just, that we are to be indifferent to their fate. All the 
writers of the most established authority, Depons, Hum- 
boldt, and others, concur in assigning to the people of 
Spanish America great quickness, genius, and particular 
aptitude for the acquisition of the exact sciences, and others 
which they have been allowed to cultivate. In astronomy, 
geology, mineralogy, chemistry, botany, and so forth, they 
are allowed to make distinguished proficiency. They justly 
boast of their Abzate, Velasquez, and G^ama, and other illus- 
trious contributors to science. They have nine universities, 
and in the City of Mexico, it is affirmed by Humboldt, there 
are more solid scientific establishments than in any city 
even of North America. I would refer to the message of 
the supreme director of La Plata, which 1 shall hereafter 
have occasion to use for another purpose, as a model of 
fine composition of a State paper, challenging a comparison 
with any, the most celebrated, that ever issued from the 
pens of Jefferson or Madison. Gentlemen will egregiously 
err, if they form their opinions of the present condition of 
Spanish America from what it was under the debasing sys- 
tem of Spain. The eight years' revolution in which it has 
been engaged has already produced a powerful effect. Edu- 
cation has been attended to, and genius developed. 

"As soon as the project of the revolution arose on 
the shores of La Plata, genius and talent exhibited their 
infiuence; the capacity of the people became manifest, and 
the means of acquiring knowledge were soon made the 
favorite pursuit of the youth. As far as the wants or 
the inevitable interruption of affairs allowed, everything 
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haa been doae to disaemiaate useful infonnatioii. The 
liberty of the press has iadeed met with some occaBional 
checks; hut in Buenos Ajres aloDC, as maaj' periodical 
works weekly issue from the press as in Spaia aad Portugal 
pat tt^ther." 

It is not therefore true, that the imputed iguorauce «£• 
ists; but, if it do, X repeat, I dispute the inference. It ia 
the doctrine of thrones, that man is too ignorant to govern 
himself. Their partisans assert his incapacity, in reference 
to all nations; if they cannot command universal assent to 
the proposition, it is then demanded to particular nations; 
and oar pride and our presumption too often make converts 
of us. I oontend, that it is to arraign the dispositions of 
Providence himBelf, to suppose that he has created beings 
incapable of governing themselves, and to be trampled oa 
by kings. Self-government is the natural government of 
man, and for proof I refer to the aborigines of our own 
land. Were I to speculate in hypotheses unfavorable to 
human liberty, my speculations should be founded rather 
upon the vices, refinements, or density of population. 
Crowded together in compact masses, even if they were 
philosophers, the contagion of the passions is communicated 
and caught, and the effect too often, I admit, is the over- 
throw of liberty. Dispersed over such an immense space as 
that on which the people of Spanish America are spread, 
their physical, and I believe also their moral condition, 
both favor their liberty. 

With regard to their superstition, they worship the same 
God with us. Their prayers are offered up in their temples 
to the same Redeemer whose intercession we expect to save 
us. Nor ie there anything in the Catholic religion unfavor- 
able to freedom. All religions united with government are 
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more or less inimioal to liberty. All, separated from gov- 
eroment, are compatible with libertj. If the people of 
Spaaish America have not already gone as far iQ.religiouB 
toleration as we have, the differeDce in their condition from 
oure should not be forgotten. Everything is progressive; 
and, in time, I hope to see them imitating in this respect 
our example. But grant that the people of Spanish America 
are ignorant and incompetent for free government, to whom 
is that ignorance to be ascribed ? Is it not to the execrable 
Bystem of Spain, which she seeks again to establish and to 
perpetuate ? So far from chilling our hearts, it ought to io- 
orease our solicitude for our unfortunate brethren. It ought 
to animate us to desire the redemption of the minds and the 
bodies of unborn millions from the brutifying effects of a 
system whose tendency is to stifle the faculties of the soul 
and to degrade man to the level of beasts. I would invoke 
the spirits of our departed fathers. Was it for yourselves 
only that yon nobly fought 7 No, no ! It was the chains 
that were forging for your posterity that made you fly to 
arms, and, scattering the elements of these chains to the 
winds, you transmitted to us the rich inheritance of 
liberty. 

"THE AMERICAN SYSTEM" AND THE HOME MARKET 

DELIVERED IN THE UNITED STATES SENATE. FEBRUARY i, iB,>-GIVEN 
BY BENTON AS AN UNABRIDGED REPORT 

EIGHT years ago it was my painful duty to present to 
the House of Congress an unexaggerated picture of 
the general distress pervading the whole land. We 
must all yet remember some of its frightful features. We all 
know that the people were then oppressed and borne down 
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hy an enormous load of debt; that the value of property was 
at the lowest point of depression; that ruinous sales and sac- 
rifices were everywhere made of real estate; that stop lawB 
and relief laws and paper money were adopted to save the 
people from impending destruction ; that a deficit in the pub- 
lic revenue existed, which compelled the govertiment to seize 
upon, and divert from its legitimate object, the appropriation 
to the sinking fund, to redeem the national debt; and that 
our commerce and navigation were threatened with a com- 
plete paralysis. In short, sir, if I were to select any term 
of seven years since the adoption of the present Constitu- 
tion, which exhibited a scene of the most widespread dis- 
may and desolation, it would be exactly that term of seven 
years which immediately preceded the establishment of the 
tariff of 1824. 

I have now to perform the more pleasing task of exhib- 
iting an imperfect sketch of the existing .etate of the unpar- 
alleled prosperity of the country, Oa a general survey, we 
behold cultivation extended, the arts flourishing, the face of 
the country improved, our people fully and profitably em- 
ployed, and the public countenance exhibiting tranquillity, 
contentment, and happiness. And, if we descend into par- 
ticnlars, we have the agreeable contemplation of a people 
out of debt; land rising slowly in value, bat in a secure 
aod salutary degree; a ready though not extravagant 
market for all the surplus productions of oar industry; 
innumerable flocks and herds browsing and gambolling on 
ten thousand hills and plains, covered with rich and ver- 
dant grasses; our cities expanded, and whole villages 
springing up, as it were, by enchantment; our exports 
and imports increased and increasing; our tonnage, for- 
eign and coastwise, swelling and fully occupied; the rivers 
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of our Inteoior ammsted hy the perpetORl tbimder «m1 lighi- 
Ding ot coontleas BteamboAts; the eoirency soonii aad abun- 
datit; the pnblic debt of two wars nearly redeemed; and^ to 
crown all, the public trassary oTerSowing, embairasang Con- 
gress, not to find subjects ot taxation, bat to select the ob- 
jects which shall be libemted from the impost. If the term 
(A seven yesn were to be selected of the greatest pro^>erity 
which this people have enjoyed Hinoe the eBtablishmeot of 
their present Constitation, it would be exactly that pwiod 
of aerea years which immediately followed the passage of 
the tariff of 1624. 

This truiBformatton of the condition of the country from 
gloom and distress to brightneBs aad prosperity has bem 
mainly the work of American legislation, fosterii^ Ameri- 
can industry, instead of allowing it to be controlled by for- 
eign l^islation, cherishing for«gn industry. The foes of 
the American systepi, in 1824, with great boldDeas and con- 
fidence, predicted: First, The ruin of the public revenue, 
aad the creatiou of a ueoesaity to resort to direct taxation. 
The gentleman from South Carolina — Mr. Hayne — I believe, 
thought thai the tariff of 1824 would operate a reduction ot 
revenue to the large amount of eight millions of dollars. 
Second, The destraotion of our navigation. Third, The 
desolation of commercial cities. And fourth, The aug- 
mentation of the price of objects of consumption, and fur- 
ther decline in that of the articles of our exports. Every 
prediction which they made has failed — utterly failed. In- 
stead of the ruin of the public revenue, with which they 
then sought to deter us from the adoption of the Ameri 
can system, we are now threatened with its subversion, 
by the vast amount of the public revenue produced by 
that system. 
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Every branch of our navigation has increased. As to the 
desolatioD of oar cities, let us take, as an example, the con- 
dition of the largest and most comtneroial of all of them, the 
great northern capital. I have in my hands the assessed 
value of real estate in the city of New York, from 1817 to 
1831. This value is canvassed, contested, scratinized, and 
adjudged, by the proper sworn authorities. It is, there- 
fore, entitled to full credence. During the first term, com- 
mencing with 1817, and ending in the ;ear of the passage of 
the tari£ of 1824, the amount of the value of real estate was, 
the first year, $57,799,486, and, after various fluctuations in 
the intermediate period, it settled down at $52,019,780, ex- 
hibiting a decrease, in seven years, of $5,779,705. During 
the year 1825, after the passage of the tariff, it rose, and, 
gradually ascending throughout the whole of tbe latter 
period of seven years, it finally, in 1831, reached the as- 
tonishing height of $95,716,4851 Kow, if it be said that 
this rapid growth of the city of New York was the effect 
of foreign commerce, then it was not correctly predicted, 
in 1824, that the tariff would destroy foreign commerce 
and desolate oar commercial cities. If, on the contrary, 
it be the effect of internal trade, then internal trade can- 
not be justly chargeable with the evil consequences im- 
puted to it. The truth la, it is the joint effect of both 
principles, the domestic industry nourishing the foreign 
trade, and the foreign commerce, in turn, nourishing the 
domestic industry. Nowhere more than in New York is 
the combination of both principles so completely devel- 
oped. In the progress of my ailment I will consider 
the effect upon the price of commodities produced by the 
American system, and show that the very reverse of the 
prediotioD of its foes, in 1824, has actually happened. 
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While thai we behold the entire failure of all that was 
foretold against the sjetem, it is a subject of jast felicita- 
tion to its friends, that all their anticipatioos of its benefits 
have been fulfilled, or are in progress ol fulfilment. The 
honorable gentleman from Soatb Carolina has made alia- 
sion to a speech made by me, in 1824, in the other House, 
in sopport of the tariff, and to which, otherwise, I should 
not have particalarly referred. Bat I woold ask anj one, 
who could now command the ooarage to peruse that long 
production, what principle there laid down is not true? 
what prediction then made has been falsified by practical 
experience ? 

It is now proposed to abolish the system to which we 
owe so mach of the public prosperity, and it is urged that 
the arrival of the period of the redemption of the public 
debt has been confidently locked to as presenting a suitable 
occasion to rid the country of the evils with which the sys- 
tem is alleged to be fraught. Not an inattentive observer 
of passing events, I have been aware that, among those 
who were most eagerly pressing the payment of the pablio 
debt, and, upon that ground, were opposing appropriations 
to other great interests, there were some who cared lesa 
about the debt than the accomplishment of other objects. 
But the people of the United States have not coupled the 
payment of their public debt with the destruction of the pro- 
tection of their industry against foreign laws and foreign 
industry. They have been accustomed to regard the ex- 
tinction of the public debt as relief from a burden, and not 
as the infliction of a curse. If it is to be attended or fol- 
lowed by the subversion of the American system, and the 
exposure of our establishments and our productions to 
the unguarded consequences of the selfish policy of for- 
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eigu powerg, tbe payment of the public debt will be the 
bitterest of ourses. Its fruit will be like tbe fruit 

"Ot that forbiddeo tree, whose morbJ taste 
Brought death into tlie world, and ail our woe 
WithkMaot EdoD." 

If the system of protection be founded od prinoiples er- 
Toneous iu theory, pernicious in practice— above all, if it 
be unconstitutional, as is alleged, it ought to be forthwith 
abolished, and not a vestige of it suffered to remain. But, 
before we sanction this sweeping denunciation, let us look 
a little at this system, its magnitnde, its ramifications, its 
duration, and the high authorities which have sustained it. 
We shall see that its foes will have accomplished compara- 
tively nothing, after having achieved their present aim of 
breaking down our iron-foundries, our woollen, cotton, and 
hemp manufactories, and oar sugar plantations. The de- 
struction of these would undoubtedly lead to the sacrifice 
of immense capital, the ruin of many thousands of our fel 
low-oitizens, and incalculable loss to the whole communi- 
ty. But their prostration would not disf gure, nor produce 
greater effect upon the whole system of protection, in all its 
branches, than the destraction of the beautiful domes upon 
the Capitol would occasion to the magnificent edifice which 
they surmount. Why, sir, there is scarcely an interest, 
■carcely a vocation in society, wbioh is not embraced by 
the beneficence of this system. 

It comprehends our coasting tonnage and trade, from 
which all foreign tonnage is absolutely excluded. 

It includes all our foreign tonnage, with the inconsider- 
able exception made by treaties of reciprocity with a few 
foreign powers. 
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It embracflB oar flsheries and all oar hardy and eater- 
prisiDg flsbenuen. 

It extends to alt lower Louisiana, the delta of which 
might as well be submerged again in the 0ulf of Mexico, 
from which it has been a gradual conquest, as now to be 
deprived of the pixitecting duty upon its great staple. 

It affects the cotton planter himself, and the tobacco 
planter, both of whom enjoy protection. 

Such are some of the items of this vast system of protec- 
tioD, which it is now proposed to abandon. We might well 
pause and contemplate, if humsD imagination could cod- 
eeive the extent of mischief and ruin from its total over- 
throw, before we proceed to the work of destruction. Its 
duration is worthy, also, of serious consideration. Not to 
go behind the Constitution, its date is coeval with tliat 
instrument. It began on the ever-memorable fourth day 
of July — the fourth day of July, 1789. The second act 
which stands recorded in the statute book, bearing the 
illustrious signature of George Washington, laid the cor- 
nerstone of the whole system. That there might be no 
mistake about the matter, it was then solemnly proclaimed 
to the American people and to the world, that it was nec- 
essary, for "the encouragement and protection of manufac- 
tures," that duties should be laid. It is in vain to ui^e the 
small amoant of the measure of protection then extended. 
The great principle was then established by the fathers of 
the ConstitatioD, with the Father of bis Country at their 
head. And it cannot now be questioned, that, it the gov- 
ernment had not then been new and the subject untried, a 
greater measure of protection would have been applied, if 
it had been supposed necessary. Shortly after, the master 
minds of JeSerson and Hamilton were brought to act od 
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tbis interesting subject. Taking views of it appertaimng 
to the departmeDts of Foreigo Affairs and of tbe Treasaiy, 
which they respectively filled, they presented, severally, 
reports which yet remain monuments of their profoand 
wisdom, and came to the same conclosion of protection 
to American indostrj. Mr. Jefierson argued that foreign 
rratrictions, foreign prohibitions, and foreign high daties, 
oagbt to be met, at home, by American restrictionB, Amer- 
ican prohibitions, and American high duties. Mr. Hamil- 
ton, surveying the entire ground, and looking at the in- 
herent nature of the subject, treated it with an ability 
which, if ever equalled, has not been surpassed, and ear- 
nestly recommended protection. 

The subject of the American system waa again brought 
up in 1820, by the bill reported by the Chairman of the 
Committee on Manufactures, now a member of the bench 
of the Supreme Court of the United States, and the prin- 
ciple was succesafnlly maintained by the representatives of 
the people; but the bill which they passed was defeated 
in the Senate. It was revived in 1824, the whole ground 
carefully and deliberately explored, and the bill then in- 
troduced, receiving all the sanctions of the Constitution, 
became the law of the land. An amendment of the system 
was proposed in 1828, to the history of which I refer with 
no agreeable recollections. The bill of that year, in some 
of its provisions, was framed on principles directly adverse 
to the declared wishes of the friends of the policy of protec- 
tion. I have heard (without vouching for the fact) that it 
was so framed, upon the advice of a prominent citizen, now 
abroad, with the view of ultimately defeating the bill, and 
with assurances that, being altogether unacceptable to the 
friends of the American system, the bill would be lost. Be 
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that as it maj, the moet exoeptioDal featares of the bill were 
stamped upoa it, against the earaest remonstraaces of the 
friends of the ajstem, bj the Totes of Southern members, 
upon a principle, I think, as unsoand in legislation as it is 
reprehensible in ethics. The bill was passed, notwithstand- 
ing, it having been deemed better to take the bad along with 
the good which it contained than reject it altogether. Sab< 
sequent legislation has corrected very much the error then 
perpetrated, but still that measure is vehemently denounced 
by gentlemen who contributed to make it what it was. 

Thus, sir, has this great system of protection been grad- 
ually built stone upon stone, and step by step, from the 
fourth of July, 1789, down to the present period. In every 
stage of its progress it has received the deliberate sanction 
of Congress. A vast majority of the people of the United 
States has approved, and continaes to approve it. Every 
Chief Magistrate of the United States, from Washington 
to the present, in some form or other, has given to it the 
authority of his name; and, h&wever the opinions of the ex- 
isting President are interpreted south of Mason and Dixon's 
Line, on the north they are, at least, understood to favor 
the establishment of a judicious tariff. 

The question, therefore, which we are now called upon 
to determine is not whether we shall establish a new and 
doubtEul system of policy, just proposed, and for the first 
time presented to our consideration, but whether we shall 
break down and destroy a long-established system, patiently 
and carefully built up, and sanctioned, during a series of 
years, again and again by the nation and its highest and 
most revered authorities. And are we not bound deliber- 
ately to consider whether we can proceed to this work of 
destruction without a violation of the public faith ? The 
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people of the UniMd States h&re justly snppoMd that the 
policy of protecting their iDdnstrj agsinst foreign l^^atioD 
and foreiga industry was fully settled, not by a single act, 
but by repeated and deliberate acts of govemmeDt per- 
formed st difltaot and frequent intorvalH. In full oonfl- 
denoe that the policy was firmly and unchangeably fixed, 
thousands upcMi thoosaada have invested their capital, par* 
chased a vast amount of real and other estate, made perma* 
nent establishmcDts, and acoommodated their industry. Can 
we expose to utter and irretrievable ruin this countless mul- 
titude without justly incurring the reproach of violating the 
national faith ? 

I shall not discuss the constitutional question. Without 
meaning any disrespect to those who raise it, if it be debat- 
able, it has been sufficiently debated. The gentleman from 
South Carolina suffered it to fall nunoticed from bis budget; 
and it was not until after he had closed his epeech and re- 
sumed his seat that it occurred to him that he had forgotten 
it, when he again addressed the Senate, and, by a sort of 
protestation against any conclusion from his silence, pat 
forward the objection. The recent Free Trade Convention 
at Philadelphia, it is well known, were divided on the ques- 
tion ; and although the topic is noticed in their address to 
the public, they do not avow their own belief that the 
American system is unconstitutional, but represent that 
such is the opinion of respectable portions of the Ameri- 
can people. Another address to the people of the United 
States, from a high source, during the past year, treating 
this subject, does not assert the opinion of the distinguished 
author, but states that of others to be that it is unconstitu- 
tional. From which I infer that he himself did not believe 
it unconstitutional. 
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Here the Vice-Preaident (Mr. Calhoun) interposed, and 
remarked that if the Senator from Kentackj alluded to him, 
he most say that his opinion was that the measure was an- 
ooQAitutional. 

When, sir — said Mr. Clay — I contended with you, side 
by Bide, and with perhaps less zeal than you exhibited, in 
1816, I did not understand you then to consider the policy 
forbidden by the Couetitntion. 

The Vice-President again interposed, and said that the 
constitutional question was not debated at that time, and 
that he had never expressed an opinion contrary to that 
now intimated. 

I give way with pleas ure^sa id Mr. Olay — to these ex- 
planations, which I hope will always be made when I say 
anything bearing on the individual opinions of the Chair. 
I know the delicacy of the position, and sympathize with 
the incumbent, whoever he may be. It is true, the ques- 
tion was not debated in 1813; and why not? Because it 
was not debatable; it was then believed not fairly to arise. 
It never has been made as a distinct, substantial, and lead- 
ing point of objection. It never was made until the discus- 
sion of the tariff of 1824, when it was rather hinted at, ai 
against the spirit of the Constitution, than formally an 
nounced as being contrary to the provisions of that instru- 
ment. What was not dreamed of before, or in 1816, and 
scarcely thought of in 1824, is now made by excited imagi 
nations to assume the imposing form of a serious constitu- 
tional barrier. 

And now, Mr. President, I have to make a few observa- 
tions on a delicate sabject, which I approach with all the 
respect that is due to its serious and grave nature. Tbey 
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hare not, indeed, been Tendered neoeBsftry by tiie epeecb 
of the gentleman from South Carolina, whose iorbearance 
to DDtioe the topic wm commendable, as hia argiimeDt 
throi^hout was characterized by an ability and dignity 
worthy of him and of the Senate. The gentienmn made 
one declaratioQ which might possibly be misinterpreted, 
and I submit to him whether an explanation of it be not 
proper. The declaration, as reported in hia printed speech, 
ia: "The iostioet of aelf-interest might hare Caaght us an 
easier way of retieviog ourselves from this oppressi<»i. It 
wanted but the will to have sapplied ourselTea with every 
article embraced in the protective system, free of duty, 
without any other participation on oar part than a simj^ 
oonsent to receive them." 

Here Mr. Hajne rose, and remarked that the passages 
which immediately preceded and followed the paragraph 
cited, he thought, plainly indicated his meaning, which 
related to evasions of the system by illicit introduction 
of goods, which they were not disposed to countenance in 
South Carolina. 

1 am happy to hear this explanation. But, sir, it is im- 
possible to conceal from our view the facts that there is 
great excitement in South Carolina; that the protective 
system is openly and violently denounced in popiUar meet- 
ings; and Aat the Legislature itself has declared its pur- 
pose of resorting to connteracting measures — a suspension of 
which has only been submitted to for the purpose of allow- 
ing Congress time to retrace its steps. With respect to this 
Union, Mr. President, the truth cannot be too generally 
proclaimed nor too strongly inculcated, that it ia neoessuy 
to the whole and to all the parts — necessary to those parla, 
indeed, in diffenat degrees, but vitally oecesaary to each; 
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and that threats to disturb or disBolve it, coming from any 
of tbe partB, would be quite as iodiscreet and improper aa 
would he threats from tbe residue to exclude those parts 
from tbe pale of its beaefits. Tbe great principle wbich 
lies at tbe fouDdatioD of all free governmeDt is tbat tbe 
majoritj must govern; from wbicb there is or can be no 
appeal but to the sword. That majority ought to govern 
wisely, equitably, moderately, and constitutionally, but 
govern it must, subject only to that terrible appeal. If 
ever one, or several States, beii^ a minority, can, by men- 
acing a dissolution of the Union, succeed in forcing an 
abandonment of great measures deemed essential to the in- 
terests and prosperity of the whole, the Union from that 
moment is practically gone. It may linger on in form and 
name, but its vital spirit baa fled foreverl Entertaining 
these deliberate opinions, I would entreat tbe patriotic 
people, of South Carolina — the land of Marion, Sumter, 
and Pickens — of Butledge, Laurens, the Pinckneys, and 
Lowndes — of living and present names, which 1 would 
mention if they were not living or present — to pause, sol- 
emnly pause! and contemplate the frightful precipice which 
lies directly before them. The retreat may be painful and 
mortifying to their gallantry and pride, but it is to retreat 
to the Union, to safety, and to those brethren with whom, 
or with Whose ancestors, they, or their ancestors, have won 
on fields of glory imperishable renown. To advance is to 
rush on certain and inevitable disgrace and destruction. 

We have been told of deserted castles, of uninhabited 
halls, and of mansions, once the scats of opulence and hos- 
pitality, now abandoned and molderiag in ruins. I never 
had the honor of being in South Carolina; but I have heard 
and read of the stories of its chivalry, and of its generous 
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and open-bearted liberality. I have heard, too, of the 
struggles for power between the lower and upper country, 
Tbe same causes which existed in Virginia, with which I 
have been acquainted, I presume, have had their influence 
in Carolina. In whoBe hands now are the once proud seats 
of "Westover, Curies, Haycocks, Shirley, and others, on 
James Eiver, and in lower Virginia ? Under the operation 
of laws abolishing the principle of primogeniture, and pro- 
viding the equitable rule of an equal distribution of estates 
among those in equal degree of consanguinity, they have 
passed into other and stranger hands. Some of the de- 
scendants of illustrious families have gone to tbe far West, 
while others, lingering behind, have contrasted their present 
condition with that of their venerated ancestors. They be- 
hold themselves excluded from their fathers' houses, now 
in the hands of those who were once their fathers' over- 
seers, or sinking into decay; their imaginations paint 
ancient renown, the fading honors of their name, glories 
gone by; too poor to live, too proud to work, too high- 
minded and honorable to resort to ignoble means of acqui- 
sition, brave, daring, chivalrous, what can be the cause of 
their present unhappy state? The "accursed tariff" pre- 
sents itself to their excited imaginations, and they blindly 
rnah into the ranks of those who, unfurling the banner of 
nnllification, would place a State upon its sovereignty I 

The danger to our Union does not lie on the side of per- 
sistence in tbe American system, but on that of its abandon- 
ment. If, as I have supposed and believe, tbe inhabitants 
of all north and east of the James River, and all west of the 
mountains, including Louisiana, are deeply interested in 
the preservation of that system, would they be reconciled . 
to its overthrow? Can it be expected that two-thirds, if 
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not thiee-fourtha, of the people of the United States would 
consent to the destruction of a policy believed to be indis- 
pensably necessary to their prosperity? When, too, this 
sacrifice is made at the instance of a siogle interest which 
they verily believe wUl not be promoted by it? In esti- 
mating the degree of peril which may be incident to two 
opposite courses of human policy, the stateaman would be 
shortsighted who shoold content himself with viewing only 
the evils, real or imaginary, which belong to that oourae 
which is in practieal operation. He should lift himself up 
to the contemplation of those greater Mid more certain 
dangers which might inevitably attend the adoption of the 
alternative coarse. What would be the eoodition oi diis 
Union, if Fenasylvania and I^ew York, those mammoth 
members of our Confederacy, were firmly persuaded that 
tfaeir industry was paralyzed and their prosperity blighted 
by the enforcement of the British colonial system, under 
the delosive name of free trade? They are now traoquil 
and happy and contented, conscious of their welfare, and 
feeling a salutary and rapid circulation of the products of 
home manufactures and home industry throughout all their 
great arteries. But let that be checked, let them feel that 
a foreign system is to predominate, and the sources of their 
subsistence and comfort dried up; let New Sogland and 
the West and the Middle States all feel that they too are 
the victims of a mistaken policy, and let these vast portions 
of our country despair of any favorable change, and then, 
indeed, might we tremble for the continuance and safety 
of this Union 1 
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IN FAVOR OP A PATERNAL POLICY OF INTERNAL 
IMPROVEMENTS 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. JANUARY i6. iSm. ON THE CUMBERLAND ROAD 

IT IS Bald b; the President that the power to regulate 
commerce merely authorizes the laying of imposts and 
duties. But Congress has no power to lay imposts 
and daties on the trade among the several States. The 
grant must mean, therefore, sometbing else. What is it? 
The power to regulate commerce among the several States, 
if it has any meaning, implies authority to foster it, to pro- 
mote it, to bestow upon it facilities similar to those which 
hare beeu conceded to our foreign trade. It cannot mean 
only an empty authority to adopt regulations, without the 
capacity to give practical effect to them, AH the powers 
ol this government should be interpreted in reference to its 
first, its best, its greatest object, the onioa of these States. 
And is not that union beat invigorated by an intimate social 
and commercial connection between all the parts of the Con- 
federacy ? Can that be accomplished, that is, can the feder- 
ative objects of this government be attained but by the 
application of federative resources? 

Of all the powers bestowed on this government, I think 
none is more clearly vested than that to regulate the dis- 
tribution of the intelligence, private and official, of the 
country; to regulate the distribution of its commerce; and 
to regulate the distribution of the physical force of the 
ITnion. In the execution of the high and solemn trust 
which these beneficial powers imply, we must look to the 
great ends which the framers of our admirable Constitution 
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had in Tiew. We moBt reject as wholly inoompatibld witb 

their enlightened and beneficent inteadong tbat cODStroo* 
tioQ of theae poven which woald raaoBcdtate all the debility 
and iaefficieney ot the ancient Oonfederaoy. In the rioisffl- 
todea of humaD afEaiis who can foresee all the poaaible oasea 
in which it may be neoeasary to applj the public force, 
within or without the Union ? This government is charged 
with the use <rf it to repel invaaions, to snppress iosarrec- 
tionfi, to enforce the laws of the Union; in short for all the 
nnknown and nndeflnable purpoaee of war, foreign or intes- 
tine, wherever and howevra it may tB%e. During its exist- 
enoe may not government, for its effectual prosecution, 
order a road to be made, or a canal to be cut, to relieve, 
for example, an exposed point of the Union 7 If, when the 
emergency comes, there is a power to provide for it, that 
power must exist in the GonatitutioQ, and not in the emec* 
gency. A wise, precautionary, and parental policy, autici- 
pating danger, will provide beforehand for the hour of 
need. Koads and canals are in the nature of fortification^ 
since, if not tbe deposits of military resources, they enaU* 
joa to bring into rapid action tlie military resources of Hm 
country, whatever they may be. They are better than any 
fortifications, because they serve the double purposes of 
peace and war. They diapense, in a great degree, with 
fortifications, since they have all the effect of that concen- 
tration St which fortifications aim. I appeal from the pre- 
cepts of the President to the practice of the President. 
While he denies to Congress the power in question, he 
does not scruple, upon his sole authority, as numerous in- 
stances in the statute book will testify, to order at pleasuie 
the opening of roads by the military, and then come here 
to ask ua to pay for them. . . . 
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But, Mr. GbainnaD, if there be any part of this UiiioB 
more likely thao all others to be benefited by the adoptioa 
of the gentleman's principle, regulating the pablio expendi- 
ture, it is the West. There ia a perpetual drain from that 
embarrassed and highly distressed portion of our country, 
of its circulating medium to the East. There, bat feir and 
inconsiderable expenditures of the public money take place. 
There we have none of those public works, no munificent 
edifices, forts, armories, arsenals, dock-yards, etc., which 
more or less are to be found in every Atlantic State. In 
at least seven States beyond the Alleghany, not one solitary 
public work of this government is to be found. Ji, by one 
of those awful and terrible dispensations of Providence, 
which sometimes occur, this government should be unhap- 
pily annihilated, everywhere on the seaboard traces of its 
former existence would be found, while we should not have, 
in the West, a single monument remaining on which to pour 
out our affections and our regrets. Tet, sir, we do not com- 
plain. No portion of your population is more loyal to the 
Union than the hardy freemen of the West. Nothing can 
weaken or eradicate their ardent desire for its lasting pres- 
ervation. None is more prompt to vindicate the interests 
and rights of the nation from all foreign aggression. Need 
I remind you of the glorious scenes in which they partici- 
pated, during the late war — a war in which they had no 
peculiar or direct interest, waged for no commerce, no sea- 
men of theirs. But it was enough for them that it was a 
war demanded by the character and the honor of the nation. 
They did not stop to calcalate its cost of blood, or of treas- 
ure. They flew to arms; they rushed down the valley of 
the Mississippi, with all the impetuosity of that noble river. 
They sought the enemy. They found him at the beaoh. 
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Tbey fought; tiiey bled; they coT«red thenHelres and that 
ooontry with immortal glorj. Thej onthudastioally shared 
in all the transports oooasioned by oar viotories, whether 
woD on the ooean or on the land. They felt, with tha 
keenest distress, whsterer disaster befell as. No, sir, I r** 
peat it, neglect, injary itself, cannot alienate the afieotiou 
of the West from this government. They cling to it, as to 
their beat, their greatest, their last hope. Yoa may im- 
poverish them, reduce them to ruin, by the mistakea ot 
your policy, yet yoa cannot drive them from you. They 
do not complain of the expenditure of the pablic money, 
where the pablio exigencies require its disbursement. Boti 
I pat it to your candor, if yoa ought not, by a generous 
and national policy, to mitigate, if not prevent, the evili 
resulting from the perpetual transfer of the circulating 
medium from the West to the Eaat. One million and a half 
of dollars annually is transferred for the public lands alooe^ 
and almost every dollar goes, like him who goes to deaths 
to a bourne from which no traveller returns. In ten yeai% 
it will amount to flfteeu miliions; in twenty to^bntl will 
not pursue the appalling results of arithmetic. Gentlemett 
who believe that these vast soms are supplied by emigrant! 
from the East labor under great error. There was a tima 
when the tide of emigration from the Eaat bore along with 
it the means to effect the purchase of the pablic domain. 
Bat that tide has, in a great measure, now stopped. And 
as population advances farther and farther west, it will 
entirely cease. The greatest migrating States in the 
Uuion, at this time, are Kentucky first, Ohio next, and 
Tennessee. The emigrants from those States carry with 
them to the States and Territories lying beyond them, 
the oiroulatiag medium, which, being invested in the 
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purchase of the public land, is tranBmitted to the poiQta 
where the vanta of government require it. If ttis de- 
bilitating and exhausting process were ineritable, it most 
be borne with manly fortitude. But we think that a 
£t exertion of the powers of this governmeat would miti- 
gate the evil. We beliere tlutt the goTernment incontest- 
ably poasesae' the ooostitutioDal power to ezeoute such 
intwnal improvements as are ealled fw by the good <rf the 
whole. Aud we appeal to your equity, to your parental 
regard, to your enlightened policy, to perform the high and 
beneficial trust thus sacredly reposed. I am sensible of the 
delicacy of the topic to which I have relactautly adverted, 
in consequence of the observations of the honorable gentle- 
man from Tirginia. And I hope there will be no miscon- 
ception of my motives in dwelling upon it. A wise and 
considerate government should anticipate and prevent, 
rather than wait lor the operation of causes of discontent. 
Let me aak, Mr. Chairman, What has this gOTernment 
done on the great subject of internal improvements, after 
so many years of its exist^ce, and wiUt such an iovitiog 
field before it? You have made the Cumberland road 
only. Gentlemen appear to have oonstdered that a West- 
em road. They ought to recoUeot Aat not one stone has 
yet been broken, not one q)ade of earth has yet been re- 
moved in any Western State. The road begins in Mary- 
land and it terminates at Wheeling. It passes through 
the States of Maryland, Pennsylvania, and Virginia. AU 
the direct benefit of tiie es^tenditure of the public money 
on that road has accrued to those three States. Not one 
cent in any Western State. And yet we have had to beg, 
entreat, eupplicate yon, session after session, to grant the 
neceaaary appropriations to complete the road. I myself 
ll^-T<d.TI.-Ot«l0BS GoO'^lc 



hare toiled oatil my powers have been ezhauBted and pros- 
trated, to prevail on you to make the grant. We were ac- 
tuated to make these exertions for the sake of the collateral 
benefit only to the West; that we might have a way by which 
we should be able to continue and maintain an affectionate 
intercourse with onr friends and brethren; that we might 
have a way to reach the capital of our country, and to bring 
our counsels, humble as they may be, to consult and mingle 
with yours in the advancement of the national prosperity. 

Yes, sir, the Cumberland road has only reached the 
margin of a Western State; and, from some indications 
which have been given during this session, I should ap- 
prehend it would there pause forever, if my confidence in 
you were not unbounded, if I had not before witnessed 
that appeals were never unsuccessful to your justice, to 
your magnanimity, to your fraternal afEection. 

But, sir, the bill on your table is no Western bill. It 
is emphatically a national bill, comprehending all, looking 
to the interests of the whole. The people of the West 
never thought of, never desired, never asked, for a system 
exclusively for their benefit. The system contemplated by 
this bill looks to great national objects, and proposes the 
ultimate application to their accomplishment of the only 
means by which they can be effected, the means of the 
nation — means which, if they be withheld from such ob- 
jects, the Union, I do most solemnly believe, of these now 
happy and promising States, may, at some distant (I trust 
a far, far distant) day, be endangered and shaken at its 
centre. 
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FOR "FREE TRADE AND SEAMEN'S RIGHTS" 



NEXT to the Dotioe whiob the opposition has found 
itself called apoD to bestow apon the French em- 
peror, a distinguiahed citizen of Tii^inia, formerlj 
President of the United States, has never for a moment 
failed to receive their kindest and most respectfal atten- 
tion. An honorable gentleman from MasBachusetts, Mr. 
Quincj, of whom, I am sorry to say, it becomes necesaaiy 
for me, in the coarse of my remarks, to take some notice, 
has alluded to him in a remarkable manner. Neither hia 
retirement from public office, his eminent services, nat 
his advanced age, can exempt thia patriot from the coarse 
assaalts of party malevolence. No, air, in 1801 he snatched 
from the rode hand of osorpation the violated Constitutioa 
of his country, and that is his crime. He preserved that ia- 
strnment in form and substance and spirit, a precious inheri* 
tanoe for generations to come, and for this he can never be 
forgiven. How vain and impotent is party rage directed 
against such a man I He ia not more elevated by his lofty 
residence upon the summit of his own favorite mountain 
than he is lifted, by the serenity of his mind and the con- 
soionsaess of a well-spent life, above the malignant paa- 
sions and bitter feelings of the day. No! his own beloved 
Monticello ia not more moved by the storms that beat against 
its sides than is this illustrious man by the bowlings of the 
whole British pack set loose from the Essex k^inell Whea 
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the gentlemaa to whom I have been compelled to allude 
ehall hare mingled his dust with that of his abused ancea- 
tora; when he shall have been consigQed to oblivion, or, if 
he lives at all, shall live only in the treasonable annals of 
a certain junto, the name of JeSersou will be hailed with 
gratitude, his memory honored and cherished aa the second 
founder of the liberties of the people, and the period of hia 
adminiatration will be looked back to, as one of the happiest 
and brightest epochs of American history — an oasis in the 
midst of a sandy desert. But I beg the gentleman's par- 
don; he has indeed secured to himself a more imperishable 
fame than I had supposed. I think it was about four years 
ago that he submitted to the House of Representatives an 
initiative proposition for an impeachment of Mr. Jefferson. 
The House condeaeeuded to conaider it. The gentleman 
debated it with hia usual temper, moderation, and urbanity. 
The House decided upon it in the moat solemn manner, 
and, although the gentleman had somehow obtained a sec- 
ond, the final vote stood, one for, aud one hundred and 
seventeen against the proposition I The same historic page 
that transmitted to posterity the virtue and the glory of 
Henry the dreat of France, for their admiration and ex- 
ample, has preserved the infamous name of the fanatic as- 
sassin of that excellent monarch. The same sacred pen 
that portrayed the suflerings and crucifixion of the Saviour 
of mankind has recorded, for universal execration, the name 
of him who was guilty, not of betraying hia country, but (a 
kindred crime!) of betraying hia Ood. 

In one respect there is a remarkable difference between 
the administration and the opposition; it is in a aaored re- 
gard for personal liberty. "WTien out of power my political 
friends condemned the surrender of Jonathan Bobbins; they 
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opposed the violation of the Ireedom of the presa ia the Sedi- 
tioa law; tbey opposed tbe more insidious attack upon the 
freedom of the person under the imposing garb of an Alien 
law. The party now in opposition, then in power, advo- 
cated the sacrifice of the onhappj Bobbins, and passed 
those two laws. True to our principles, we are now strug- 
gling for the libertj of our seamen against foreign oppres- 
sion. True to theirs, they oppose a war undertaken for 
this object. They hare, indeed, lately affected a tender 
solicitude for the liberties of the people, and talk of the 
danger of standing armies and the burden of taxes. Bat 
it must be evident to you, Mr. Chairman, that they speak 
in a foreign idiom. Their brt^ne evinces that it is not 
their vernacular tongne. What! the opposition, who, in 
17d8 and 1799 could raise a useless army to fight an enemy 
three thousand miles distant from us, alarmed at the ezist- 
euce of one raised for a known and specified object — the 
attack of tbe adjoining provinces of the enemyl WhatI 
the gentleman from Massachusetts, who assisted by his 
vote to raise the army of twenty-five thousand, alarmed 
at the danger of oar liberties from this very army! . . . 
I omitted yesterday, sir, when speaking of a delicate 
and painful subject, to notice a powerful engine which the 
conspirators against the integrity of the Union employ to 
effect their nefarious purposes — I mean Southern influence. * 
The true friend to his country, knowing that our Constitu- 
tion was the work of compromise, in which interests, appar- 
ently confiicting, were attempted to be reconciled, aims to 
extinguish or allay prejudices. But this patriotic exertion 
does not suit the views of those who are urged on by dia- 
bolical ambition. They find it convenient to imagine the 
existence of certain improper influences, and to propagate, 
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with their ntmost iaduatry, a belief of them. Heace the 
idea of Southern preponderance; Tii^iaia iDflueace; the 
joking of the reepectable yeomanrj of the North, with 
negro slavea, to the car of Soathera nabobs. If Vii^iuia 
really cheriaheB a reprehenBible ambition, an aim to mo- 
nopolize the Chief Magistracy of the country, how is such 
a purpose to be acoompliahed ? Virginia, alone, cannot 
elect a President, whose elevation depends upon a plu- 
rality of electoral votes, and a consequent concurrence of 
many States. Would Termont, disinterested Pennsylvania, 
the Carolinas, independent G-eorgia, Kentucky, Tennessee, 
Ohio, Louisiana, all consent to become the tools of inordi- 
nate ambition? But the present incumbent was designated 
to the ofi^ce before his predecessor had retired. How ? By 
public sentiment— public sentiment which grew out of his 
known virtues, his illuatriouB services, and his distinguished 
abilities. Would the gentleman crnsh this public sentiment 
— is be prepared to admit that he would arrest the progress 
of opinion? 

The war was declared because Great Britain arrogated to 
herself the pretension of regulating our foreign trade, under 
the delusive name of retaliatory orders in council — a preten- 
sion by which she undertook to proclaim to American enter- 
prise — "Thus far shalt thou go, and no further" — orders 
which she refused to revoke after the alleged cause of their 
enactment had ceased; because she persisted in the practice 
of impressing American seamen; because she had instigated 
the Indians to commit hostilities against us ; and because she 
refused indemnity for her past injuries upon our commerce. 
I throw out of the question other wrongs. The war, in fact, 
was announced, on our part, to meet the war which she was 
waging on her part. So undeniable were the causes of the 
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war, 30 powerfully did they address themselves to the feel- 
ings of the whole American people, that when the bill waa 
pending before this House, gentlemen in the opposition, al- 
though provoked to debate, would not, or could not, utter 
one syllable against it. . . . 

We are told by gentlemen in the opposition that govern- 
ment has not done all that was incumbent on it to do to 
avoid just cause of complaint on the part of Great Britain; 
that, in particular, the certificates of protection, authorized 
by the act of 1796, are fraudulently used. Sir, government 
has done too much in granting those paper protections. I 
can never think of them without being shocked. They re- 
semble the passes which the master grants to his negro slave 
— "Let the bearer, Mungo, pass and repass without molesta- 
tion." What do they imply? That Great Britain has a 
light to seize all who are not provided with them. From 
their very nature they must be liable to abuse on both sides. 
If Qreat Britain desires a mark by which she can know her 
own subjects, let her give them an ear-mark. The colors 
that float from the masthead should be the credentials of our 
seamen. There is no safety to ua, and the gentlemen have 
shown it, but in the rule that all who sail under the flag (not 
being enemies) are protected by the flag. It is impossible 
that this country should ever abandon the gallant tars who 
have won for us such splendid trophies. Let me suppose 
that the genius of Columbia should visit one of them in his 
oppressor's prison and attempt to reconcile him to his for- 
lorn and wretched condition. She would say to him, io the 
language of gentlemen on the other side: "Great Britain in- 
tends you no harm; she did not mean to impress you, but 
one of her own subjects; having taken you by mistake, I 
-will remonstrate, and try to prevail upon her by peaceable 



meaiiB to release yoa; but I canoot, my sod, fight for yon." 
If be did aot consider this mere mookeiy, the poor tar would 
address her judgment and saj: "Yoa owe me, my ooontry, 
protection; I owe yon in return obedience. I am no British 
subject, I am a native of old MassaohusettB, where live my 
aged father, my wife, my children. I have faithfully dis- 
charged my duty. Will you refuse to do yours?" Ap- 
pealing to her paeeions, he would oontiaue: "I lost thia 
eye in fighting under Truzton with the 'Insurgente' ; I got 
this scar before Tripoli; I broke this leg on board the 'Con- 
stitution' when the 'Guerriere' struck." If she remained still 
unmoved, he would break out in the accents of mingled dis- 
tress and despair: 

"Hard, hKrd ia mj fatet oD«e I Ireedom tujojed, 
Waa as happy aa bappy could b« I 
Obi bow hard ia my fate, bow galling these chainal" 

I will not imagine the dreadful catastrophe to which h« 
would be driven by an abandoument of him to his op- 
pressor. It will not be, it oannot be, that his oonntiy 
will refuse him protection. . . . 

An honorable peace is attainable only by lui efficient 
war. My plan would be to call out the ample resouroes 
of the country, give them a judicious direction, prosecute 
the war with the utmost vigor, strike wherever we can 
reach the enemy, at sea or on laud, and negotiate the terms 
of a peace at Quebec or at Halifax. 

We are told that England ia a proud and lofty nation, 
which, disdaining to wait for danger, meets it half way. 
Haughty as she is, we once triumphed over her, and, if 
we do not listen to the counsels of timidity and despair, 
we shall again prevail. In such a cause, with the eid of 
Providence, we must come out crowned with success; but 
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if we fail, let ub fail like men, lash ourselves to our gal- 
laot tars, and expire together in ODe oommoa straggle, 
fightiag for free trade and seamen's rights. 



THE GREEK REVOLUTION 



THESE is reason to appreheDd that a tremendous Btorm 
is ready to burst upon our happy country — one which 
may call into action all our vigor, courage, and re- 
sources. Ib it wise or prudent, in preparing to breast the 
Btorm, if it must come, to talk to this nation of its incom- 
petency to repel European aggression, to lower its spirit, 
to weaken its moral energy, and to qualify it for easy con- 
quest and base submiBsion ? If there be any reality in the 
dangers which are supposed to encompass us, should we not 
animate the people, and adjure them to believe, as I do, that 
our resources are ample; and that we can bring into the Held 
a million of freemen, ready to exhaust their last drop of 
blood, and to spend the last cent in the defence of the 
country, its liberty, and its institutions ? Sir, are these, 
if united, to be conquered by all Europe combined? All 
the perils to which we can possibly be exposed are much 
less in reality than the imagination is disposed to paint 
them. And they are best averted by a habitual contem- 
plation of them, by reducing them to their true dimensions. 
If combined Europe is to precipitate itself upon us, we can- 
not too soon begin to invigorate our strength, to teach our 
heads to think, our hearts to conceive, and our arms to 



execute, the kigli aad Doble deeds vhich belong to the 
ebanoter and glory of oar coaatrj. The ezp^ence oi 
the world instrocts us that oonqaestB are already achieved, 
which are boldly and firmly resolved on, and that men only 
become Blsves who have ceased to resolve to be free. If we 
"wish to cover ooxBelves with the best of all armor, let us not 
discoorage our people, let us stimulate their ardor, let us sus- 
tain their resolution, let us proclaim to them that we feel as 
they feel, and that, with them, we ate determined to live or 
die like freemen. 

Sarely, sir, we need no long or learned lectures about 
the nature of government and the influence of property or 
ranks on socie^. We may content ourselves with study* 
ing the true character of our own people and with knowing 
that the interests are confided to na of a nation capable of 
doing and suffering all things for its liberty. Such a nfr- 
tioD, if its rulers be faithful, most be invincible. I well 
remember an observation made to me by the most illus- 
trious female* of the age, if not of her sex. All history 
showed, she said, that a nation was never conquered. 
No, sir, no nnited nation that resolves to be free can 
be conquered. And has it come to this? Are we so 
humbled, so low, bo debased, that we dare not express 
our sympathy for suffering G-reece, that we dare not ar- 
ticulate oar detestation of the brutal excesses of which 
she has been the bleeding victim, lest we might oSeod 
some one or more of their imperial and royal majesties? 
If gentlemen are afraid to act rashly on such a subject, 
suppose, Mr. Chairman, that we unite in a humble peti- 
tion, addressed to their majesties, beseeching them that of 
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their gracious coEtdesceasioti they would allow as to ex- 
press our feelings and our sympathies. How shall it run ? 
"We, the represeatatives of the free people of the IJoited 
States of America, humbly approach the thrones of your 
imperial and royal majesties, and supplicate that, of your 
imperial and roy^l clemency" — I cannot go through the 
disgusting recital — my lips have not yet learned to pro- 
nounce the sycophantic language of a degraded slave I Are 
we so mean, so base, so despicable, that we may not attempt 
to express our horror — to utter our indignation, at the most 
brutal and atrocious war that ever stained earth or shocked 
high heaven; at the ferocious deeds of a savage and infuri- 
ated soldiery, stimulated and ui^ed on by the clergy of a 
fanatical and inimical religion, and noting in all the ex- 
cesses of blood and butchery, at the mere details of which 
the heart sickens and recoils! 

If the great body of Christendom can look on calmly 
and coolly, while all this is perpetrated on a Christian 
people, in its own immediate vicinity, in its very pres- 
ence, let us at least evince that one of its remote extremi- 
ties is susceptible of sensibility to Christian wrongs, and 
capable of sympathy for Christian sufferings; that in this 
remote quarter of the world there are hearts not yet closed 
against compassion for human woes, tbat can pour out their 
indignant feelings at the oppression of a people endeared to 
US by every ancient recollection, and every modern tie. . . . 

But, sir, it is not for Greece alone that I desire to see 
this measure adopted. It will give to her but little sup- 
port, and that purely of a moral kind. It is principally for 
America, for the credit and character of our common coun- 
try, for our own unsullied name, that I hope to see it pass. 
Mr. Chairman, what appearance on the page of history 
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would a record like this exhibit? "In the mooth of Jaa- 
aarj, in the year of our Lord and SaTiour 1^4, while all 
European Christendom beheld, with cold and anfeeling tn- 
di£erence, the anezampled wrongs and inezpreilBible misery 
of Christian G-reece, a proposition was made in the Congreae 
of the United Stat«i, almost the sole, the last, the greatest 
depository of human hope and human freedom, the repre- 
eentativea of a gallant nation, contaiaiag a milli<m of free- 
men ready to fly to arms, while the people of that nation 
were spontaneoosly expressing its deep-toned feeling, and 
the whole continent, by one simnltaneous emotion, was ris- 
ing, and solemnly and anxiously supplicating and invoking 
high heaven to spare and succor G^reece, and to invigorate 
her arms, in her glonons cause, while temples and Senate 
Honses were alike resounding with one burst of generous 
and holy sympathy — in the year of our Lord and Sayioor, 
that Saviour of Greece and of us — a proposition was offered 
in the American Congress to send a messenger to Greece to 
inquire into her state and condition, with a kind expression 
of our good wishes and oar sympathies — and it was re- 
jected I" Go home, if you can, go home, if joii dare, to 
your constitueutB, and tell them that you voted it down; 
meet, if you can, the appalling countenances of those who 
sent you here, and tell them that you shrank from the dec- 
laration of your own sentiments — that you cannot tell how, 
bat that some unknown dread, some indescribable apprehen- 
sion, some indefinable danger, drove you from your purpose 
— that the spectres of cimeters and crowns and crescents 
gleamed before you and alarmed you; and that you sup- 
pressed all the noble feelings prompted by religion, by 
liberty, by national independence, and by humanity. I 
cannot bring myself to believe that such will be the feel- 
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iDg of a majority of the committee. But, for myself, thoi^h 
every friend of the cause should desert it, and I be left to 
stand alone with the gentleman from Maeaaohusetts, I will 
give to his resolution the poor sanctioa of my unqualified 
approbation. 



THE NOBLEST PUBLIC VIRTUE 

REPLYING TO MR. RIVES IN THE UNITED STATES SENATE. AUGUST iq, i&ii 

-ONCE DESCRIBED BY MR. CLAY HIMSELF AS HIS 

MOST EFFECTIVE PASSAGE 

I ROSE not to say one word which should wound the 
feelings of President Tyler. The Senate says that, if 
placed in like circumstanQes, I would have been the 
last man to avoid putting a direct veto upon the bill, had 
it met my disapprobation; and he does me the honor to 
attribute to me high qualities of stem and unbending intre- 
pidity. I hope that in all that relates to personal firmness, 
all that concerns a just appreciation of the insignificance 
of human life — whatever may be attempted to threaten or 
alarm a soul not easily swayed by opposition, or awed 
or intimidated by menace — a stout heart and a steady eye, 
that can survey, unmoved and undaunted, any mere p^- 
sohal perils that assail this poor, transient, perishing frame, 
I may, without disparagement, compare with other men. 
But there is a sort of courage, which, I frankly confess 
it, I do not possess, a boldness to which I dare not aspire, 
a valor which I cannot covet. I cannot lay myself down in 
the way of the welfare and happiness of my country. That 
I cannot, I have not the courage to do. I cannot interpose 
the power with which I may be invested, a power cooferred 
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not for mj personal benefit, nor for my aggrandizement, but 
for my country's good, to check her onward march to great- 
ness and glory. I have not coun^e enough, I am too cow- 
ardly for that, I would not, I dare not, in the exercise of 
BQch a trust, He down and place my body across the path 
that leads my country to prosperity and happiness. This 
is a sort of courage widely different from that which a man 
may display in his private conduct and personal relations. 
Personal or private courage is totally distinct from that 
higher and nobler courage which prompts the patriot to 
offer himself a voluntary sacrifice to his country's good. 

Nor did I say, as the Senator represents, that the Presi- 
dent should have resigned. 1 intimated no personal wish 
or desire that he should resign. I referred to the fact of 
a memorable resignation in hia public life. And what I 
did say was, that there were other alternatives before him 
besides vetoing the bill, and that it was worthy of his con- 
sideration whether consistency did not require that the ex- 
ample which he had set when he had a constitnency'of one 
State should not be followed when he had a constituency 
commensurate with the whole Union. Another alternative 
was to suffer the bill, without his signature, to pass into a 
law under the provisions of the Constitution. And I must 
confess, I see, in this, no such escaping by the back door, no 
such jumping out of the window, as the Senator talks about. 

Apprehensions of the imputation of the want of firmness 
sometimes impel us to perform rash and inconsiderate acts. 
It is the greatest courage to be able to bear the imputa- 
tion of the want of courage. But pride, vanity, egotism, 
so unamiable and offensive in private liEe, are vices which 
partake of the character of crimes in the conduct of pub- 
lic affairs. The unfortunate victim of these passions cannot 
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Bee beyond the little, petty, oontemptible circle of his own 
personal interests. Ail htB thoughts are withdrawn from his 
coaDtry and coucentrated on hie oongistency, his tirmness, 
himself. The high, the exalted, the sablime emotioDS of a 
patriotism, which, soaring toward heaven, rises far aboTe all 
mean, low, or selfish things, and is absorbed by one soul- 
tntnaporting thought of the good and the glory of one's 
country, are never felt in bis impenetrable bosom. That 
patriotism, whioh, catching its inspirations from the immor- 
tal God, and leaving at an immeasurable distaooe below alt 
leaser, grovelling, personal interests and feelings, animates 
and prompts to deeds of self-sacrifice, of valor, of devotion, 
and of death itself — that is public virtue; that is the noblest, 
the sablimest of all public virtuesi 
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Mr. MaDgum ttsring DSntiA Lo make a motion to adjoura, Mr. Clay 
said: "No, sir; no, air; if Lbe Senate will bear vith me, I think I can 
KO througti with it better to-da; than I oould to-morrow." 

Jfc PTtaident : 

THIS Union is threatened with subversion. I desire 
to take a very rapid glance at the course of public 
measures in this Union presently. I wanted, how- 
ever, before I did that, to ask the Senate to look back upon 
the career which this country has run from the adoption of 
the Constitution down to the present day. Was there ever a 
nation upon which the sun of heaven has shone which has 
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exhibited so mach of prosperity as our own ? At the com- 
mencemeiit of this government, onr popalation amoanted to 
about four millions. It has now reached upward of twenty 
millionB. Our territory was limited chiefly and principally 
to that bordering npon the Atlantic Ocean, and that which 
includes the southern shores of the interior lakes of our 
country. Our territory now extends from the northern 
provinces of Great Britain to the Bio Grande and the Gulf 
of Mexico; from the Atlantic Ocean on the one side to the 
Paciflc on the other — the largest extent of territory under 
one government existing upon earth, with only two solitary 
exceptions. Our tonnage, from being nothing, has risen to 
a magnitude and amount to rival that of the nation which 
has been proudly called the mistress of the ocean. We 
have gone through many wars; one with that very nation 
from whom, in 1776, we broke oS, as weak and feeble colo- 
nies, when we asserted our independence as a member of the 
family of nations. And, sir, we came out of that struggle — 
unequal as it was, armed as she was at all points in conse- 
quence of the long straggles of Europe, and unarmed as we 
were at all points, in consequence of the habits and nature 
of our country and its institutions — we came out of that war 
without the loss of any honor whatever; we emerged from it 
gloriously. In every Indian war — we have been engaged in 
many of them — our arms have been triumphant. And with- 
out speaking at all as to the causes of the recent war with 
Mexico, whether they were right or wrong, and abstaining 
from the expression of any opinion as to the justice or pro- 
priety of the war when it commenced, all must unite in re- 
spect to the gallantry of our arms and the glory of our tri- 
umphs. There is no page — there are no pages of history 
which record more brilliant successes. With respect to the 
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ODe in commaad of an important portion of oar army, I 
need say nothing in praiae of him who has beea borne by 
the voice of bis country to the highest station in it, mainly 
on account of bis glohoas military career. But of another 
military commander, leas fortunate in other respects, I must 
take the opportunity of saying that for skill, for science, for 
strategy, tor bold and daring fighting, for chivalry of indi- 
viduals and of masses, that portion of the Mexican War 
which was condncted by the gallant Scott, as chief com- 
mander, stands unrivalled either by the deeds of Cortes 
himself or by those of any other commander in ancient 
or modern times. 

Our prosperity is unbounded. Nay, Mr. President, I 
sometimes fear that it ia the very wantonness of our pros- 
perity that leads us to these threatening ills of the moment, 
that restlessness and these erratic schemes throughout the 
whole country, some of which have even found their way 
into legislative halls. We want, I fear, the chastising wand 
of Heaven to bring us back to a sense of the immeasurable 
benefits and blessings which have been bestowed upon us 
by Provideoce. At this moment, with the exception of 
here and there a particular department in the manufactur- 
ing business of the couotry, all is prosperous and happy — 
both the rich and poor. Our nation has grown to a magni- 
tude in power and in greatness to command the respect, if 
it does not call for the apprehensions, of all the powers 
of the earth with which we can come iu contact. Sir, do 
I depict with colors too lively the prosperity which has re- 
sulted to us from the operation of the Constitution under 
which we live? Have I exaggerated in any degree? 

Now, let me go a little into detail as to the sway in 
the councils of the nation, whether of the North or of 
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the South, during the sixty years of nnparalleled pros- 
perity that we enjoy. During the firat twelve years of 
the administration of the government Northern counsels 
rather prevailed, and out of them sprung the Bank of the 
United States; the assumption of the State debts; bounties 
to the fisheries; protection to the domestic manufactures 
— 1 allude to the Act of 1789; neutrality in the wars with 
Burope; Jay's Treaty; Alien and Sedition Laws; and a 
quasi war with France. I do not say, sir, that those lead- 
ing and prominent measures which were adopted during the 
administration of Washington and the elder Adams were 
carried exclusively by Northern counsels. They could 
not have been; but were carried mainly by the sway 
which Northern counsels had obtained in the affairs of 
the country. 

So, also, with the latter party for the last fifty years. 1 
do not mean to say that Southern counsels alone have car- 
ried the measures which I am about to enumerate. I know 
they could not exclusively have carried them; but I say 
they have been carried by their preponderating influence, 
with co-operation, it is true, and lai^e co-operation, in some 
instances, from the Northern section of the Union. 

And what are those measures during the fifty years that 
Southern counsels have preponderated? The Embargo and 
other commercial restrictions of non-intenjonrse and non- 
importation; war with G-reat Britain; the Bank of the 
TTnited States overthrown; protection to domestic manu- 
factures enlarged and extended (I allude to the passage of 
the Act of 1815 or 1816); the Bank of the United States re- 
established; the same bank put down; re-established by 
Southern counsels and put down by Southern counsels; 
Louisiana acq^airedj Florida bought; Texas annexed; war 
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with Mexico; California and other territories acquired from 
Mexico by conquest and purchase; protection superseded 
and free trade estaljlisbed ; Indians removed west of the 
Missouri; fifteen new States admitted into the Union. I 
maj very possibly have omitted some of the important 
measures which have been adopted during the latter period 
or time to which I have referred — the last fifty years; but 
these, I believe, are the most prominent. 

I do not deduce from the enumeration of the acts of the 
one side or the other any just cause of reproach to the one 
side or the other, although one side or the other has pre- 
dominated in the two periods to which I have referred. It 
has been at least the work of both, and neither need justly re- 
proach the other; but 1 must say in all candor and sincerity 
that least of all ought the South to reproach the North, 
when we look at the long list of measures we have had 
under our sway in the councils of the nation, and which 
have been adopted as the policy of the government, when 
we reflect that even opposite doctrines have been promi- 
nently advanced by the South and carried at different times. 
A Bank of the United States was established under the 
administration of Mr. Madison, with the co-operation of 
the South. I do not, when I speak of the South or North, 
speak of the entire South or North — I speak of the promi- 
nent and larger proportions of the South or North. It was 
during Mr. Madison's administration that the Bank of the 
United States was established. The friend [Mr. Calhoun] 
whose sickness I again deplore, as it prevents us from hav- 
ing his attendance here upon this occasion, was the chair- 
man of the committee of the House of Representatives, and 
carried the measure through Congress. I voted for it with 
all my heart, although I had been instrumental in putting 
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down the old Bank of the United States. I had chuigad 
my mind; and I co-operated in the establishmeat of the 
bank of 1816. The same bank vaa a|;aia pnt down bj 
Southern coaneels, with General Jackson at their head, at 
a later period. Then, with respect to the policy of frobea- 
tion, the Soath, in 1815 — I mean the proTninent and leading 
men of the Sontb, Lowndra, Calhoun, and others^ — united 
in extending a certain measure of protection to the domestio 
manufactnrere of the South, as well as of the North. Toa 
find, a few years afterward, that the South opposes the most 
seariouB objection to this policy, at least one member of the 
Union staking upon that objection the dissolution of the 
Union. 

Let us take another view ; and of these several views no 
one is brought forward in any spirit of reproach, but in a 
spirit of conciliation — not to provoke or exasperate, bat to 
qniet and produce harmony and repose, if possible. What 
have been the territorial acquisitions made by this country, 
and to what interests have they conduced? Florida, where 
slavery exists, has been introduced. All the most valuable 
parts of Louisiana have also added to the extent and con- 
sideration of the slaveholding portion of the Union; for 
although there is a large extent of that territory north of . 
36° 80', yet, in point of intrinsic value and importance, 1 
would not give the single State of Louisiana for the whole 
of it. All Louisiana, with the exception of what lies north 
of 36° 30', including Oregon, to which we have obtained 
title mainly upon the ground of its being a part of the ac- 
quisition of Louisiana — all Texas, all the territories which 
have been acquired by the government of the United States 
during the past sixty years of the operation of that govern- 
ment, have been slave territories — theatres of slavery — with 
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the exception I have meotioned lying north of the line of 
36° 30'. Bat how was it in the case of a war made essen- 
tially by the South, growing out of tbe annexation of 
Texas, which was a measure pressed by the South upon 
the councils of the country, and which led to the war with 
Mexico? I do not say of the whole South; bat a major 
portion of the South pressed the annexatioQ of Texas upon 
the country, and that led to a war with Mexico, and to the 
ultimate acquisition of these Territories which now consti- 
tute the bone of contention between the members of the 
Confederacy. And now, when, for the first time, any free 
territory — after these great acquisitions in Florida, Louisi- 
aua, and Texas had been made and redounded to the benefit 
of the South — now, when, for the first time, free Territoriea 
are attempted to be introduced — Territories without the in- 
stitution of slavery — I put it to the hearts of my countrymen 
of the South, if it is right to press matters to the disastroua 
conseqaences that have heen intimated no longer ago than 
this very morning, upon the presentation of the resolutions 
from North Carolina. 

A Senator here offered to move an adjoummeot. 

Mr, President, I hope the Senate will only have the 
goodness, if I don't tire out their patience, to permit me to 
go on. I would prefer concluding to-day. I b^in to see 
land. I shall pretty soon arrive at the end. I had much 
rather occupy half an hour now than leave what I have to 
say for to-morrow — to trespass upon the patience of the 
Senate another day. 

Such is the Union, and such are its glorioua fruits. We 
are told now, and it is rung throughout this entire country, 
that the TJnioD is threatened with subversion and destrao- 
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tioD. Well, the first qaeBtion which n&turallj arises ia^ 
suppoBing the Union to be dissolved — having ail the caoBes 
of grievance which are complained of — How far will a dia- 
eolation famish a remedy for those grievances? If the 
Union is to be dissolved for any existing causes, it will 
be dissolved because slavery is interdicted or not allowed 
to be introduced into the ceded Territories; because slavery 
is threatened to be abolished in the District of Columbia, 
and because fugitive slaves are not returned, as in my 
opinion they ought to be, and restored to their masters. 
These, I believe, will be the causes, if there be any 
causes, which caa lead to the direful event to which I 
have referred. 

Well, now, let us suppose that the Union has been di»- 
solved. What remedy does it furnish for the grievaaow 
complaiued of in its united condition? Will you be able 
to push slavery into the ceded Territories ? flow are yoa 
to do it, supposing the North — all the States north of .the 
Potomac, and which are opposed to it — in posseBaton ot 
the navy and army of the United States? Can you expect, 
if there is a dissolution of the Union, that you can cany 
slavery into California and Now Mexico? Yoa cannot 
dream of such a porpoae. If it were abolished in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and the Union were dissolved, would the 
dissolution of the Unuxi restore slavery in the District 
of Columbia? Are you safer in the recovery of yoor 
fugitive slaves, in a state of dissolution or of severance <^ 
the Union, than you are in the Union itself ? Why, what 
is the state of the fact in the Union? You lose some 
slaves. Yon recover some others. Let me advert to • 
fact which I ought to have introduced before, because it 
is highly creditable to the oonrte and joriee of the free 
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States. Id every case, so far as my information extends, 
where an appeal has been made to the coarts of justice for 
the recovery of fugitives, or for the recovery of penalties 
inflicted upon perBoas who have assisted in decoying slaves 
from their masters and aiding them in escaping from their 
masters — as far as I am informed, the courts have asserted 
the rights of the owner, and the juries have promptly re- 
turned adequate verdicts in favor of the owner. Well, this 
IB some remedy. What would you have if the Union were 
dissevered? Why, sir, then the severed parts would be 
independent of each other — foreign countries 1 Slaves taken 
from the one into the other would be then like slaves now 
escaping from the United States into Canada. There would 
be no right of extradition; no right to demand your slaves; 
no right to appeal to the coarts of justice to demand your 
slaves which escape, or the penalties for decoying them. 
Where one slave escapes now, by running away from 
his owner, hundreds and thousande would escape if the 
Union were severed in parts — I care not where nor 
how you run the line, if independent sovereignties were 
established. 

Well, finally, will yon, in a state of dissolution of the 
Union, be safer with yonr slaves within the bosom of the 
States than you are now? Mr. President, that they will 
escape much more frequently from the border States, no 
one will doubt. 

But, I mast take the occasion to say that, in my opinion, 
there is no right on the part of one or more of the States to 
■ecede from the Union. War and the dissolution of the 
Union are identical and inseparable. There can be no die- 
•olatioD <^ the Union, except by consent or by war. Ko 
one can expect, in the existing state of things, that that 
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consent woald be given, and war is the only alternativA 
by which a dissolution conld be accomplished. And, Mr. 
President, if consent were given — ^if poasibi; we w«re to 
separate by mutual agreement and by a given line, in less 
than sixty days after such an agreement had been exeeated, 
war would break oat between the free and slareholding 
portions of this Union — between the two independent por- 
tions into which it woold be erected in virtue of the act of 
separation. Yes, sir, sixty days — in less than sixty days, 
I believe, our slaves from Kentucky would be fleeing over 
in numbers to the other side of the river, would be pursued 
by their owners, and the excitable and ardent spirita who 
would engage in the pursuit would be restrained by no 
sense of the rights which appertain to the iudependenoe <A 
the other side of the river, supposing it, then, to be the lino 
of separation. They would pursue their slaves; they would 
be repelled, and war would break out. In lass than sixty 
days war would be blazing forth in every part of this now 
happy and peaceable land. 

But how are you going to separate them ? In my hum- 
ble opinion, Mr. President, we ehould begin at least witb 
three confederacies — the Confederacy of the North, the Con- 
federacy of the Atlantic Southern States (the slaveholding 
States), and the Confederacy of the Valley of the Missis- 
sippi. My life upon it, sir, that vast population that ham 
already concentrated, and will concentrate, upon the head- 
waters and tributaries of the Mississippi, will never consent 
that the mouth of that river shall be held subject to thd 
power of any foreign State whatever. Such, t believe, 
would be the consequences of a dissolution of the Union, 
But other confederacies would spring up, from time to 
time, as diasatiafaotiou and discontent irexe diawminatid 
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over the country. There would be the ConfedenMjy of the 
Lakes — perhaps the Confederacy ol New Eogland and of 
the Middle States. 

But, sir, the veil which covers these aad and disastrous 
events that lie beyond a possible rupture of this Union 
is too thick to be penetrated or lifted by any mortal eye 
or hand. 

Mr. President, I am directly opposed to any purpose 
of secession, of separation. I am for staying within the 
Union, and defying any portion of this Union to expel or 
drive me out of the Union. I am for staying within the 
Union and fighting for my rights — if necessary, with the 
sword — within the boands and under the safeguard of 
the Union. I am for vindicating these rights; but not by 
being driven out of the Union rashly and unceremoniously 
by any portion of this Confederacy. Here I am within 
it, and here I mean to stand and die; as far as my in- 
dividual purposes or wishes can go — within it to protect 
myself, and to defy all power upon earth to expel or 
drive me from the situation in which I am placed. Will 
there not be more safety in fighting within the Union 
than without it? 

Suppose your rights to be violated; suppose wrongs to 
be done yoa, aggresalons to be perpetrated upon you; can- 
not you better fight and vindicate them, if you have oooa> 
aion to resort to that last necessity of the aword, within the 
Union, and with the sympathies of a lai^e portion of the 
population of the Union <A these States differently consti- 
tuted from yoQ, than you can fight and vindicate your 
rights, expelled from the Union, and driven from it without 
ceremony and without authority? 

I said that I thought that there was no right on the part 
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of ooe or more of the States to secede from thia UriioD. I 
think that the Couatiiution of the thirteen States was made, 
not merely for the generation which then existed, but for 
posterity, undefined, unlimited, permanent, and perpetual — 
for their posterity, and for every subsequent State which 
might come ioto the Uaion, binding themselves by that 
indissoluble bond. It* is to remain for that posterity now 
and forever. Like another of the great relations of private 
life, it was a marriage that no human authority can dissolve 
or divorce the parties from; and, if I may be allowed to 
refer, to this same example in private life, let us say what 
man and wife say to each other: "We have mutual faults; 
nothing in the form of human beings can be perfect. Let 
us then be kind to each other, forbearing, conceding; let us 
live in happiness and peace." 

Mr. President, I have said what I solemnly believe — 
that the dissolution of the TTnion and war are identical and 
inseparable; that they are convertible terms. 

Such a war, too, as that would be, following the disso- 
lution of- the Union 1 Sir, we may search the pages of 
history, and none so furious, so bloody, so implacable, so 
exterminating, from the wars of Greece down, including 
those of the Commonwealth of EQglan,d, and the Revolution 
of France — none, none of them raged with such violence, or 
was ever conducted with such bloodshed and enormities, 
as will that war which shall follow that disastrous event— if 
that event ever happens — of dissolution. 

And what would be its termination? Standing armies 
and navies, to an extent draining the revenues of each ' 
portion of the dissevered empire, would be created; exter- 
minating wars would follow — not a war of two nor three 
years, but of interminable duration — an exterminating war 
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would follow, until aome Philip or Alexander, aome Ccesar 
or NapoieoD, would rise to cat the Oordiaa knot, and solve 
the problem of the capacity of man for aelf-goyernmeat, 
and crash the liberties of both the dissevered portions of 
this Union. Can you doubt it? Look at history — consult 
the pages of all history, ancient or modern; look at human 
nature — look at the character of the contest in which you 
would be engaged in the supposition of a war following 
the dissolution of the Union, such as I have suggested — 
and I ask you if it is possible for yon to doubt that the 
final but perhaps distant termination of the whole will be 
some despot treading down the liberties of the people? — ■ 
that the final result will be the extinction of this last and 
glorious light, which is leading all mankind, who are gazing 
apon it, to cherish hope and anxious expectation that the 
liberty which prevails here will sooner or later be advanced 
throaghout the civilized world? Can you, Mr. President, 
lightly contemplate the consequences? Can you yield your- 
self to a torrent of passion, amid dangers Which t hare 
depicted in colors far short of what would be the reality, 
if the event should ever happen? I conjure gentlemen — 
whether from the South or the North, by all thej hold dear 
in this world — by all their love of liberty — by all their 
veneration for their ancestors — by all their regard for pos- 
terity — by all their gratitude to him who has bestowed upon 
them such unnumbered blessings — by all the duties which 
they owe to mankind, and all the duties they owe to them- 
selvee — by alt these considerations I implore them to pause 
— solemnly to pause — at the edge of the precipice before the 
fearful and disastrous leap is taken in the yawning abyss 
below, which will inevitablv lead to certain and irretriev- 
able destruction. 
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And, flnallj, Mr. Presideiit, I implore, as the best bless- 
ing which Heareo can bestow upon me on earth, that if the 
direful aad sad event of the dissoIutioD of the UnioD shall 
happen, I may not surrive to behold the sad and heart- 
rending spectacle. 
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pvANIEI> WBB8TEB was bom at Balisbury, New Hampshire, id 1782. EJb 
lalher had risen to the rank of captain ia the "FraDCh and lodian War." 
After an imperfect preparation, lie graduated at DartoioQth (Ml^^ In 1801, 
studied law, and wae adniiit«d to the bar in Boston four jears later. Out of 
regard for hia father, the joung man b^^ practice near his earlj home, but 
he subBsquontl; removed to Portfimoutb, and tjtera look a leading place in his 
profession. In Bla;, I8I3, he entered Congress as a BepiMeotative from Neir 
HampBhire, but being a Federalist, he was unable to exert much iaOuouoe. In 
ISIS he gare up p(^tJc(J life for some yean, and removed to Boston, where his 
reputatlou aa a lawyer soon became national The foundatioQ of his taao as an 
orator, in contradistinction to his l^al eminence, may be s^d to have been laid 
by Mb address at Plymouth in 1820, on the two hundredth anniversary of the 
landing of tlu mgrims. He next delivered the address at the laying of the 
cornerstone of the Bunker Hill monument in 1B36, on the fiftieth Boniversary of 
the tiattle, aud then tliM which oommemorated in 1826 the fiftieth anniversary 
of the Deotatation ol Independence, and the coincident deaths of Jefferson and 
John Adams. Hia flnest subsequent speeches, ouMde of legislative halls, were 
made on the completion of fbe Bunker Hill monument in 1S43 and at the laying 
of the comeralone of the addition to tbe Capitol at Washington in I8SI. In 
December, 1833, Webater relumed to Congrees aa a Bapreaentative from Uassa- 
chusetts, and his earliest speech waa held to have made him the flrat of Oon- 
greBBional speakers. In 1821 he waa sent ttom Uassachuaetts to the United 
States Senate, wherein he remtdned until his death, with the exception of the 
period of his awrice in the Cabinet In January, 1830, he delivered the speech 
known as the "Re^y to Hayne," which made him Dlnstrious, and put him for- 
ward for twenty years aa the champion of Northern sentiment r^ardlng the 
nature of the Cuion. Throughout those decades be was continually pitted 
against John C. Calhoun. When the Whig party came Into power in 1841, 
Webster was iqtpointed Secretary of State, and he ret^ned the post under Tyler, 
after Us oollei^oeB had broken with the new President and resigned. It was 
he who settled the bouklary of Haine by the treatf negotiated with Lord Aah- 
bunon in lBi2. He <^ipoaed the annezadoD of Texas and the Uexican war. 
Xhe Hpeeoh delivered by him on the 7th of March, 18G0, in which he advocated 
the compromiae measures proposed In t2iat year by Henry Clay, Blamped him, in 
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tbs iqimiaii of WtBj ot U* foRner NorUwm wonh^ipBn, as > nctBwit biddii^ 
for Ho uUiwu TOtM for the Praudency. Ab • matler of bet, it w>b not he, but 
It WH thej, who had changed. Ho faOad to rac^TO the WUg nonunation tor 
titat ofioe in 1851, aod died at his hnne in llarahfleld, Itaaoachiuein, in 
OetatMT of thai Tear. 



THE REPLY TO HAYNB 

DELIVERED IN THE UNITED STATES SENATE, IN REPtY TO HAYNB ON 
THE FOOT RESOLUTION. JANUAKV iS, tlyi 
Jft-. pTaidaU: 

WHEN the mariner has been tossed for man/ days, 
ia thick weather, and on an nnknown Bea, he 
naturally avails himself of the first pause in the 
storm, the earliest glanoe of the san, to take his latitude, 
and ascertain how far the elements have drivm him from 
his trae oonrse. Let ns imitate this prudence, and, before 
we float farther on the waves of this debate, refer to the 
point from which we departed, that we may at least be able ' 
to conjecture where we now are. I ask for the reading of 
the resolutioQ. 

The Secretary read the resolation, as follows: 
"Resolved, That the Committee on Public Lands be in- 
structed to inquire and report the quantity of public lands 
remaining unsold within each State and Territory, and 
whether it be expedient to limit, for a certain period, the 
sales of the public lands to such lands only as have hereto- 
fore been offered for sale, and are now subject to entry at 
the minimum price. And, also, whether the office of Sur- 
veyor-General, and some of the land offices, may not be 
abolished without detriment to the public interest; or 
whether it be expedient to adopt measures to hasten the 
sales and extend more rapidly the surveys of the public 
lands." 
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We have thus heard, sir, what the reaolutioQ is, which 
IB aotually before us for coDsideratioaf and it will readily 
occur to every one that it is almost the only subject about 
which something has not been said in the speech, running 
through two days, by which the Senate has now been en- 
tertained by the gentleman from South Carolina. Every 
topic in the wide range of our public affairs, whether past 
or present — everything, general or local, whether belonging 
to national politics, or party politics, seems to have attracted 
more or less of the honorable member's attention, save only 
the resolution before the Senate. He has spoken of every- 
thing but the public lands. They have escaped his notice. 
To that subject, in all his excursions, he has not paid even 
the cold respect of a passing glance. 

When this debate, sir, was to be resumed on Thursday 
morning, it so happened that it would have been conven- 
ient for me to be elsewhere. The honorable member, bow- 
ever, did not incline to put off the discussion to another 
day. He had a shot, he said, to return, and he wished to 
discharge it. That shot, sir, which it was kind thus to in- 
form us was coming, that we might stand out of the way, or 
prepare ourselves to fall before it, and die with decency, 
has now been received. Under all advantages, and with 
expectation awakened by the tone whioh preceded it, it 
has been discharged, and has spent its force. It may be- •■ 
come me to say no more of its effect than that if nobody 
is found, after all, either killed or wounded by it, it is 
not the first time, in the history of human affairs, that 
the vigor and success of the war have not quite come up 
to the lofty and sounding phrase of the manifesto. 

The gentleman, sir, in declining to postpone the debate, 
told the Senate, with the emphasis of his hand upon his 
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heart, tliat there waa sometbiag rankling here, which he 
wishei] to relieve. 

Mr. Hayne rose, and diaolaimed having used the word 
"rankling." 

It would not, Mr. President, be safe for the honorable 
member to appeal to those around him apon the qaeatioa 
whether he did, in fact, make use of that vord. Bat he 
may hare been onconscionB of it. At any rate, it is 
enough that he disclaims it. Bat still, with or without 
the use of that particular word, he had yet something here, 
he said, of which he wished to rid himself by an immediate 
reply. In this respect, sir, I have a great advantage over 
the honorable gentleman. There is nothing here, sir, which 
gives me the slightest aneasiness; neither fear, nor anger, 
nor that which is sometimes more troublesome than either 
— the conscioaanesa of having been in the wrong. There is 
nothing, either originatii^ here, or now received here by 
the gentleman's shot Nothing or^nal, for I had not the 
slightest feeling of disrespect or unkindness toward the 
honorable member. Some passages, it is true, had oc- 
curred since our acq;uaintance in thie body, which I 
oould have wished might have been otherwise; but I 
had used philosophy and foi^otten them. When the 
honorable member rose, in his first speech, 1 paid him 
the respect of attentive listening; and when he sat down, 
though surprised, and, I mast say, even astonished, at - 
some of his opinions, nothing was farther from my inten- 
tion than to commence any personal warfare: and through 
the whole of the few remarks I made in answer, I avoided, 
stadioosly and carefully, everything which I thoi^ht pofl 
sible to be oonstraed into disrespect. And, sir, while there 
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is thoa aothiQg originatiog here, wbicb I wished at anj time 
or now wish to discha^e, I must repeat, alao, that aothing 
has been reoeired here which rankles, or in anj way girra 
me annoyaace. I will not aooase the honorable member of 
violating the rules of civilized war-r-I will not say that he 
poisoned his arrows. But whether his shafts were, or were 
not, dipped in that which would have caused rankling, if 
they had' reached, there was not, as it happened, quite 
strength enough in the bow to bring them to their mark. 
If he wishes now to gather up those shafts, he must look 
for them elsewhere; they will not be found fixed and 
quivering in the object at which they were aimed. 

The honorable member complained that I had slept 
on his speech. I must have slept on it, or not slept at 
all. The moment the honorable member sat down, his 
friend from Missouri rose, and, with much honeyed com- 
mendation of the speech, suggested that the impressions 
which it had produced were too charming and delightful 
to be disturbed by other sentiments or other sounds, and 
proposed that the Senate should adjourn. Would it have 
been quite amiable in me, air, to interrupt this excellent 
good feeling? Mast I not have been absolutely malicious, 
if I could have thrust myself forward to destroy sensations 
thus pleasing? Was it not much better and kinder, both 
to sleep upon them myself and to allow others also the 
pleasure of sleeping upon them? But if it be meant, by 
sleeping upon his speech, that I took time to prepare a 
reply to it, it is quite a mistake; owing to other engage- 
ments I could not employ even the interval between the 
adjournment of the Senate and its meeting the next moro- 
ing, in attention to the subject of this debate. Neverthe- 
less, sir, the mere matter of fact is undoubtedly true — I 
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did sle^ on the genUeman's speech; and slept soandly. 
And I slept eqaallj well on his speech of yeaterdaj, to 
which I am now repljiag. It is qoite possible that in this 
respeot, also, I possess some advantage over the honocable 
member, attributable, doabtless, to a cooler temperament on 
my part; for, in tmth, Z slept upon hia speeches remarkably 
well. Bot the gentleman inquires why he was made the ob- 
ject of each s reply ? Why was he singled oat ? If an at- 
tack has been made on the Baet, he, he assaree as, did not 
b^in it — ^it was the gentleman from Miasonri. Sir, I an- 
swered the gentleman's speech because I happened to heur 
it: and because, also, I chose to gire an answer to that 
speech which, if unanswered, I thought most likely to pro- 
duce injurioaB impressions. I did not stop to inquire who 
was the original drawer of the bill. I found a responsible 
indoraer before me, and it was my purpose to hold him 
liable, and to bring him to his just responsibility without 
delay. But, sir, this interrogatory of the honorable mem- 
ber was only introductory to another. He proceeded to ask 
me whether I had turned upon him, in this debate, from the 
consciousness that I shonld find an overmatch if I ventured 
on a contest with his friend from Missouri. If, sir, the hon- 
orable member, ex graUa modesUcB, had chosen thus to defer 
to his friend and to pay him a compliment, without inten- 
tional disparagement to others, it would have been quite 
according to the friendly comtesies of debate, and not at 
all ungrateful to my own feelings. I am not one of those, 
sir, who esteem any tribute of regard, whether light and 
occasional, or more serious and deliberate, which may be 
bestowed on others, as so much unjustly withholden from 
themselves. But the tone and manner of the gentleman's 
question forbid me that 1 thus interpret it, I am not at 
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liberty to oonBider it as nothing more than a oiTilitj to his 
friend. It had an air of taunt and disparagement, some- 
thing of the loftiness of asserted saperiority, which does 
not allow me to pass over it without notice. It was pat 
as a question for me to answer, and so put as if it were 
dif&calt for me to answer: Whether 1 deemed the member 
from Missouri an overmatch for myself ia debate here. It 
seems to me, sir, that this is extraordinary language, and 
an extraordinary tone, for the discussions of this body. 

Matches and overmatcbesl Those terms are more ap- 
plicable elsewhere than here, and fitter for other assem- 
blies than this. Sir, the gentleman seems to foi^et where 
and what we are. This is a Senate; a Senate of equals: of 
men of individual honor and personal character, and of ab- 
solute independence. We iiaow no masters; we acknowl- 
edge no dictators. This is a halt for mutual consultation 
and discussion; not an arena for the exhibition of cham- 
pions. I offer myself, sir, as a match for no man; I throw 
the challenge of debate at no man's feet. But then, sir, 
since the honorable member has put the question in a 
manner that calls for an answer, I will give him an an- 
Bwer; and I tell him that, holding myself to be the hum- 
blest of the members here, I yet know nothing in the arm 
of his friend from Missouri, either alone, or when aided by 
the arm of his friend from South Carolina, that need deter 
even me from espousing whatever opinions I may choose to 
espouse, from debating whatever I may choose to debate, or 
from speaking whatever I may see fit to say on the Qoor of 
the Senate. Sir, when uttered as matter of commendation 
or compliment, I should dissent from nothing which the 
honorable member might say of his friend. Still less do 
I put forth any pretensions of my own. But, when put to 
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me as a matter at taant, I throw it back, and say to the gen- 
tleman that be could possibi; say aothing less likely than 
Bach a compariBon to wound my pride of personal character. 
The anger of its tone rescued the remark trom intentional 
irony, which otherwise probably would have. been its gen- 
eral acceptation. But, sir, if it be im^ned that by this 
mutual quotation aad commendation; if it be supposed 
that, by casting the characters of the drama, assigning to 
each his part, to one the attack, to another the cry of on- 
set; or if it be thought that by a loud and empty vaunt of ' 
anticipated victory any laurels are to be won here; if it be 
imagined, especially, that any or all these things will shake 
any purpose of mine, I can tell the honorable member, onoe 
for all, that he is greatly mistaken, and that he is dealii^ 
with one of whose temper and character he has yet mnoh 
to learn. Sir, I shall not allow myself on this occasion, I 
hope on no occasion, to be betrayed into any loss of tem- 
per; but if provoked, as I trust I never sball be, into crim- 
ination and recrimination, the honorable member may per- 
haps find that, in that contest, there will be blows to take 
as well as blows to give; that others can state comparisons 
as significant, at least, as his own; and that his impunity ' 
may possibly demand of him whatever powers of taunt and 
sarcasm be may possess. 1 commend him to a prudent hus- 
bandry of his resources. 

But, air, the coalition! The coalition! Ay, "the mur- 
dered coalition"! The gentleman asks if I were led or 
frightened into this debate by the spectre of the coalition — 
"Was it the ghost of the murdered coulition," he exclaims, 
"which haunted the member from Massachusetts, and which, 
like the ghost of Banquo, would never down ?" "The mur- 
dered coalition!" Sir, this charge of a coalition, in refer- 
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ence to the late admiD^etratioD, is not ra^inal with the 
honorable member. It did cot spring up in the Senate. 
Whether as a fact, as an argument, or as an embellishmeat, 
it is aU borrowed. He adopts it, indeed, from a very low 
origin and a still lower present condition. It is one of the 
thousand calumnies with which the press teemed during an 
excited political oanraSB. It was a charge of which there 
was not only no proof or probability, but which was, in 
itself, wholly impossible to be true. Ko man of common 
information erer believed a syllable of it. Yet it was of 
that class of faleehoods, which, by continued repetition, 
through all the organs of detraction and abuse, are capa- 
ble of misleading those who are already far misled, and 
of further fanning passion, already kindling into flame. 
Doubtless it served in its day, and in greater or less degree 
the end designed by it. Having done that, it has sunk into 
the general mass of stale and loathed calumnies. It is the 
very cast-off slough of a polluted and shameless press. 
Incapable of further mischief, it lies in the sewer, lifeless 
and despised. It is not now, sir, in the power of the honor- 
able member to give it digniiy or decency by attempting to 
elevate it, and to introduce it into the Senate. He cannot 
change it from what it is, an object of general disgust and 
scorn. On the contrary, the contact, if he choose to touch 
it, is more likely to drag him down, down, to the place 
where it lies itself. 

But, sir, the honorable member was not, for other rea- 
sons, entirely happy in his allusion to the story of Ban- 
quo's murder and Banquo's ghost. It was not, I think, 
the friends, but the enemies of the murdered Banquo, at 
whose bidding his spirit would not down. The honorable 
gentleman is fresh in his reading of the English classics, 
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vxd CAB pnt m« right if I am wrong; bat, aeoording to 
mj poor recoUeotiou, it was at those wbo had begun with 
caresses, and ended with foal and treacherous murder, that 
the gory locks were shakenl The ghost of Banquo, like 
that of Hamlet, was an honest ghost. It disturbed no 
innocent man. It knew where its appearance would strike 
terror, and who would cry out, A ghosti It made itself 
visible in the right quarter, and compelled the guilty and 
the ooDBciODoe -smitten, and none others, to start with — 

"Pr'rthee, bm tberel beholdt-^ookl )ol> 
II I auad lker«, I esv him I" 

Their eyeballs were seared (was it not so, sir?) who had 
thought to shield themselves by concealing their own hand 
and laying the imputation of the crime on a low and hire- 
ling agency in wickedness; who had vainly attempted to 
stifle the workings of their own coward consciences by 
ejaculating, through white lips and chattering teeth: "Thou 
canst not say I did it!" I have misread the great poet if 
those who had in no way partaken in the deed of the death 
either found that they were, or feared that they ahonld be, 
pushed from their stools by the ghost of the slain, or ex- 
claimed to a spectre created by their own fears and their 
own remorse: "AvanntI and quit our sightl" 

There is another particular^ sir, in which the honorable 
member's quick perception of resemblances might, I should 
think, have seen something in the story of Banqao, making 
it not altogether a subject of the most pleasant contempla- 
tion. Those who murdered Banqao, what did they win by 
it? Substantial good? Permanent power? Or disappoint- 
ment, rather, and sore mortification — dust and ashes — the 

■ Ur. Webster quoted ironi inemoij. See "Muobeth," Soeuel, Aai. 
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common fate of raolting ambition, overleaping itself? Did 
not even-baaded juatioe erelong commend the poisoned 
chalice to their own lips? Did they not soon find that for 
another tbej had "filed their mind"? that tbeif ambition, 
thoi^h apparently tot the moment anccessfal, had but pot 
a barren soeptre in their grasp? Ay, sir — 

"A barren Meptre In tfaair gripe, 
Theace to b« wrenched bj an DuliBeal ban^ 
No son of theirs aucoeeding." 

^r, I need pursue the allusion' no further. I leave the 
honorable gentleman to run it out at Ms leisure, and to 
derive from it all the gratiflcation it is calculated to admin- 
iater. If be find himself pleased with the associations and 
prepared to be quite satisfied, though the parallel should 
be entirely completed, I had almost said, I am satisfied also 
—but that I shall think of. Yes, sir, I will think of that. 

In the course of my observations the other day, Mr. 
President, I paid a passing tribute of respect to a very 
worthy man, Mr. Dane, of Massachusetts. It so happened 
that be drew the Ordinance of 1787 for the government o{ 
the Northwestern Territory. A man of so much ability and 
so little pretence; of so great a capacity to do good and so 
unmixed a disposition to do it for ite own sake; a gentle- 
man who had acted an important part forty years ago, in a 
measure the influence of which is still deeply felt in the 
very matter which was the subject of debate, might, I 
thought, receive from me a commendatory recognition. 

Bat the honorable membej- was inclined to be facetious 
on the subject. He was rather disposed to make it matter 
of ridicule that £ had introduced into the debate the name 
of one Nathan Dane, of whom he assures us he had never 
before heu^. ^, if the honorable member had never be- 
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fore heard of Hr. Dane, I am sorry for it. It shows him 
less acquainted with the public men of the country than 
I had supposed. Let me tell him, however, that a sneer 
from him at the mcDtioD of the name of Mr. Dane is in bad 
taste. It may well be a high mark of ambitaon, sir, either 
with the honorable geatlemaD or myself, to accomplish as 
much to make our names known to advantage, and remem- 
bered with gratitude, as Mr. Dane has accomplished. But 
the truth ia, sir, I suspect that Mr. Dane lires a little too 
far north. He is of Massacbasetts, and too near the north 
star to be reached by the honorable gentleman's telescope. 
If his sphere had happened to range south of Mason and 
Dixon's Line, he might, probably, have come within the 
scope of his visionl 

I spoke, sir, of the Ordinance of 1787, which prohibited 
slavery in all future times, northwest of the Ohio, as a 
measure of great wisdom and foresight, and one which had 
been attended with highly beneficial and permanent conse- 
quences. I supposed tbaf on this point no two gentlemen 
io th@ Senate could entertain difEerent opinions. But the 
simple expression of this sentiment has led the gentleman, 
not only into a labored defence of slavery, in the abstract, 
and on principle, but, also, into a warm accusation against 
me, as having attacked the system of domestic slavery now 
existing in the Southern States. For all this there was not 
the slightest foundation in anything said or intimated by 
me. I did not ntter a single word which any ingenuity 
could torture into an attack on the slavery of the South. 
I said only that it was highly wise and usefnl in legislating 
for the northwestern country, while it was yet a wilderness, 
to prohibit the introduction of slaves; and added that I pre- 
sumed, in the neighboring State of Kentucky, th«re was no 
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rejecting and intell^at gentlemaD wbo would doubt that 
if the same prohibition had been extended at the same early 
period orer that Commonwealth, her strength and popula- 
tion woold, at this daj, have been far greater than they 
are. If these opinions bo thought doubtful, they are, 
nevertheless, I trust, neither extraordinary nor disrespect- 
fol. They attack nobody and menace nobody. And yet, 
sir, the gentleman's optics have discovered, even in the 
mere expression of this sentiment, what he calls the very 
spirit of the Miasoori question! He represents me as mak- 
ing an onset on the whole South, and manifesting a spirit 
which would interfere with and disturb their domestic con- 
dition! Sir, this injustice no otherwise surprises me than 
as it is committed here, and committed without the slightest 
pretence of ground for it. I say it only surprises me as 
being done here; for I know full well that it is, and has 
been, the settied policy of some persons in the South, for 
years, to represent the people of the Korth as dispcmed to 
interfere with them in their own exclusive and peculiar 
oonoerns. This ia a delicate and sensitive point in South- 
ern feeling; and of late years it has always been touched, 
and generally with effect, whenever the object has been 
to unite the whole South against Northern men or Northern 
measures. This feeling, always carefully kept alive, and 
maintained at too intense a heat to admit discrimination or 
refleotion, is a lever of great power in our political machine. 
It moves vast bodies, and gives to them one and the same 
direction. But it is without all adequate cause; and the 
suspicion which exists wholly groundless. There ia not, 
and never has been, a disposition in the North to interfere 
with these interests of the South. Such interference haa 
never been Bupposed to be within the power of govem- 
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meut; nor haa it been in any way attempted. The slarery 
of the South has always heen regarded a matter of domeBtio 
policy, left with the States themselves, and with which the 
Federal GoverBment had nothing to do. Certainly, sir, I 
am and erer hare been of that opinion. The gentleman, 
indeed, argues that slavery in the abstract is no evil. Moat 
assuredly I need not say I differ with him, altogether and 
most widely, on that point. I regard domestic slavery as 
one of the greatest of evils, both moral and political. Bat 
though it be a malady, and whether it be curable, and if so, 
by what means; or, on the other hand, whether it be the 
vulntis immedicabile of the social system, I leave it to those 
whose right and duty it is to inquire and to decide. And 
tbis I believe, sir, is, and uniformly has been, the sentiment 
of the North. Let us look a little at the liistory of this 
matter. 

When the present Constitution was submitted for the 
ratification of the people, there were those who imagined 
that the powers of the government which it proposed to 
establish, might, perhaps, in some possible mode, be exerted 
in measures tending to the abolition of slavery. This sug- 
gestion would, of course, attract much attention in the 
Southern conventions. In that of Virginia, Governor Kan- 
dolph said : 

"I hope there is none here, who, considering the subject 
in the calm light of philosophy, will make an objection dis- 
honorable to Tirgioia — that at the moment they are securing 
the rights of their citizens, an objection is started that there 
is a spark of hope that those unfortunate men now held in 
bondage, may, by the operation of the general government, 
be made free." 

At the very first Congress, petitions on the aabjeot were 
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presented, it I mistake Dot, from different States. The 
Peoneylrania society for promoting the abolition of slavery 
took the lead, and laid before Congress a memorial, praying 
Congress to promote the abolition by sach powers as it 
possessod. This memorial was referred, in the House of 
Representatives, to a select committee, consisting of Mr. 
Foster of New Hampshire, Mr. G-erry of Massachasetts, 
Mr. Huntington of Connecticat, Mr. Lawrence of Kew 
York, Mr. Sinnickson of New Jersey, Mr. Hartley of 
Pennsylvania, and Mr. Parker of Virginia — all of them, 
sir, as you will observe, Northern men, but the last. This 
committee made a report, which was committed to a com- 
mittee of the whole Hoase, and there considered and dis- 
oossed on several days; and being amended, although with- 
out material alteration, it was made to express three distinct 
propositions, on the subject of slavery and the slave trade. 
First, in the words of the Constitution, that Congress could 
not, prior to the year 1808, prohibit the migration or im- 
portation of such persons as any of the States then existing 
should think proper to admit. Second, that Congress had 
aathority to restrain the citizens of the United States from 
carrying on the African slave trade, for the purpose of sup- 
plying foreign conntries. On this proposition, our early 
laws against those who engage in that traffic are founded. 
The third proposition, and that which bears on the present 
question was expressed in the following terms: 

"Betolved, That Congress have no authority to interfere 
In the emancipation of slaves, or in the treatment of them 
in any of the States; it remaining with the several States 
alone to provide rules and regulations therein, which 
humanity and true policy may require." 

This resolotiou received the sanction of the House of 
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R^reeentftti'ves so early as Maroh, 1790. Aad now, sir, 
the honorable member will allow me to remind bim that 
not only were the select committee who reported the reso- 
lation, with a single exception, all Northern men, bat also 
that of the members then composing the Honse of Bepre- 
sentatives, a large majority, I beliere nearly two-tiiirds, 
were Northern men also. 

The House agreed to insert these resolutions in its jour- 
nal; and from that day to this, it has never been main- 
tained or contended that Congress bad any authority to 
regulate or interfere with the condition of slaves in the 
several States. No Northern gentleman, to my knowledge, 
has moved any such question in either House of Congress. 

The fears of the South, whatever fears they might have 
entertained, were allayed and quieted by this early deci- 
sion ; and so remained, till they were excited afresh, witbont 
cause, but for collateral and indirect purposes. When it 
became necessary, or was thought so, by some political per- 
sons, to find an unvarying ground for the exclusion of 
Northern men from confidence and from the lead in the 
affairs of the Republic, then, and not till then, the cry 
was raised, and the feelii^ industriously excited, that the 
influence of Northern men in the public councils would 
endanger the relation of master and slave. For myself, I 
claim no other merit tban that this gross and enormous 
injustice toward the whole North has not wrought upon 
me to change my opinions or my political conduct. I hope 
I am above violating my principles, even under the smart 
of injury and false imputations. Unjust suspicions and 
undeserved reproach, whatever pain 1 may experience iiom 
them, will not induce me, I trust, nevertheless, to overstep 
the limits of constitutional duty, or to encroach on. the 
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rigbts of otberB. The domestio slavery of the Sonth I 
leave where I find it — in the hande of their own govern- 
ments. It ie their Kfiair, not mine. Nor do I complaio of 
the peculiar eSect which the magnitude of that popuIatioD 
haa had iu the distribution of power under this Federal 
Government. We know, sir, that the representation of the 
States in the other HouBe is not equal. We know that 
great advantage in that respect is enjoyed by the slavehold- 
ing States; and we know, too, that the intended equivalent 
for that ftdvaatage, that is to say, the imposition of direct 
taxes in the same ratio, has become merely nominal, the 
habit of the government being almost invariably to collect 
its revenue from other sonrces and in other modes. Never- 
theless, I do not complain, nor woald I countenance any 
movement to alter this arrangement of representation. It 
is the original bargain, the compact — let it stand; let the 
advantage of it be fully enjoyed. The Union itself is too 
full of benefit to be hazarded in propositions for chauging 
its original basis. I go for the Constitution as it is, and for 
the Union as it is. But I am resolved not to submit in 
silence to accusations, either against myself, individually, 
or against the North, wholly unfounded and unjust; accu- 
sations which impute to ns a disposition to evade the con- 
stitutional compact, and to extend the power of the govern- 
ment over the internal laws and domestic condition of the 
States. All such accusations, wherever and whenever made, 
all insinuations of the existence of any such purposes, I 
know and feel to be groundless and injurious. And we 
must confide in Southern gentlemen themselves; we must 
trust to those whose integrity of heart and magnanimity 
of feeling will lead them to a desire to maintain and dis- 
seminate truth, and who possess the means of its difiEusion 
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' with the Soatiiera pnUio; ve mtut leave ik to them to di*- 
abase that pabtio of its pr^'adioes. Bat, in the meantime, 
for my own part, I shall coatiDue to act ioatly, whether 
those toward whom justice is ezerciBed reo^ve tt with can- 
dor or with contamely. 

Having bad occasion to recar to the Ordinance of 1787, 
ia order to defend myself against the inferenccB which the 
honorable member has chosen to draw from my former ob- 
Bervations on that sabject, I am not willing now entirely 
to take leave of it without another remark. It need hardly 
be said that that paper expresses just sentiments on the 
great subject of civil and religioas liberty. Such senti- 
ments were common, and abound in all our State papers 
of that day. But this ordinance did that which was not 
BO common, and which is not, even now, universal; that 
ia, it set forth and declared, m a high .and binding daty of 
government itself, to encourage schools and advance the 
means of edacation, on the plain reason that religion, mo- 
rality, and knowledge are necessary to good government 
and to the happiness of mankind. One observation further. 
The important provision incorporated into the Constitution 
of the United States and several of those of the States, and 
recently, as we have seen, adopted into the reformed Con- 
stitution of Yii^iuia, restraining legislative power in ques- 
tions of private right, and from impairing the obligation of 
contracts, is first introduced and established, as far as I am 
informed, as matter of express written constitutional law, in 
this Ordinance of 1787. And 1 must add, also, in regard to 
the author of the ordinance, who has not had the happiness 
to attract the gentleman's notice, heretofore, nor to avoid his 
sarcasm now, that he was chairman of that select committee 
of the old Congress, whose report first expressed the strong 
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aeDBO of that body, that the old Coafederatioa was not ade- 
quate to the ezigeocies of the coactrj, aod reoommeading to 
the States to send delegates to the ConTention which fonned 
the present Coastitution. 

An attempt has been made to transfer from the North 
to the South the honor of this exclusion of slavery from the 
Northwesterii Territory. The journal, without argument or 
comment, refates such attempt. The cessioD by Yirgioia 
was made March, 1784. On the nineteenth of April follow- 
ing, a committee, consisting of Messrs. Jefferson, Chase and 
Howell, reported a plan for a temporary government of the 
Territory, in which was this article: "That, after the year 
1800, there shall be neither sl^tvery, nor involuntary servi- 
tude in any of the said States, otherwise than in punishment 
of crimes, whereof the party shall have been convicted." 
Mr. Spaight, of North Carolina, moved to strike out this 
paragraph. The question iras put according to the form 
then practiced: "Shall these words stand as part of the 
plan," etc. New Ham[»hire, Massachusetts, Khode Island, 
Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania — 
seven States — voted in the affirmative; Maryland, Yir^nia, 
and South Carolina in the negative. North Carolina was 
divided. As the consent of nine States was necessary, the 
words could not stand, and were struck oat accordingly. 
Mr. Jefferson voted for the clause, but was overruled by 
bis colleagues. 

In March of the next year (1785), Mr. King, of Massa- 
chusetts, seconded by Mr. Ellery, of Rhode Island, proposed 
the formerly rejected article, with this addition: "And that 
this regulation shall be an article of compact, and remain a 
fundamental principle of the constitutions between the thir- 
teen original States, and each of the States described in the 
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resolre," etc. On this clause, whicli provided the adeqoata 
and thoroogh secaritj, the eight Northern States of that 
time Toted ajfirmatively, and the foar Southern States nega- 
tiTely. The votes of nine States were not yet obtained, and 
thos the provuion was again rejected by the Southern States. 
The perseverance of the North held oat, and two years after- 
ward the object was attained. It is no derc^tion from the 
credit, whatever that may be, of drawing the ordinance, that 
its principles had before been prepared and discossed in the 
form of reaolations. If one shoald reason in that way, what 
woald become of the distinguished honor of the author oi 
the Declaration of Independence? There is not-a sentiment 
in that paper which had not been voted and resolved in the 
aasemblies and other popular bodies in the country over and 
over again. 

But the honorable member has now found oat that this 
gentlemao [Mr. Bane] was a member of the Hartford Con- 
ventiou. However uninformed the honorable member may 
be of characters and occurrences at the North, it would seem 
that he has at bis elbow on this occasion some high-minded 
and lofty spirit, some magnanimous and true-hearted moni- 
tor, possessing the means of local knowledge, and ready to 
supply the honorable member with everythii^ down even 
to forgotten and moth-eaten twopenny pamphlets, which 
may be used to the disadvantage of his own country. Bat 
as to the Hartford Convention, sir, allow me to say that 
the proceedings of that body seem now to be less read and 
studied in New England than further south. They appear 
to be looked to, not in New England, but elsewhere, for the 
purpose of seeing how far they may serve as a precedent 
But they will not answer the purpose — they are quite too 
tame. The latitude in which they originated was too cold. 
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Other oonveotiona of more receut existence hare gone a 
whole bar's length bejoud it. The learned doctors of Col- 
letoD and Abbeville hare pushed their commentarieB oa the 
Hartford oolleot so far that the original text wriiers are 
throwD entirely into the shade. I have nothing to do, sir, 
with the Hartford Convention. Its journal, which the gen- 
tleman has qnoted, I never read. So far as the honorable 
member may dtsoover in its proceedings a spirit in any de- 
gree resembling that which was avowed and justifled in 
those other conventi<Hi8 to which I have aUoded, or so far 
as thoae proceedings can be shown to be disloyal to the 
Constitution, or tending to disaaion, so far I shall be as 
ready as any one to bestow on them reprehension and 
eensnre. 

Having dwelt long on this convention, and other oc- 
oorreooes of that day, in the hope, probably (which will 
not be gratified), that I should leave the coarse of ibis 
debate to follow him, at length, in those excarsions, the 
honorable member returned and attempted another object. ' 
He referred to a speech of mine in the other House, the 
same whioh I bad occasion to allude to myself the other 
day, and has qnoted a passage or two from it with a bold, 
though nneasy and laboring air of confidence, as if he had 
detected in me an inconsistency. Judging from the gentle- 
man's manner, a strange to the coarse of the debate, and 
to the point in discossion, would have imagined from so 
triumphant a tone that the honorable member was about 
to overwhelm me with a manifest otmtradiction. Any one 
who heard him, and who had not heard what I had, in fact, 
previotuly said, most have thought me touted and diaoom- 
flted, as the gentieman had promised. Sir, a breath bknn 
all this trinn^h away. There is not the slightest diEEereiMM 
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iu the Bentiments of my remarkg on the two oooasioDs. 
What I said here on Wednesdaj is in exact accordance 
with the opinion expressed by me in the other Hoofe in 
1825. Though the gentleman had the metaphysicB of Hudi- 
bras, thongh he were able 



he yet could not insert his metaphysical soissors between 
the fair reading of my remarks in 1826, and what 1 said 
here last week. There is not only do contradiction, no dif- 
ference, but, in truth, too exact a similarity, both in thought 
and language, to be entirely in just taste. I had myself 
quoted the same speech, bad recurred to it, and spoke with 
it open before me, and much of what 1 said was little more 
than a repetition from it. In order to make finishing work 
with this alleged contradiction, permit me to recur to the 
origin of this debate and review its course. This seems 
expedient and may be done as well now as at any time. 

Well, then, its history is this; The. honorable member 
from Connecticut moved a resolution, which constitatea the 
first branch of that which is now before us; that is to say, 
a resolution iostraoting the Committee on Public Lands to 
inquire into the expediency of limiting, for a certain period, 
the sales of the pnblio lands, to such as have heretofore been 
offered for sale; and whether sundry offices connected with 
the sales of the lands might not be abolished withoat detri- 
ment to the public service. 

In the progress of the discussion which arose on this 
resolution, an honorable member from New Hampshire 
moved to amend the resolution so as entirely to reverse its 
objeot; that is to strike it all oat and insert a direction to 
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the committee to ioqaiie into tlie expediency of adopting 
meaaares to hasten the sales and extend more rapidly the 
goTveys ot the lands. 

The honorable member from Maine, Ur. Spragne, sag* 
gested that both those propositions might well enough go 
for consideration to the committee; and in this state of the 
question, the member from South Carolina addressed the 
Senate in his' first speech. He rose, he said, to give ns his 
own free thoughts on the public lands. I atkw tiim rise with 
pleasure and listened with expectation, though before he 
concluded 1 was filled with surprise. Certainly, I was 
never more surprised than to find him following up, to 
the extent he did, the sentiments and opinions which the 
gentleman from Missouri hod pat forth, and which it is 
known he has long entertained. 

I need not repeat at large the general topics of the hon- 
orable gentleman's speech. When he said yesterday that 
he did not attack the Eastern States, he certainly mnet 
have fo^otten, not only particular remarks, but the whole 
drift and tenor of his speech; unless he means by not at- 
tacking, that he did not oommenoe hostilities — ^bnt that 
another had preceded him in the attack. He, in the first 
place, disapproved of the whole conrae of the government, 
for forty years, in regard to its dispositions of the public 
laud; and then taming northward and eastward, and fan- 
cying he had found a cause for alleged narrowness and 
niggardliness in the "accursed policy" of the tariff, to 
which he represented the people of New England as 
wedded, he weut oh for a fall boar with remarks, the 
whole eoope of which was to exhibit the results <d this 
policy, in feelings and in measures unfavorable to the 
West. I thoi^bt his opinions nnfoauded and emmeous 
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as to the genenl Qouree of the goremment, and rentared to 
reply to them. 

The gentlem&D had remarked od the analogy of other 
cases, and quoted the conduct of Eoropeaa goverDmenta 
toward their own subjects, aettling oa this continent, as in 
point to show that we had been harsh and rigid in selling, 
when we should have given the public lands to settlers with- 
out price. I tbonght the honorable member had Buffered 
hifl judgment to be betrayed by a false analogy; tbat he 
was struck with an appearance of resemblance where there 
was no real similitude. I think so still. The first aettlers 
of North America were enterprising spirits, engaged in pri- 
vate adventure or fleeing from tyranny at home. When ar- 
rived here they were foi^otten by the mother country, or 
remembered only to be oppressed. Carried away again by 
the appearance of analogy, or struck with the eloquence of 
the passage, the honorable member yesterday observed that 
the conduct of government toward the Western emigrants, 
or my representation of it, brought to his mind a celebrated 
speech in the British Parliament. It was, sir, the speech 
of Oolonel Barre. On the question of the Stamp Act, or 
tea tax, I forget which, Colonel Barre had heard a member 
on the Treasury bench argue that the people of the United 
States, being British colonists, planted by the maternal care, 
nourished by the indulgence, and protected by the arms of 
England, would not grudge their mite to relieve the mother 
country from the heavy burden under which she groaned. 
The language of Colonel Barre, in reply to this, was: They 
planted by yoor care? Your oppression planted them in 
America. They fled from your tyranny, and grew by your 
neglect of them. So soon as you began to oare for them, 
you showed your care by sending persons to spy out their 
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libertieB, misrepresent their character, prey apoa them and 
eat oat their substance. 

And how does the honorable gentleman mean to main- 
tain that language like this is applicable to the condaot of 
the government of the United States toward the Western 
emigrants, or to any representation given by me of that 
conduct? Were the settlers in the West driven thither 
by oar oppression? Have they flourished only by our 
neglect of them? Has the government done nothing but 
to prey upon them and eat out their substance ? Sir, this 
fervid eloquence of the British speaker, jast when and 
where it was uttered, and flt to remain an exercise for 
the schools, is not a little out of. place when it is brought 
thence to be applied here to the conduct of our own country 
toward her own citizens. From America to England, it may 
be true; from Americans to their own government it would 
be strange language. Let us leave it to be recited and de- 
claimed by our boys against a foreign nation; not introduce 
it here, to recite aijd declaim ourselves against our own. 

But I come to the point of the alleged contradiction. In 
my remarks on Wednesday I conteiided that we could not 
give away gratuitously all the public lands; that we held 
them in trust; that the government had solemnly pledged 
itself to dispose of them as a common fund for the common 
benefit, and to sell and settle them as its discretion should 
dictate. Kow, sir, what contradiction does the gentleman 
find to this' sentiment, in the speech of 1826 ? He quotes 
me as having then said that we ought not to hug these lands 
as a very great treasure. Tery well, sir, supp(»ing me to 
be accurately reported in that expression, what is the con- 
tradiction ? I have not now said that we should hug these 
lands ae a favorits sonroe of pecuniary inoome. Ko each 
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thing. It is not mj view. What 1 hare said, and what I 
do say, ia that they are a common fand — to be disposed of 
for the common benefit — to be aold at low prices for the ac- 
commodation of settlers, keeping the object of settlii^ the 
lands as much in view as that of raising money from them. 
This I say now, and this I have always said. Is this hug- 
ging them as a favorite treasure? Is there no difEerenoe 
between hugging and hoarding this fund, on the one hand, 
as a great treasure, and, on the other, of disposing of it at 
low prices, placing the proceeds in the general treasury of 
the Union ? My opinion is that as much is to be made of 
the land as fairly and reasonably may be, selling it all the 
while at such rates as to give the fullest effect to settlement. 
This is not giving it all away to the States, as the gentleman 
would propose; nor is it hugging the fund closely and tena- 
ciously, as a favorite treasure; but it is, in my judgment, 
a just and wise policy, perfectly according with all the 
various duties which rest on government. So much for 
my contradiction. And what is it ? Where is the ground 
for the gentleman's triumph 7 What inconsistency in word 
or doctrine has be been able to detect? Sir, if this be a 
sample of that discomfiture, with which the honorable gen- 
tleman threatened me, commend me to the word discomfi- 
ture for the rest of my life. 

But, after all, this is not the point of the debate, and I 
must now bring the gentleman back to what is the point. 

The real question between me and him is: Has the doc- 
trine been advanced at the Sonth or the East, that the popu- 
lation of the West should be retarded, or at least need not 
be hastened, on account of its effect to drain oS the people 
from the Atlantic States 7 Is this doctrine, as has been al- 
leged, of Eastern origiu 7 That is the question. Has the 
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gentleman found anything bj which he can make good his 
aocaaation? I submit to the Senate, that he has entirely 
failed; and as far as this debate has shown, the only per- 
son who has advanced such sentiments is a gentleman from 
South Carolina, and a friend to the honorable member him- 
self. The honorable gentleman has given no answer to this; 
there is none which can be given. The simple fact, while it 
requires no comment to enforce it, defies all argument to re- 
fute it. I could refer to the speeches of another Southern 
gentleman, in years before, of the same general character, 
and to the same eSeot, as that which has been quoted; but 
I will not consume the time of the Senate by the reading of 
them. 

So then, sir. New England is guiltlesa of the policy of 
retarding Western population, and of all euvy and jealousy 
of the growth of the new States. Whatever there be of that 
policy in the country, no part of it is hers. It it has a local 
habitation, the honorable member has probably seen, by this 
time, where to look for it; and if it now baa received a name, 
he has himself christened it. 

We approach, at length, sir, to a more important part of 
the honorable gentleman's observations. Since it does not 
accord with my views of justice and policy to give away the 
public lands altc^ether, as mere matter of gratuity, I am 
asked by the honorable gentleman on what ground it is that 
I consent to vote them away in particular inBtances ? How, 
he inquires, do I reooncile with these professed sentiments 
my support of measures appropriating portions of the lands 
to particular roads, particular canals, particular rivers, and 
particular institutions of educationin the West? This leads, 
sir, to the real and wide difference, in political opinion, be- 
tireen the hooonble gentleman and myself. On my part, I 
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look upon all these objects as conneoted with the commtm 
good, fairly embraoed in its object and its terms; he, on 
the contrary, deems them all, if good at all, only local good. 
This is our difference. The interrogatory which be pro- 
ceeded to pnt, at once explains this difference. "What in- 
terest," asks he, "has South Carolioa in a canal In Ohio?" 
Sir, this very qaeetion is full of significance. It develops 
the gentleman's whole political aystem; and its answer ex- 
pounds mine. Here we diSer. I look upon a road over the 
Alleghany, a canal round the falls of the Ohio, or a canal or 
railway from the Atlantic to the Western waters, as being 
an object large and extensive enough to be fairly said to be 
for the common benefit. The gentleman thinks otherwise, 
and this is the key to open his construction of the powers 
of the government. He may well ask: What interest has 
South Carolina in a canal in Ohio? On his system, it is 
true, she has no interest On that system, Ohio and Caro- 
lina are different goveraments and different countries: con- 
nected here, it is true, by some slight and ill-defined bond 
of union, but, in all main respects, separate and diverse. 
On that system, Carolina has no more interest in a canal 
in Ohio than in Mexico. The gentleman, therefore, only 
follows out his own principles; he does no more than ar- 
rive at the natural eouclasions of his own doctrines; he 
only annonnces the true reeolts of that creed, which he 
has adopted himself, and would persuade others to adopt, 
when he thus declares that South Carolina has no interest 
in a public work in Ohio. Sir, we narrow-minded people o£ 
New flogland do not reason thus. Oar notion of things is 
entirely different. We look apon the States, not as sepa- 
rated, bat as united. We love to dwell on that union, and 
on ^e mutoal happiness which it has so much prwnoted, 
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and th« commoB renown which it h&s so greatly contributed 
to acquire. la our contemplation, Carolina and Ohio are 
parts of the same coantry; States, united under the same 
general government, having interests, common, associated, 
intermingled. In whatever is within the proper sphere of 
the constitutional power of this government, we look upon 
the States as one. We do not impose geographical limits 
to our patriotic feeling or regard; we do not follow rivers 
and mountains, and lines of latitude, to find boundaries be- 
yond which public improvements do not benefit us. We 
who come here as agents and representatives of these nar- 
row-minded and selfish men of New England consider our- 
selves as bound to regard, with an equal eye, the good of 
the whole, in whatever is within our power of legislation. 
Sir, if a railroad or canal, beginning in South Carolina and 
ending in South Carolina, appeared to me to be of natural 
importance and national magnitude, believing, as I do, that 
the power of government extends to the encouragement of 
works of that description, if I were to stand up here, and 
ask: What interest has Massachusetts in a railroad in South 
Carolina 7 I should sot be willing to face my constituents. 
These same narrow-minded men would tell me that they had 
sent me to act for the whole country, and that one who pos- 
sessed too little comprehension, either of intellect or feeling; 
one who was not large enough, both in mind and in heart, to 
embrace the whole, was not St to be intrusted with the inter- 
est of any part. Sir, I do not desire to enlace the powers of 
the government, by unjustifiable oonstruction; nor to ezer- 
else any not within a fair interpretation. But when it is be- 
lieved that a power does exist, then it is, in my judgment, to 
be exeroised for the general benefit of the whole. So far as 
lespeotB the exercise of inch a power, the States are one. It 
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was the very object of the CoDatltation to create onity of ia< 
terests to the extent of the powers of the general goreroment. 
In war and peace we are one; in commerce, one; becaiue the 
aathority of the general government reachea to war and peaoe, 
and to the reguktion of commerce. I have never seen any 
more difficulty in erecting' lighthooseB on the lakes than on 
the ocean; in improving the harbors of inland seas than if 
they were within the ebb and flow of the tide; or of remov- 
ing obstructions in tho vast streams of the West more than 
in any work to facilitate commerce on the Atlantic coast. 
If there be any power for one, there is power also for the 
other; and they are all and equally for the common good of 
the country. 

There are other objects apparently more local, or the 
benefit of which is less general, toward which, nevertheless, 
I have concurred with others, to give aid, by donations of 
land. It is proposed to construct a road, in or through one 
of the new States, in which this government possesses large 
quantities of land. Have the United States no right, or, as 
a great and untaxed proprietor, ate they under no obligation 
to contribute to an object thus calculated to promote the 
common good of all tbe proprietors, themselves included? 
And even with respect to education, which is the extreme 
case, let the question be considered. In the first place, as 
we have seen, it was made matter of compact with these 
States that they shoald do their part to promote education. 
In the next place, our whole system of land laws proceeds 
on the idea that education is for the common good ; beoause, 
in every division, a certain portion is uniformly reserved 
and appropriated for the use of schools. And, finally, have 
not these new States singularly strong claims, founded ca 
the ground already Stated, that the goveroraent is a great 
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untaxed proprietor, in the ownerehip of the Boil? It is a 
consideration of great importance, that, probably, there is 
in no part of the country, or of the world, ao great call for 
the means of education as in those new States^-owing to 
the vast numbers of persons within those ^es in which 
education and instruction are usually received, if received 
at all. This is the natural consequence of recency of settle- 
ment and rapid increase. The census of these States shows 
bow great a proportion of the whole population occupies 
the classes between infancy and manhood. These are the 
wide fields, and here is the deep and quick soil for the seeds 
of knowledge and virtue; and this is the favored season, 
the very springtime for sowing them. Let them be dissemi- 
nated without stint. Let them be scattered with a bounti- 
fal broadcast. Whatever the government can fairly do 
toward these objects, in my opinion, ought to be done. 

These, sir, are the grounds succinctly stated on which 
my votes for grants of lands for particular objects rest; 
while I maintain, at the same time, that it is all a common 
fund tor the common benefit. And reasons like these, I 
presume, have influenced the votes of other gentlemen from 
New England I Those who have a different view of the 
powers of the government, of coarse, come to different con- 
clusions on these as on other questions. I observed, when 
speaking on this subject before, that, if we looked to any 
measure, whether for Ek-road, a canal, or anything else, in- 
tended for the improvement of the West, it would be found 
that, if the New England ayes were struck oat of the lists 
of votes, the Southern noes would always have rejected the 
measure. The truth of this has not been denied and cannot 
be denied. Id stating this, I thought it just to ascribe it to 
the ooDBtitational scruples of the South rather than to any 
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other less favorable or less charitable caase. Bat no sooner 
had I done this, thao the honorable gentlemaD aeks if I re- 
proach him and his friends with their conBtitutional Bcni- 
ples. Sir, I reproach nobody. I stated a fact and gave the 
most respectful reason for it that occurred to me. The gen- 
tleman cannot deny the fact; he may, if he choose, disclaim 
the reason. It is not long* since I had occasion, in present- 
ing a petition from his own State, to account for its being 
intrusted to my hands, by saying, that the constitutional 
opinions of the gentleman and his worthy colleague pre- 
vented them from supporting it. Sir, did I state this as a 
matter of reproach? Far from it. Did I attempt to find 
any other canse than an honest one for these scruples? 
Sir, I did not. It did not become me to doubt or to insin- 
aate that the gentleman had either changed bis sentiments 
or that he had made up a set of constitutional opinions, 
accommodated to any particular combination of political 
occurrences. Had I done so, I should have felt that while 
I was entitled to little credit in thus questioning other 
people's motives, I justified the whole world in suspecting 
my own. But how has the gentleman returned this respect 
for others' opinions? His own candor and justice, how 
have they been exhibited toward the motives of others, 
while he has been at so much pains to maintain, what no- 
body has disputed, the purity of his own? Why, sir, be 
has asked when, and how, and why, New England votes 
were found going for meaanres favorable to the West ? He 
has demanded to be informed whether all this did begin in 
1825, and while the election of President was still pending? 
Sir, to these questions retort would be justified; and it is 
both cogent, and at hand. Keverthelese, I will answer the 
inc^mry, not by retort, bat by faots. I will tell the gentle- 
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sian when, and how, and why, New Bngland has sapported ' 
measares farorable to the West. I have already referred to 
the early history of the gorermnent — to the first acqaisitioo 
of the lands — to the original laws for dispoeing of them, and 
for goreraing the Territories where they lie; and have 
shown the iDflaence of New England men and New Bag- 
laad principles in all these leading measares. I shoald not 
be pardoned were 1 to go over that gronnd i^ain. Coming 
to more recent times, and to measures of a less general 
character, I have endeavored to prove that everything of 
this kind, designed for Western improvement, has depended 
on the votes of New England; all this is true beyond the 
power of contradiction. 

And now, sir, there are two measures to which I will 
refer, not so ancient as to belong to the early history of the 
public lands, and not so recent as to be on the aide of 
the period when the gentleman charitably imagines a new 
direction may have been given to New England feeling and 
New England votes. These measares, and the New Eng'- 
land votes in support of them, may be taken as samples and 
specimens of all the rest. 

In 1820 (observe, Mr. President, in 1820), the people of 
the West besought Congrera for a redaction in the price 
of lands. In favor of that reduction. New England, with 
a delegation of forty members in the other House, gave 
thirty-three votes, and one only against it. The four 
Southern States, with fifty members, gave thirty-two votes 
for it and seven against it. Again, in 1821 (observe again, 
sir, the time), the law passed for the relief of the purchasetB 
of the public lands. This was a measure of vital impor- 
tance to the West, and more especially to the Southwest. 
It authorized the relinqniahment of contraote for lands, 
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which had been entered into at high prices, and a reduction 
in other oaseB of not less than thirtj-seven and one-half per 
cent on the purchase money. Many millions of dollars — 
six or seven, I believe, at leaat, probably much more — were 
relinquished by this law. On this bill, New England, with 
her forty members, gave more affirmative votes than the 
four Southern States, .with their fifty-two or three members. 

These two are far the most important general measures 
respecting the public lands, which have been adopted within 
the last twenty years. They took place in 1820 and 1821. 
That is the time "when." As to the manner "how," the 
gentleman already sees that it was by\ voting, in solid 
column, for the required relief; and lastly, as to the cause 
"why," I tell the gentleman, it was because the members 
from New England thought the measures just and salutary; 
because they entertained toward the West neither envy, 
hatred, nor malice; because they deemed it becoming them, 
as jast and enlightened public men, to meet the exigency 
which had arisen in the West, with the appropriate measure 
of relief; because they felt it due to their own characters, 
and the characters of their New England predecessors in 
this government, to act toward the new States in the spirit 
of a liberal, patronizing, magnanimous policy. So much, 
sir, for the cause "why" ; and I hope that by this time, sir, 
the honorable gentleman is satisfied; if not, I do not know 
"when," or "how," or "why," he ever will be. 

Having recurred to these two important measures, in 
answer to the gentleman's inquiries, I must now beg pw- 
mission to go back to a period yet something earlier, for the 
purpose of still further showing how much, or rather how 
little, reason there is for the gentleman's insinuation that 
political hopes or fears, or party associations, were the 
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groundB of these New England voteB. And after That has 
heen Baid, I hope it maj be forgivea me, if I allude to some 
political opiaionB and votes of my own, of verj little publio 
importance, certainly, but which, from the time at which 
they were giveu ami expressed, may pass for good witnesses 
on this occasion. 

This government, Mr. President, from its origin to the 
peace of 1816, had been too much engrossed with various 
other important coQcerns to be able to turn its thoughts 
inward, and look to the development of its vast internal 
resoarcra. In the early part of President Washington's 
administration, it was fully occupied with completing its 
own oi^anization, providing for the public debt, defending 
the frontiers, and maintaining domestic peace. Before the 
termination of that administration, the fires of the French 
Revolution blazed forth, as from a new-opened volcano, and 
tbe whole breadth of the ocean did not secure us from its ef- 
fects. The smoke and the cinders reached us, tbough not the 
burning lava. Difficult and agitating questions, embarrass^ 
ing to government, and dividing public opinion, sprung out 
of the new state of our foreign relations, and were succeeded 
by others, and yet again by others, equally embarrassing, 
and equally exciting division and discord, through tbe long 
series of twenty years, till they finally issued in the war 
with England. Down to the close of that war, no distinct, 
marked, and deliberate attention had been given, or could 
have been given, to the internal condition of the country, 
its capacities of improvement, or the constitutional power 
of the government, in regard to objects connected with such 
improvement. 

The peace, Mr. President, brought about an entirely new 
and a most interesting state of things; it opMied to ns othw 
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prospeoti, and Buggested other dutioB. We oarBelvee were 
changed, and the whole world was changed. The pacifi- 
cation of Europe, after June, 1816, assumed a firm and 
permanent aspect. The nations evidently manifested that 
they were disposed for peace. Some agitation of the waves 
might be expected, even after the atorm had subsided, 
bat the tendency was, strongly and rapidly, toward settled 
repose. 

It so happened, sir, that I was, at that time, a member 
of Congress, and, like others, naturally turned my attention 
to the contemplation of the newly altered condition of the 
country and of the world. It appeared plainly enough to 
me, as well as to wiser and more experienced men, that the 
policy of the government would naturally take a start in a 
new direction, because new directions woutd necessarily be 
given to the pursuits and occupations of the people. We 
had pushed our commerce far and fast, under the advantage 
of a neutral flag. But there were now no longer flags, either 
neutral or belligerent. The harvest of neutrality had been 
great, but we had gathered it all. With the peace of Eu- 
rope, it was obvious there would spring up in her circle of 
nations, a revived and invigorated spirit of trade, and a new 
activity in all the business and objects of civilized life. 
Hereafter, our commercial gains were to be earned only 
by success, in a close and intense competition. Other na- 
tions would produce for themselves, and carry for them- 
selves, and manufacture for themselves, to the full extent 
of their abilities. The crops of our plains would no longer 
sustain European armies, nor onr ships longer supply those 
whom war had rendered unable to supply themselves. It 
was obvious that, under these circumstances, the country 
would begin to survey itself and to estimate its own ca- 
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pacity of improremeDt. And ibis improremeBt — how ma 
it to be accompliflhed, and who waa to accompluh it? We 
were ten or twelve millionB of people, spread over almost 
half a world. We were more than twenty States, some 
stretching along the same seaboard, some along the same 
line of inland frontier, and others on opposite banks of the 
same raat rirers. Two considerations at onoe presented 
themselves, in looking at this state of things, with great 
force. One was that that great branch of improvement, 
which consisted in famishing new facilities of intercourse, 
necessarily ran into diSerent States, in every leading in- 
stance, and would benefit the citizens of all such States. 
No one State, therefore, in such cases, would assume the , 
whole expense, nor was the co-operation of several States 
to be expected. Take the instance of the Itolaware Break- 
water. It will cost several millions of money. Would 
Pennsylvania alone ever have constructed it? Certainly 
never, while this Union lasts, because it ia not for her 
sole benefit. Would Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and Dela- 
ware have united to accomplish it, at their joint expense ? 
Certainly not, for the same reason. It ooold not be done, 
therefore, bat by the general government. The same may 
be said of the large inland undertakings, except that, in 
them, government, instead of bearing the whole expense, 
co-operates with others who bear a part. The other con- 
sideration is, that the United States have the means. They 
enjoy the revenues derived from commerce, and the States 
have no abundant and easy sources of public income. The 
costom houses fill the general treasury, while the States have 
scanty resources, except by resort to heavy direct taxes. 

Under this view of things I thought it necessary to settle, 
at least for myself, some definite notions with respect to tb4 
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powers of the goveniQient in regard to interaal affairs. It 
may not aaror too much of self-oomtneodatioa to remark 
that with this object I considered the Constitation, its ju- 
dicial oottstraction, its oontemporaneoas exposition, and the 
whole history of the legislation of Congress under it; and I 
arrired at the conclusion that government had power to 
accomplish sundry objects, or aid in their aocomplishmeDt, 
which are now oommoaly spoken of as internal improve- 
ments. That oonolnaion, sir, may have been right, or it 
may have been wrong, I am not about to argue the 
grounds of it at large. I say only that it was adopted 
and acted on even so early as in 1816. Yes, Mr. Fresi- 
.dent, I made up my opinion, and determined on my in- 
tended course of political condnot on these subjects in the 
Fourteenth Congress, in 1816. And now, Mr. President, I 
have further to say that I made up these opinions, and en- 
tered on this course of political conduct Teucro duce. Yes, 
sir, X pursued in all this a South Carolina track, on the 
doctrines of internal improvement. South Carolina, as she 
was then represented in the other House, set forth, in 1816, 
under a fresh and leading breeze, and I was among the fol- 
lowers. But if my leader sees new lights, and turns a sharp 
comer, unless I see new lights also, I keep straight on in 
the same path. I repeat that leading gentlemen from Sonth 
Carolina were first and foremost in behalf of the doctrines 
of internal improvements, when those doctrines came Erst 
to be considered and acted upon in Congress. The debate 
on the bank question, on the tariff of 1816, and on the 
direct tax, will show who was who, and what was what at 
that time. The tariff of 1816, one of the plain cases of 
oppression and usurpation, from which, if the government 
does not recede, individual Slates may justly secede from 
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the goTenimeot, is, sir, in trath, a South Caroliaa tariff, 
supported by South Carolina votes. But for those votes 
it could not hare passed in the form iu which it did pass; 
whereas, if it had depended on MassaohosettB votes, it 
would have been lost. Does not the honorable gentleman 
well know all this? There are certainly those who do, fall 
well, know It all. I do not say this to reproach South Caro- 
lina. I only state the fact; and I think it will appear to be 
true, that among the earliest and boldest advocates of the 
tariS, as a measure of protection, and on the express ground 
of protection, were leading gentlemen of South Carolina in 
Congress. I did not then, and cannot now, understand their 
language in any other sense. While this tariS of 1816 was 
under discussion in the House of KepresentatireB, an honor- 
able gentleman from Georgia, now of this House, Mr, For- 
syth, moved to reduce the proposed duty on cotton. He 
failed by four votes, South Carolina giving three votes 
(enough to have turned the scale) against his motion. The 
act, sir, then passed, and received on its passage the sap- 
port of a majority of the Bepresentativea of South Carolina 
present and voting. This act is the first, in the order of 
those now denounced as plain usurpations. We see it daily, 
in the list by the side of those of 1824 and 1828, as a case 
of manifest oppression, justifying disunion. I put it home 
to the honorable member from South Carolina that his own 
State was not only "art and part" in this measure, but the 
causa catisans. Without her aid this seminal principle of 
mischief, this root of the Upas, could not have been planted. 
I have already said, and it is true, that this act proceeded on 
the ground of protection. It interfered directly with exist* 
ing interests of great value and amount. It cut up the Cal- 
cutta cotton trade by the roots, but it passed, nevertheless, 
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and it passed on Uie principle of protecting ouinnfactarei, 
on the principle against free trade, on the principle opposed 
to that which lets as alone. 

Snoh, Mr. President, were the opinjonfl of important and 
leading gentlemen from South Carolina, on the subject ot 
internal improrements in 1816. I vent oat of Congress the 
next year; and returning again in 1828, thooght I found 
South Carolina where I had left her. I reallj eapposed 
tbat all things remained as they were, and that the South 
Caroliaa doctrine of internal improvements would be de- 
fended by the same eloquent voices and the same strong 
arms as formerly. In the lapse of these six years, it is true, 
political associations had assumed a new aspect and new di- 
visions. A party had arisen in the South hostile to the doc- 
trine of internal improvements, and had vigorously attacked 
that doctrine. Anti-consolidation was the flag ander which 
this party fought; and its supporters inveighed against in- 
tnnal improvements much after the manner in which the 
honorable gentleman has now inveighed against them, as 
part and parcel of Ae system of consolidation. Whether 
this party arose~ in South Carolina herself, or in her neigh- 
borhood, is more than I know. I think the latter. How- 
ever that may have been, there were those foand in South 
Carolina ready to make war upon it, and who did make 
intrepid war upon it. Kames being regarded as thiogs, in 
sneh controversies, they bestowed on the anti-improvement 
gentlemen the appellation of Badicals. Yes, sir, the appel- 
lation of Badicals, as a term of distinction, applicable and 
applied to those who denied the liberal doctrines of internal 
improvements, originated, according to the best of my recol- 
lection, somewhere between North Carolina and Georgia. 
Well, sir, these misohievous Badicals were to be pat down, 
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and the strong arm of Soatb CuoliDa wee stretohed out to 
put them down. About this time, sir, I returned to Oon- 
gress. The battle with the BadicalB bad beea fought, and 
our South Carolina champions of the doctrines of internal 
improrement had nobly maintained their ground and were 
understood to have achieved a victory. We looked upon 
them aa conquerors. They had driven back the enemy with 
discomfiture — a thing, by the way, air,, which is not always 
performed when it is promised. A gentleman, to whom I 
have already referred in this debate, had come into Con- 
gress during my absence from it, from South Carolina, and 
had brought with him a high reputation for ability. He 
came from a school with which we had been acquainted 
et nosciiur a aociis. I hold in my haoii, sir, a printed speech 
of this distinguished gentleman [Mr. McDuffie], "on internal 
improvements," delivered about the period to which I now 
refer, and printed with a few introductory remarks upon 
consolidation; in which, sir, I think he quite consolidated 
the arguments of his opponents, the Radicals, if to crush be 
to consolidate. [ give you a short, but substantive quota- 
tion from these remarks. He is speaking of a pamphlet, 
then recently published, entitled "Consolidaticin"; and hav- 
ing alluded to the question of renewing the charter of the 
former Bank of the United States, he says: 

"Moreover, in the early history of parties, and when 
Mr. Crawford advocated a renewal of the old charter, it was 
considered a Federal measure; which internal improvements 
never was, as this author erroneox^ly states. This latter 
measure originated in the administration of Mr. Jefferson, 
with the appropriation for the Cumberland road; and was 
ftrst proposed, as a system, by Mr. Calhoun, and carried 
through the House of Representatives by a large majority 
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of the Bepablioans, inolndiog almost every one of tba 
leading men who oarried ns through the late war." 

So, then, iaternal improvemeDt ia not one of the Federal 
ItereaieB. One paragraph more, Bir: 

"The author iu questiou, not content with denouncing, 
as Federalists, General Jackson, Mr. Adams, Mr. Calhoun, 
and the majority of the South Carolina delegation in Con- 
gress, modestly extends the denunciation to Mr. Monroe 
and the whole Republican party. Here are his words: 
'During the administration of Mr. Monroe much has passed 
which the Republican party would be glad to approve if 
they could. But the principal feature, and that which baa 
chiefly elicited these observations, is the renewal of the 
system of internal improvements.' Now this measure was 
adopted by a vote of one hundred and fifteen to eighty-six, 
of a Eepublicau GoDgress, and sanctioned by a Bepablioan 
President. Who, then, is this author — who assumes the 
high prerogative of denouncing, in the name of the Republi- 
can party, the Republican administration of the oountry ? A 
denunciation including within its sweep Calhoun, Lowndes, 
and Cheves — men who will be regarded as the brightest 
ornaments ot South Carolina, and the strongest pillars c^ 
the Republican party, as long as the late war shall be re- 
membered, and talents and patriotism shall be regarded ai 
the proper objects of the admiration and gratitude of a free 
people. ' ' 

Such are the opinions, sir, which were maintained by 
South Carolina gentlemen, in the House of Representatives, 
on the subject of internal improvements, when I took my 
seat there as a member- from Massachusetts in 1828. But 
this is not all. We had a bill before us, and passed it in 
that House, entitled: "An act to prooure the necessary sva- 
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Teys, plans, and eatimatea upon the subject of roads and 
canals." It authorized the President to caoBe surveys and 
estimates to be made of the routes of such roads and canals 
a? he might deem of national importance, in a commercial 
or military point of view, or for the transportation at the 
mail, and appropriated thirty thousand dollars out of the 
Treasury to defray the expense. This act, though pre- 
liminary in its nature, covered the whole ground. It took 
for granted the complete power of internal improvement as 
far as any of its advocates had ever contended for it. 
Having passed the other House, the bill came up to the 
Senate, and was here considered and debated in April, 
1824. The honorable member from South Carolina was a 
member of the Senate at that time. While the bill was 
under consideration here, a motion was made to add the 
following proviso: 

"Provided, That nothing herein contained shall be con- 
straed to affirm or admit a power in Congress, on their own 
authority, to make roads or canals within any of the States 
of the Union." 

The yeas and nays were taken on this proviso and the 
honorable member voted in the negative ! The proviso failed, 

A motion was then made to add this proviso, namely: 

"Provided, That the faith oi the United States ia hereby 
pledged, that no money shall ever be expended for roads or 
canals, except it shall be among the several States and in 
the same proportion as direct taxes are laid and assessed by 
the provisions of the Constitution." 

The honorable member voted against this proviso, also, 
and it failed. The bill was then put on its passage and the 
honorable member voted for it, and it passed and became 
« law. 
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Kov it strikes me, sir, that there is no Tnajntaining 
these votes, bat upon the power of internal improvement, 
in its broadest senae. In tmth, these Inlls for Borvejs aod 
estimatee have always been considered as test qoaatioaa — 
they show who is for and who i^inst internal improve- 
ment. This law itself went the whole length and assumed 
the full and complete power. The gentleman's votes bob- 
tained that power in every form in which the varions propo- 
sitions to amend presented it. He went for the entire and 
unrestrained authority without consulting the States, and 
without agreeing to any proportionate distribution. And 
now suffer me to remind you, Mr. President, that it is this 
very same power, thus sanctioned in every form by the 
gentleman's own opinion, that is so plain and manifest a 
usurpation that the State of South Carolina is supposed to 
be justified in refusing submission to any laws carrying the 
power into effect. Truly, sir, is not this a little too hard ? 
May we not crave some mercy imder favor and protection of 
the gentleman's own authority? Admitting that a road, 
or a canal, taust be written down flat usurpation as was ever 
committed, may we find no mitigation in our respect for his 
place and his vote as one that knows the law? 

The tariff, which South GaroUua had an efficient hand 
in establishing, in 1816, and this asserted power of internal 
improvement, advanced by her in the same year, and, aa 
we have seen, approved and sanctioned by her Bepresenta- 
tives in 1824, these two measures are the great gronnds on 
which she is now thought to be justified in breaking up the 
Union, if she sees fit to break it npt 

I may now safely say, I think, that we have had the 
authority of leading and distinguished gentlemen from 
South Carolina, in support of the dootrine-of internal im- 
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proTement. I repeat that, up to 1824, I for one followed 
Soath Carolina; but, when that star, in its asceoaion, 
veered off, in an unexpected direction, I relied on its light 
no longer. 

Here the Vice-President, Mr. Calhoun, said: "Does the 
chair understand the gentleman from Massach asetts to say 
that the person now occupying the chair of the Senate has 
changed bis opinions on the subject of internal improve- 
mentB?" 

From nothing ever aaicl to me, sir, have I had reason to 
know of any change in the opinions of the person filling the 
chair of the Senate. If such change has taken place, I re- 
gret it. I speak generally of the State of South Carolina, 
ludividaals, we know there are, who hold opinions favor- 
able to the power. An application for its exercise, in 
behalf of a public work in South Carolina itself, is now 
pending, I believe, in the other House, presented by mem- 
bers from that State. 

I have thus, sir, perhaps not without some tediousness 
of detail, shown that if I am in error on the subject of in- 
ternal improvement, how, and in what company, 1 fell into 
that error. If I am wrong, it is apparent who misled me. 

I go to other remarks of the honorable member; and I 
hare to complain of an entire miaapprehension of what 
I said on the subjeet of the national debt, though 1 can 
hardly perceive how any one could misanderstand me. 
What I said was, not that I wished to put off the payment 
of the debt, but, on the contrary, that I had always voted 
for every measare for its redaction, as aniformly as the 
gentleman himself. He seems to claim the ezolosive merit 
of a disposition to reduce the publio obat^e. I do not allow 
it to liim. As a debt, £ was, I am for paying it, beoaoae it is 
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a charge on oar flnaDoes aad on the industry of the oountrj'. 
But I obaerred that I thought I perceived a morbid fervor 
oa that subject — an excessive anxiet; to pay o£E the debt, 
not 80 much because it is a debt simply, as because, while 
it lasts, it furnishes one objection to disunion. It is a tie 
of common interest, while it continues. I did not impute 
such motives to the honorable member himself; but that 
there is such a feeling in existence I have not a particle of 
doubt. The most I said was that if one effect of the debt 
was to strengthen our Union, that effect itself was not re- 
gretted by me, however much others might regret it. The 
gentleman has not seen how to reply to this otherwise thao 
by supposing me to have advanced the doctrine that a 
national debt is a national blessing. Others, I mast hope, 
will find much less difficulty in understanding me. I dis- 
tinctly and pointedly cautioned the honorable member not 
to understand me as expressing an opinion favorable to the 
continuance of the debt. I repeated this caution, and re- 
peated it more than once; but it was thrown away. 

On yet another point I was still more unaccountably 
misunderstood. The gentleman had harangued against 
"consolidation." I told him, in reply, that there was one 
kind of consolidation to which I was attached, and that was 
the consolidation of our Union; and that this was precisely 
that consolidation to which I feared others were not at- 
tached. That such consolidation was the very end of the 
Constitution — the leading object, as they had informed us 
themselves, which its framers had kept in view. I turned 
to their commuoication, and read their very words — "the 
consolidation of the Union" — and expressed my devotion 
to this sort of coiuolidation. I said in terms, that I wished 
not, in the slightest degree, to augment the powers of this 
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goremment; that my object was to preBerve, not to enlarge; 
and that by oonsolidatiag the Union, I understood no more 
than the strengthening of the Union, and perpetaating ib 
Haying been thos explicit; having thus read from the 
printed book the precise words which I adopted, as ex- 
pressing my own Bentiments, it passes compreheQsioo how 
any man could onderstand me as contending for an exten- 
sion of the powers of the government, or for consolidation, 
in that odious sense in which it means an accumulation, ib 
the Federal Oovemmeat, of the powers properly belongii^ 
to the States. 

I repeat, sir, that in adopting the sentiment of the 
framers of the Constitution, I read their language audibly, 
and word for word; and I pointed out the distinction just 
as fully as I have now done, between the consolidation of 
the Union and that other obnoxious oonsolidation which 
I disclaimed. And yet the honorable member misunder- 
stood me. The gentleman had said that he wished for no 
fixed revenue — ^not a shilling. If, by a word, he could con- 
rert the Capitol into gold, he would not do it. Why all this 
fear of revenue? Why, air, because, as the gentleman told 
ns, it tends to consolidation. Now, this can mean neither 
more nor less than that a common revenue is a commcHi 
interest, and that all common interests tend to hold the 
Union of the States tt^ether. I confess I like that tend- 
ency; if the gentleman dislikes it, he is right in depre- 
cating a shilling's fixed revenue. So much, sir, for con- 
solidation. 

As well as I reoolleot the course of his remarks, the 
honorable gentleman next recurred to the subject of the 
tariff. He did not doubt the word must be of unpleasant 
sound to me, and proceeded with an effort, neither new, 
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nor attended with ww saccess, to inrolTO me and my votes 
iu inoonsistency and contradiction. I am happy the hon- 
orable gentleman has famished me an opportanitj for a 
timely remark or two on that subject. 1 was glad he ap- 
proached it, for it is a question 1 enter upon without fear 
from anybody. The atrenuooB toil of the gentleman has 
been to raise an inconsistency between my dissent to the 
tariff in 1824 and my vote in 1828. It is labor lost. He 
pays andeserred compliment to my speech in 1824; bat 
this is to raise me high, that my fall, as he would hare it, 
in 1828, may be more signal. Sir, there was no fall at all. 
Between the ground I stood on in 1824, and that I took 
in 1828, there was not only no precipice, bat no declivity. 
It was a change of position, to meet new circumstances, 
but on the same level. A plain tale explains the whole 
matter. In 1816, I had not acquiesced in the tariff, then 
supported by South Carolina. To some parts of it, espe- 
cially, I felt and expressed great repugnance. I held the 
same opinions in 1821, at the meeting in Fanenil Hall, to 
which the gentleman has alluded. I said then, and say 
now, that, as an original question, the authority of Con- 
gress to exercise the revenue power, with direct reference 
to the protection of manufactures, is a questlouable au- 
thority, far more questionable, in my judgment, than the 
power of internal improvements. I must confess, sir, that, 
in one respect, some impression has been made on my opin- 
ions lately. Mr. Madison's publication has put the power 
in a very strong light. He baa placed it, I most acknowl- 
edge, upon grounds of construction and argument, which 
seem impregnable. But even if the power were doubtful, 
on the face of the Constitution itself, it had been assumed 
and asserted in the first revenue law ever passed under that 
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ume CVnutitotion; and, on this ground, ssttBistter wttled 
by coDtemporaneons practice, I had refrained from ezpress- 
ing the opioion that the tarifi laws transcended constitu.- 
tional limits, as the gentleman sappoees. What I did say 
at Faneuil Eall, as far as I now remember, was that this 
was originally matter of doabtfnl constmctioD. The gen- 
tleman himself, I anppose, thinks there is no doubt about 
it and tbat the laws are plainly against the Constitution. 
Mr. Madison's letters, already referred to,- contain, in my 
judgment, by far the most able expositioD extant of this 
part of the Oonstitution. He has satisfied me, so far as the 
practice of the government had left it an open question. 

With a great majori^ of the BepreseutatiTes of Massa- 
chusetts, I voted against the tarifi of 1S24. My reasons 
were then given, and I will not now repeat them. But, 
notwithstanding our dissent, the great States of New York, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, and Kentucky, went for the bill, in 
almost unbroken column, and it passed. Congress and the 
President sauotioned it, and it became the law of the land. 
What, then, were we to do ? Our only option was, either 
to fall in with this settled course of public policy, and 
accommodate ourselves to it as well as we could, or to em- 
brace the South Carolina doctrine, and talk of nullifying 
the statute by State interference. 

This last alternative did not suit our principles, and, of 
coarse, we adopted the former. In 1827 the subject came 
again before Congress, on a proposition favorable to wool 
and woollens. We looked upon the system of protectioa 
as being fixed and settled. The law of 1824 remained. It 
had gone into full operation, and in regard to some objects 
intended by it, perhaps most of them, had produced all its 
expected effects. No man proposed to repeal it; no man at- 
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tempted to renew tbe general contest on its principle. Bat, 
owing to subsequent and UDforeseen occurrenceB, the bene- 
fit intended by it to wool and woollen fabrics had not been 
realized. Events, not known here when the law passed, 
had taken place, which defeated its object in that particu- 
. lar respect. A measure was accordingly brought forward 
to meet this precise deficiency; to remedy this particular 
defect. It was limited to wool and woollen?. Was ever 
anything more reasonable? If the policy of the tariff laws 
had become established in principle, as the permaneot 
policy of the government, should they not be revised and 
amended, and made equal, like other laws, as exigencies 
should arise, or justice require? Because we had doubted 
about adopting the system, were we to refuse to cure its 
manifest defects, after it became adopted, and when no one 
attempted its repeal? And this, sir, is the inconsistency 
so much bruited. I had voted against the tariff of 1824 — 
but it passed ; and in 1827 and 1828 I voted to amend it, in 
a point essential to the interest of my constituents. Where 
is the inconsistency? Could I do otherwise? Sir, does 
political consistency consist in always giving negative 
votes? -Does it require of a public man to refuse to con- 
cur in amending laws, because they passed against his 
consent? Having voted against the tariff originally, does 
consistency demand that I should do all in my power to 
maintain an unequal tariff, burdensome to my own constit- 
uents, and, in many respects, favorable to none? To con- 
sistency of that sort I lay do claim. And there is another 
sort to which I lay as little — and that is a kind of consist- 
ency by which persons f^el themselves as much bound to 
oppose a proposition, after it has become a law of tbe land, 
as before. 
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The bill <A 1827, limited, as I have said, to the single 
object ID which the tariff of 1821 had maoifestly failed in 
its effect, passed the House of BepresentativeB, but was lost 
here. We had then the Act of 1828. I need not recur to 
the history of a measure so recent. Its enemies spiced it 
with whatsoever they thought would render it distasteful; 
its friends took it, drugged as it was. Vast amounts of 
property, many millions, had been invested in manufac- 
tures, under the indacemente of the Act of 1824. Events 
called loudly, as I thought, for further regalation to secure 
the degree of protection intended by that act. I was dis- 
posed to vote for such regulation, and desired nothing 
more; but certainty was not to be bantered out of my 
purpose by a threatened augmentation of duty on mo- 
lasses, put into tbe bill for the avowed purpose of mak- 
ing it obnoxious. The vote may have been right or wrong, 
wise or nnwiae; bat it is little less than absurd to allege 
against it an inconsistency with opposition to the former 
law. 

Sir, as to the general subject of the tariff, 1 have little 
now to say. Another opportunity may be presented. I 
remarked the other- day tbat this policy did not begin with 
us in New England; and yet, sir, New England is charged 
with vehemence as being favorable, or charged with equal 
vehemence as being unfavorable to the tariff policy, just 
as best suits the time, place, and occasion for making some 
charge against her. The credulity of the public has been put 
to its extreme capacity of false impression, relative to her 
conduct, in this particular. Through all the South, daring 
the late contest, it was New England policy and a New Eng- 
land administration that was afflicting the country with a. 
tariff beyond all endurance; while on the other side of the 
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AUegltany, eveo the Act of 1828 itBalf, the vezy ftubliinated 
eeienoe of oppresnoa, acoording to Sontbeni t^nions, was 
proDoanoed to be one of those bleesiDgB for wtneh the West 
was indebted to the "generous South." 

With large inrestmente in m&nufBOtaring eBtabliBhioents, 
and many and rahous interests connected with and depend- 
ent upon them, it ia not expected that New Kngland, ^ay 
more than other portions of the country, will now consent to 
any measure, destractive or highly dangerous. The duty 
of the government, at the present moment, woold seem to 
be to preserve, not to destroy; to maintain the position 
which it has assumed; and, for one, I shall feel it an in- 
dispensable obligation to hold it steady, as far as in my 
power, to that degree of protection which it has under- 
taken to bestow. No more of the tariff. 

Frofessiog to be provoked, bj what he chose to con- 
sider a chaise made by me against South Carolina, the 
honorable member, Mr. President, has taken up a new 
crusade against New England, Leaving altogether the 
subject of the public lands, in which his success, per- 
haps, had been neither distingoished nor satisfactory, and 
letting go, also, of the topic of the tariff, he sallied forth 
in a general assault on the opinions, politics, and parties 
of New England, as they have been exhibited in the last 
thirty years. This is natural. The "narrow policy" of 
the public lands had proved a legal settlement in Sonth 
Carolina, and was not to be removed. The "accursed 
policy" of the tariff, also, had established the tact of 
its birth and parentage in the same State. No wonder, 
therefore, the gentleman wished to carry the war, as he 
expressed it, into the enemy's country. Prudently will- 
iug to c^ait these subjects, he was doubtless desirous of 
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&BteDiDg on Others that which oocld not be transferred 
south of Mason and Dixon'a Line. The politics of New 
England became his theme; and it was in this part of his 
speech, I think, that he menaced me with such sore dis- 
comfitare. Discomfiture I Why, air, when he attacks any- 
thing which I maintain, and overthrows it; when he turns 
the right or left of any position which I take up; when he 
drives me from any ground I choose to occupy ; he may 
then talk of discomfiture, but not till that distant day. 
What has he done? Has he maintained his owo charges? 
Has he proved what he alleged ? Has he sustained himself 
in his attack on the government, and on the history of the 
North, in the matter of the public lands ? Has he disproved 
a fact, refuted a proposition, weakened an argument main- 
tained by me ? Has he come within beat of drum of any 
position of mine ? Oh, no; but he has "carried the war into 
the enemy's country." Carried the war into the enemy's 
ooantryl Yes, sir, and what sort of a war has be made of 
it ? Why, sir, he has stretched a drag-net over the whole 
surface of perished pamphlets, indiscreet sermons, frothy 
paragraphs, and fuming popular addresses, over whatever 
the pulpit, in its moments of alarm, the press in its heats, 
and parties in their extravagance have severally thrown ofi 
in times of general excitement and violence. He has thus 
swept together a mass of such things as, but that they are 
now old and cold, the public health would have required 
, him rather to leave in their state of dispersion. For a good 
long hour or two we had the unbroken pleasure of listening 
to the honorable member while he recited, with his usual 
grace and spirit, and with evident high gusto, speeches, 
pamphlets, addresses, and all the et ctteras of the political 
press, BQoh as warm beads produce in warm times; and 
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auch as it woald be "discomfiture," iadeed, for aoj one 
whose taste did not deligbt in that sort of reading to be 
obliged to penise. This is bis war. This is to carry the 
war into the enemy's ooantry. It is in an invasion of this 
sort that he flatters himself with the expectation of gaining 
iaorels fit to adorn a Senator's browl 

Mr. President, I shall not — it will, I trust, not be ex- 
pected that I should — either now, or at any time, separate 
this farrago into parts, and answer and examine its com- 
ponentB. I shall hardly bestow upon it all a general re- 
mark or two. In the ran of for^ years, sir, under this 
Oonstitntion, we have experienced sundry successive vio- 
lent party contests. Party arose, indeed, with the Consti- 
tution itself, and, in some form or other, has attended it 
through the greater part of its history. Whether any other 
Constitution than the old Articles of Confederation was de- 
sirable, was itself a question on which parties formed; if a 
new Constitution were framed, what powers should be given 
it, was another question; and when it had been formed whai 
was, in fact, the just extent of the powers actually conferred, 
was a third. Parties, as we know, existed under the first 
administration, as distinctly marked as those which have 
manifested themselves at any subsequent period. The 
eontest immediately preceding the political change in 
1801, and that, again, which existed at the oommence- 
ment of the late war, are other instances of party excite- 
ment of Bomethii^ more than usual strength and intensity. 
In all these conflicts there was, no doubt, much of violence 
on both and all aides. It would be impossible, if one had a 
fancy for such employment, to adjust the relative quantum 
of violence between these contending parties. There was 
enough in each, as most always be expected in popalai 
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governments. With a great deal of proper aad decorouB 
diacussioD there was mingled a great deal also of declama- 
tioQ, Timlence, crimmation, and abuse. In regard to any 
party, probably, at one of the leading epochs in the history 
of parties, enough may be found to make out another equally 
inflamed exhibition as that with which the honorable mem- 
ber has edified ue. For myself, sir, I shall not rake among 
the rubbish of bygone times toseewhatlcanfind, or whether 
I cannot find something by which I can &x a blot on the es- 
outoheon of any State, any party, or any part of the coun- 
try. G-eneral Washington's administration was steadily und 
zealously mamtained, as we all know, by New England. It 
was violently opposed elsewhere. We know in what quar- 
ter he had the most earnest, constant, and persevering sup- 
port in all his great and leading measures. We know where 
his private and personal characters were held in the highest 
degree of attachment and veneration; and we know, too, 
where his measures were opposed, hie services slighted, 
and his character vilified. We know, or we might know, 
if we turned to the journals, who expressed respect, grati- 
tude, and regret when he retired from the Chief Mi^istracy; 
and who refused to express their respect, gratitude, or re- 
gret. I shall not open those jonrnals. Publications more 
abusive or scurrilous never saw the light than were sent 
forth against Washington and all his leading measures 
from presaeff south of New England. But I shall not 
]ook them up. I employ no scavengers; no one is in 
Attendance on me, tendering such means of retaliation; 
and, if there were, with an asa's load of them, with a 
balk as huge as that which the gentleman himself has 
produced, I would not touch one of them. I see enough 
of the violence of oar own times to be in no way anxious 
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to roscae from forgetfulnesa the extravagaaces of tiineB 
past. Besides, what is all this to the present purpose? 
It has Dothing to do with the public lands, in regard to 
which the attack was began ; and it has nothing to do with 
those eeDtimeate and opinions which, I have thooght, tend 
to disunion, and all of which the honorable member seems 
to have adopted himself and undertaken to defend. New 
England has, at times, so aigues the gentleman, held opin- 
ions as dangerous as those which he now holds. Suppose 
this were so, why should he, ther^ore, abuse New Eng- 
land? If he finds himself coontenanced by acts of hem, 
how is it that, while he relies on these acts, he covers, or 
seeks to cover, their authors with reproach ? But, sir, 11, 
in the coorse of forty years, there have been undue efier- 
vescencee of party in New England, has the same thing 
happened nowhere else? Party animosity and party out- 
rage, not in New England, bat elsewhere,' denoonced Presi- 
dent Washington, not only as a Federalist, but as a Tory, a 
British agent, a man who, in his high office, sanctioned cor- 
ruption. But does the honorable member Buppoise that, if 
1 bad a tender here who should put such an efiusion of 
wickedness and folly in my hand, that I would stand up 
and read it against the South? Parties ran into great 
heats ^ain in 1799 and 1.800. What was said, sir, or 
rather what was not said, in those years againat John 
Adams, one of the s^ners of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, and its admitted ablest defender on the floor 
of Congress? If the gentleman wishes to increase his 
stores of party abuse and frothy violence; if he has a 
determined proclivity to snch pursuits, there are treasures 
of that sort south of the Potomac, much to his taste, yet 
untouched — I shall not touch them. 
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The parties wbioh divided the ooantry at the oommence- 
ment of the late war were violent. But, theu, there was vio- 
lence CD both sidee and violence in every State. Minorities 
and majorities, were eqoally violent. There waa no more 
violence against the war in New England than in other 
States; nor any more appearance of violence, except that, 
owing to a dense population, greater faoili^ of assembling, 
and more preases, there may have been more in quantity 
spoken and printed there than in some other places. In 
the article of sermons, too, New England is somewhat more 
abundant than South Carolina; and for that reason the 
ehance of finding here and there an exceptional one may 
be greater. I hope, too, there are more good ones. Op- 
position may have been more formidable in New England, 
as it embraced a larger p(»tion of the whole population; 
but it waa no more unrestrained in its principle, or vio- 
lent in manner. The minoritira dealt qnite as harshly 
with their own State governments as the majorities dealt 
with the administration here. There were presses on both 
sides, popular meetings on both aides, ay, and pulpits on 
both sides, also. The gentleman's purveyors have only 
catered for him among the' productions of one side. I cer- 
tainly shall not supply the deficiency by furnishing samples 
of the other. I leave to him and to them the whole con- 

It is enough for me to say that if, in haj part of this 
their grateful occupation; if in all their researches they fiod 
anything in the history of Massachnsetts, or New England, 
or in the proceedings of any l^islative or other pnblic body, 
disloyal to the Union, speaking slightly of its value, propos- 
ing to break It up, or recommending non-intercourse with 
neighboring States, on aooount of difference of political 
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opinion, then, sir, t give them all up to the hoaorable 
gentleman's anrestrained rebake; expecting, hovever, that 
he will extend his bnffetings in like manner to all similar 
proceedings, wherever elae foand. 

The gentleman, sir, has spoken at large of former partleB, 
now no longer in being, by their received appellations, and 
has undertaken to instrnct as, not only in the knowledge of 
their principles, but of their respective pedigrees also. He 
has ascended to the ohgin and ran out their genealogies. 
With most exemplary modesty he speaks of the party to 
which he professes to have belonged himself, as the true 
pure, the only honest, patriotic party, derived by regular 
descent from father to sou from the time of the virtuous 
itomansl Spreading before ua I4e family tree of political 
parties, he takes especial care to show himself snugly 
perched on a popular bough! He is wakeful to the ex- 
pediency of adopting such rules of descent as shall bring 
him in, in exclusion of others, as an heir to the inheritance 
of all public virtue and all true political principle. His 
party and his opinions are sure to be orthodox; heterodoxy 
is confined to hia opponents. He spoke, sir, of tbe Federal- 
ists, and I thought I saw some eyes begin to open and stare 
a little when he ventured on that ground. 1 expected he 
would draw his sketches rather lightly when he looked on 
the circle around him, and especially if he should cast his 
thoughts to the high places oat of the Senate. Neverthe- 
less, he went back to Rome, ad annum urbe condila, and 
found the fathers of the Federalists in the primeval aristo- 
crats of that renowned empire! He traced the flow of Fed- 
eral blood down through successive ages and centuries till 
he brought it into the reins of the American Tones 
(of whom, by the way, there were twenty in the Carolinas 
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for one in HasBadmBetts). From the Toriea he followed it 
to the Federaliste ; and as the Federal part; was broken op, 
and ^ere waa do poaeibility of tranBmitting it farther oa 
this side the Atlantic, he seems to have discovered that 
it has gone off, collaterally, thot^rfa against all the canona 
of descent, into the Ultras of Franoe, and finally beooma 
extingoiahed, like exploded gas, among the adherents of 
Con Miguel 1 This, sir, is an abstract of the gentleman'a 
history of Federalism. I am not abont to controvert it. 
It is not at present worth the pains of refutation ; beoanee, 
air, if at this day any one feels the sin of Federalism lying 
heavily on his conscience, he can easily procure remiaaion. 
He may even obtain an indulgence, if he be desiroos <A 
repeating the same tranf^reasion. It is an afiair of no dif- 
ficulty to get into the same right line- of patriotic descent. 
A man nowadays is at liberty to choose his political pa- 
rentage. He may elect his own father. Federalist or not, 
he may, if he choose, claim to belong to the favored stock, 
and bis claim will be allowed. He may carry back his pre- 
tensions just as far as the honorable gentleman himself; 
nay, he may make liimself out the honorable gentleman'a 
cousin, and prove satisfadtorily that he ia descended from 
the same political great-grandfather. All this is allowable. 
We all know a process, air, by which the whole Basex Junto 
oonld, in one hoar, be all washed white from their ancient 
Federalism, and come out, every one of them, an (Higinal 
Democrat, dyed in the wool I Some of them have actually 
undergone the operation, and they say it is quite easy. The 
only inconvenience it occasions, as they tell us, b a alight 
tendency of the blood to the face, a soft saffuaion, which, 
however, ia very transient, since nothing is said by thofl« 
whom they join calculated to deepen the red oo the cheek, 
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bat a prudent eilenoe observed in regard to all the past. 
Indeed, sir, some sniilea of approbation have been bestowed, 
and some crumbs of comfort have fallen Dot a tbousand 
miles from the door of tbe Hartford Convention itself. And 
if the author of the Ordinance of 1787 possesaed the other 
reqaieite qualifloations, there is no knoving, notvitbstand- 
ing bis Federalism, to vhat heights of favor he might not 
yet attain. 

Ur. President, in carrying hia warfare, sach as it was, 
into New England, the honorable gentleman all along pro- 
fesses to be acting on the defensive. He elects to consider 
me as having assailed South Carolina, and insists that he 
comes forth only as her champion and in her defence. Sir, 
I do not admit that I made any attack whatever on South 
Carolina. Kothing like it. The honorable-member in his 
first speech expressed opinions in regard to revenue, and 
some other topics, which I heard both with pain and with 
surprise. I told the gentleman I was aware that sach sen- 
timents were entertained out of tbe government, bat had not 
expected to find them advanced in it; that I kaew there 
were persons in the South who speak of our Union with 
iadifEerence or doubt, taking pains to magnify its evils and 
to say nothing of its benefits; that the honorable member 
himself I was sure could never be one of these, and I re- 
gretted the expression of such opinions as he had avowed 
because I thought their obvious tendency was to encourage 
feeling of disrespect to the Union, and to weaken its con- 
nection. This, sir, is the sum and substance of all I said on 
the subject. And this constitutes the attack which called 
on the chivalry of the gentleman, in his own opinion, to 
harry us with such a foray among the party pamphlets and 
party proceedings of Massachusetts I If he means that I 
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Bpoke with dissatis&otion or disrespect of the ebttllitionfl 
of individuals in South Carolina, it is tfue. But if be 
means that I had assailed the character of the State, her 
honor or patriotism; that I had reflected on her history or 
ber condaot, he had not the slightest ground for any saoh 
assumption. I did not even refer, I think, in my observa- 
tions, to any collection of individoals. I said nothing of 
tike recent conventions. I spolce in the most guarded and 
carefal manner, and only expressed my regret for the pnb- 
lioation of opinions which I presumed the honorable mem- 
ber disapproved as mnofa as myself. In this, it seems, I 
was mistaken. I do not remember that the gentleman hac 
disclaimed any sentiment or any opinion of a supposed anU- 
Union tendency, which on all or any of Ute recent occasion* 
has beui expressed. The whole drift of bis speech has been 
ratber to prove that in divers times and manners sentiments 
equally liable to my objection have been promolgated in 
New England. And one would suppose that his object 
in this reference to Mi^BBohuBetts was to find a precedent 
to justify proceedings in the South were it not for the 
reproach and oontomdy with which he labors all along to 
load these, his own chosen precedents. By way of defend- 
ing Soath Carolina from what he chooses to think an attack 
on her, he first quotes the example of UaBsaohuBetts, and 
then deuonoces that example in good set terms. This two- 
fold porpoee, not very consistent with itself, one would 
think was exhibited more than once in the oonrse of his 
speech. He referred, for instance, to the Hartford Ocmven- 
tion. Did he do this for authority or for a topio of re- 
proach 7 Apparently lor both; for be told as that he should 
. find no fault with the mere fact of boldiI^; sooh a conven- 
tion and oonsidering and discussing sncb questions as hA 
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Bopposes were then aiicl there discussed; but That rendered 
it obnozidua was. the time it was holden and the circum- 
Btauoes of the conntiy then existing. We were ia a war, 
be said, and the couQtrj needed all oar aid — the hand of 
gorernment required to be strengtheDed, not weakened — 
and patriotism should have postponed suoh proceedings to 
another day. The thing itself, then, is a precedent, the 
time and manner of it only a subject of censure. Kow, sir, 
I go much further on this point than the honorable member. 
Supposing, as the gentleman seems to, that the Hartford 
ConTeution assembled for any such purpose as breaking 
up the Union because they thought unconstitutional laws 
had been passed, or to consult on that subject, or to cal- 
culate the value of the Union — supposing this to be their 
purpose or any part of it, then, I say, the meeting itself 
was disloyal, and was obnoxious to censure, whether held 
in time of peace or time of war, or under whatever oircum- 
stances. The material question is the object. Is dissolu- 
tion the object ? If it be, external circumstances may make 
it a more or less aggravated case, but cannot affect the prin- 
ciple. I do not hold, therefore, sir, that the Hartford Con- 
rentioQ was pardonable, even to the extent of the gentle- 
man's admission, if its objects were really such as have been 
imputed to it. Sir, there never was a time under any degree 
of excitement in wbioh the Hartford Convention, or any 
other convention, could maintain itself one moment in New 
England if assembled for any such purpose as the gentle- 
man says would have been an allowable purpose. To hold 
conventions to decide constitutional lawl — to try the bind- 
ing validity of statutes by votes in a convention! Sir, the 
Hartford Convention, I presume, would not desire that the - 
honorable gentleman should be their defender or advocate 
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if he pats their case upon sach antenable and extravagaBt 
groands. 

Then, air, the gentleman has no fault to find with these 
recently promulgated South Oarolina opinions. And, cer- 
tainly, he need have none; for his own sentiments as now 
advanced, and advanced on reflection as far as I have been 
able to oomprehead them, go the fall length of all these 
opinions. I propose, sir, to say something on these, and 
to consider how far they are just and conatitutional. Be- 
fore doing that, however, let me observe that the eulogiam 
pronounced on the character of the State of South Carohna 
by the honorable gentleman for her revolutionary and other 
merits meets my hearty concarrenoe. I shall not acknowl- 
edge that the honorable member goes before me in regard 
for whatever of distinguished talent or distinguished charac- 
ter South Carolina has produced. I claim part of the honor 
^I partake in the pride of her great names. I claim them 
for coantrymen, one and all. The Laurenses, the But- 
ledges, the Pinckneys, the Sumters, the Marions— Ameri- 
cana all — whose fame is no more to be hemmed in by 
State lines than their talents and patriotism were capable 
of being circumscribed within the same narrow limits. In 
their day and generation they served and honored the coun- 
try and the whole country; and their renown is of the treas- 
ures of the whole country. Him whose honored name the 
gentleman himself bears — does he esteem me less capable of 
gratitude for his patriotism or sympathy for his sufferings 
than if his eyes had first opened upon the light of Massa- 
chosetts instead of South Carolina? Sir, does he suppose 
U in his power to exhibit a Carolina name so bright as to 
produce envy in my bosom? No, sir, increased gratifica- 
tiou and delight, rather. I thank God that if I am gifted 
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with little of the spirit which is able to falaa mortklfi to th« 
skieB, 1 have ;et aooe, as I trust, of that other spirit which 
would drag angels down. When I shall be found, sir, in 
mj place here ia the Senate, or elsewhere, to sneer at pab- 
Uc merit becaase it happens to spring up bejoad the little 
limits of m; own State or ne^hborhood ; when I refuse for 
any such canae, or for any cause, the homage due to Ameri- 
oau talent, to elevated patriotism, to sincere devotion to lib- 
erty and the oonntry; or, if I see an uncommon endowment 
of heaven — if I see extraordinary capacity and virtue in any 
son of the South — and if, moved by local prejudice, or gan- 
grened by State jealousy, I get up here to abate the tithe of 
a hair from his just character and just fame, may my tongue 
oleave to the roof of my mouth! 

Sir, let me recur to pleasing recollections — let me in- 
dulge in refreshing remembrances of the past — let me re- 
mind yon that in early times no States cherished greater 
harmony, both of pnnciple and feeling, than Massaohusetta 
and Sonth Carolina Would to God that harmony might 
again return I Shoulder to shoulder they went through the 
Bevolution — hand in hand they stood round the adminis- 
tration of Washington and felt his own great arm lean on 
them for sapport. Uakind feeling, if it exist, alienation 
and distrust, are the growth, unnatural to such soils, of 
false principles since sown. They are weeds, the seeds of 
which that same great arm never scattered. 

Mr. President, I shall enter on no encomium upon 
ICassachusetts — she needs none. There she is — behold her, 
and judge for yourselves. There is her history; the world 
knows it by heart. The past, at least, is secure. There iM 
Boston, and Concord, and Lexington, and Bunker Hill — 
and th«re they will remain forever. The bones, of her sonl^ 
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falliDg in the great struggle for independence, now lie 
miDgled with the soil of every State, from New Englaod 
to Georgia; and there they will lie forever. And, sir, 
where American liberty raised its first voice; and where 
its yoatb was nortured and sustained, there it still lives, in 
the strength of its manhood and fall of its original spirit. 
If discord uid disanion shall wonnd it — if party strife and 
blind ambition shall hawk at and tear it — ^if folly and mad- 
ness — ^if nneasiness, under salntary and neeeaaary restraint 
shall BQCceed to separate it from that onion by which alone 
itB existence is made snre, it will stand, in the end, by the 
side of that cradle in which its infancy was rooked; it will 
stretch forth its arm with whatever of vigor it may still re- 
tain, over the friends who gather roand it; and it will fall 
at last, if fall it must, amid the proudest monnmenta of its 
own glory, and on the very spot of its origin. 

There yet remains to be performed, Mr. President, by far 
the most grave and important duty, which I feel to be de- 
volved on me by this occasion. It is to state and to defend 
what I conceive to be the trae principles of the Gonstitation 
under which we are here assembled. I might well have 
desired that so weighty a task shoald have fallen into other 
and abler bands. I could have wished that it should have 
been executed by those whose character and experience 
give weight and inSuenoe to their opinions, such aa cannot 
possibly belong to mine. But, sir, I have met the occasion, 
not sought it; and I shall proceed to state my own senti- 
ments, without challenging for them any particular regard, 
with studied plainness and as much precision as possible. 

I understand the honorable gentleman from South Caro- 
lina to maintain that it is a right of the State Legislatures 
to interfere, whenever, in their judgment, this government 
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tmnacenda its constitotional limita, sad to arrest the opera- 
tion of its laws. 

I understand him to tnaintaio this right; as a right ex- 
isting under the Constitation, not as a right to overthrov 
it on the ground of extreme necesMty, such as would justifjr 
violent rerolation. 

I understand him to maintain an authority, on the part 
of the States, thus to interfere, for the purpose of correcting 
the exercise of power bj the general government, of check- 
ing it and of compelling it to conform to their opinion of 
the extent of ite powers. 

I understand him to maintain that the ultimate powM 
of jadging of the constitutional extent of its own authority 
is not lodged exclusively in the general goveroment or anj 
branch of it; bat that, on the contrary, the States maj 
lawfully decide for themselves, and each State for itself, 
whether in a given case the act of the general government 
transcends its power. 

I understand him to insist that if the exigency of the 
case, in the opinion of any State government, requires it, 
snob State government may, by its own sovereign authority, 
annul an act of the general government which it deems 
plainly and palpably anconstitational. 

This is the sum of what I understand from him to be 
the South Carolina doctrine, and the doctrine which he 
maintains. I propose to consider it and compare it with 
the Constitution. Allow me to say as a preliminary remark 
that I call this the South Carolina doctrine only because the 
gentleman himself has bo denominated it. I do not feel at 
liberty to say that South Carolina, as a State, has ever ad- 
vanced these sentimeats. I hope she has not and never 
may. That a great majority of her people axe opposed to . 
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the tariS laws is doubtless true» That a majoritj somewhat 
less thaD that just mentioned conscientiouslj beliere these 
laws aaoonstitutional maj probably also be true. Bat that 
any majority holds to the right of direct State interference 
at State discretion, the right of nnllitying acts of Congress 
by acts of State t^islation, is more than I know aad what 
I shall be slow to believe. 

That there are individuals besides the honorable gentle- 
man who do maintain these opinions is quite certain. I 
recollect the recept expression of a sentiment, which cir- 
cnmstances attending its ntterance and publication justify 
OS in supposing was not unpremeditated. "The sovereignty 
of the State — never to be controlled, construed, or decided 
on, bat by her own feelings of honorable justice." 

Mr. Hayne here rose and said that for the purpose of 
being clearly understood he would state that his proposi- 
tion was in the words of the Virgluia Besolutioa as follows: 

"That this assembly doth explicitly and peremptorily 
declare that it views the powers of the Federal Oovernment 
as resulting from the compact to which the States are parties, 
as limited by the plain sense and intention of the instrament 
constituting that compact, as no further valid than they are 
authorized by the grants enumerated in that compact; and 
that, in case oE a deliberate, palpable, and dangerous exer- 
cise of other powers, not granted by the said compact, the 
States who are parties thereto have the right and are in duty 
bound to interpose, for arresting the progress of the evil and 
for maintaining within their respective limits the authorities, 
r^hta, and liberties appertaining to them." 

I am quite aware, Mr. President, of the existence of the 
resolution vhioh the gentleman read and has now repeated, 
and that he relies on it as his authority. I know' the source, 
too, from which it is understood to have proceeded. I need 
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not say that I have maoh respect for the constitatioiial opin- 
ions of Mr. Madison; they vonld weigh greatly with me al- 
ways. Bat, before the aathority of hia opinion be vonohed 
for the gentleman's proposition, it will be proper to consider 
what is tbe fair interpretation of that resolution to wfaioh 
Mr. Madison ia understood to hare given his sanction. Aa 
the gentleman construes it, it is an aathority for him. Pos-> 
aibly he may not hare adopted the right construction. 
That resolution declares that in the case of the dangeroua 
exercise of powers not granted by the general government, 
the States may interpose to arrest the progress of the eriL 
But how interpose, and what does this declaration purport? 
Doea it mean no more than that there may be extreme oases 
in which the people in any mode of assembling may resist 
usurpation and relieve themselves from a tyrannical govern- 
ment? No one will deny thia. Such resistanoe is not only 
acknowledged to be just in America, but in England also. 
Blaokstone admits as much in the theoiy and practice, 
too, of the English CooBtitntion. We, sir, who oppose the 
Carolina doctrine do not deny that the people may, if they 
choose, throw off aay government when it becomes oppres- 
aire and intolerable, and erect a better in its stead. We all 
know that oiril institutions are established for the publio 
benefit and that when they oease to answer the ends of their 
existence they may be changed. But I do not understand 
the doctrine now ooDtended for to be that which, tot the 
sake of distinctness, we may call the right of revolution. 
I understand the gentleman to maintain that, without revo- 
lution, without civil commotion, without rebellion, a rem- 
edy for supposed abuse and transgression of the powers of 
the general government lies in a direct appeal to the ii^sr- 
f erenoe of the State govemmenta. 
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Mr. Bajne here rose. He did not coQtend, he said, for 
the mere right of revolution, bat for the right of conatitn- 
tiooal resistaDoe. What he maintained was that, in case of 
a p]ain, palpable violation of the Constitution by the general 
government, a State may interpose, and that this interposi- 
tion is constitntioaal. 

So, sir, I anderstood the gentleman, and am happy to 
find that I did not misanderstand him. What he contends 
for is that it is constitutioDal to interrupt the administration 
of the Constitution itself in the hands of those who are 
chosen and sworn to administer it, by the direct interfer- 
ence in form of law of the States in virtue of their sovereign 
capacity. The inherent right in the people to reform their 
government I do not deny; and they have another right, 
and that is to resist uncouatitutioDal laws without over- 
turaitig the government. It is no doctrine of mine that 
unconstitutional laws bind the people. The great question 
is; Whose prerogative is it to decide on the conatitution- 
ality or unconstitutionality of the laws ? On that the tnain 
debate hinges. The proposition that, in case of a supposed 
violation of tbe Constitution by Congress, the States have 
a constitutional right to interfere and annul the law of Con- 
gress, is the proposition of tbe gentleman: I do not admit 
it. If the gentleman had intended no more than to assert 
the right of revolution for justifiable cause, he would bare 
said only what all agree to. But I cannot conceive that 
there can be a middle course between submission to the 
laws, when regularly pronounced constitutional, on the one 
hand, and open resistance, which is revolution or rebellion, 
on the other. I say the right of a State to annul a law of 
Congress cannot be maintained but on the ground of the 
inalienshle right o£ man to resist oppression; that is to 
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Bay, Qpon ibo ground of reyoIaUoo. I admit that there is 
an ultimate riolent remedy aboTe tiie Oonstitation and 
in defiaooe of the Gonstitatioii, which may be resorted to 
wheo a revolatioa is to be justified. Bat I do Dot admit 
that under the Constitution, and in conformity with it, 
there is any mode in which a State goTernment, as a mem- 
ber of the Union, can interfere and stop the progress of the 
general government, by force of her own laws, under any 
circumstances whatever. 

This leads us to inquire into the origin of this govern- 
ment and the source of its power. Whose agent is it 7 Is 
it the creature of the State Legislatures, or the creature of 
tbe people? If the government of the United States be the 
agent of the State govemmeats, then they may control it, 
provided they can agree in the manner of controlling it; if 
it be the agent of the people, then the people alone can 
control it, restrain it, modify, or reform it. It is observable 
enough that the doctrine for which the honorable gentleman 
contends leads him to the necessity of maintaining, not only 
that this general government is the creature of the States, 
but that it is the creature of each of the States severally^ so 
that each may assert the power for itself of determining 
whether it acts within the limits of its authority. It is the 
servant of four and twenty masters, of different wills and 
different purposes, and yet bound to obey all. This ab- 
surdity (for it seems no less) arises from a misconception 
as to the origin of this government and its true character. 
It is, sir, the people's Gooetitation, the people's govern- 
ment; made for the people, made by the people, and 
answerable to the people. The people of the United States 
have declared that this Constitution shall be the supreme 
lavr. We most either admit the proposition, or dispute 
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tbeir anthority. The States are, unqoeBtioDably, sover- 
e^Tt, so far as their sovereignty ia not affected by this so- 
preme law. But the State Legialatores, as political bodies, 
however sovereign, are yet not sovereign over the people. 
So far as the people have given power to the general gov- 
ernment, so far the grant is unqaestionably good, and the 
government holds of the people, and not of tbe State 
governments. We are all agents of the same supreme 
power, the people. The general government and the State 
governmeiita derive their authority from the same soorcei. 
Neither can, in relation to the other, be called primary, 
thoagh one ie definite and restricted and the other general 
and residuary. The national government posseasea thoee 
powers which it can be shown the people have conferred 
on it, and no more. All the rest belong to the State gov- 
ernments or to the people themselves. So far as the people 
have restrained State sovereignty, by the expression <tf 
their wilt, in the Coostitntion of the United States, so far, 
it must be admitted. State sovereignty is effectually con- 
trolled. I do not contend that it is, or ought to be, con- 
trolled further. The sentiment to which I have referred 
propounds that State sovereignty is only to be controlled 
by its own "feeling of justice"; that is to say, it is not to 
be controlled at all ; for one who is to follow his own feel- 
ings is under no legal control. Now, however men may 
think this ought to be, the fact is that the people <^ the 
United States have chosen to impose control on State 
sovereignties. There are those, doubtless, who wish they 
had been left without restraint; but the Constitution has 
ordered the matter differently. To make war, for instance, 
is an exercise of sovereignty; bnt the Constitution declares 
that no State shall make war. To coin money is another 
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exercise of soTereigD power; but no State ie at liberty to 
cola money. AgaiD, the CoDstitation says that no sover- 
eign State shall be so sovereign as to make a treaty. Ttese 
prohibitions, it mnst be confessed, are a control on the State 
sovereignty of South Carolina, as well as of the other States, 
whioh does not arise "from ber owd feelings of honorable 
justice." Such an opinion, therefore, is in defiance of the 
plainest provisions of the Constitution. 

There are other proceedings of public bodies which have 
already been alluded to, and to which I refer again for the 
purpose of ascertaining more folly what is the length and 
breadth of that doctrine, denominated the Carolina doctrine, 
which the honorable member has now stood upon this floor 
to maintain. In one of them I find it resolved that "the 
tariS of 1828, and every other tarifi designed to promote 
one branch of industry at the expense of others, is con- 
trary to the meaning and intention of the Federal com- 
pact; and is such a dangerous, palpable and deliberate 
usurpation of power, by a determined majority, wielding 
the general government beyond the limits of its delegated 
powers, as calls upon the States which compose the sufEer- 
ing minority, in their sovereign capacity, to exercise the 
powers which, as sovereigns, necessarily devolve upon them 
when their compact is violated." 

Observe, sir, that this resolution holds the tariff of 1828, 
and every other tarifE, designed to promote one branch of 
industry at the expense ot another, to be such a dangerous, 
palpable and deliberate oBurpation of power, as calls upon 
the States, in their sovereign capacity, to interfere by their 
own authority. This denunciation, Mr. President, you will 
please to observe, includes our old tariff of 1816, as well as 
all others; because that was established to promote the in- 
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terest of tlie manufactures of cottoo, to tue manifest aad 
admitted injury of the Calcutta cotton irade. Observe, 
again, that all the qaali^cations are here rehearsed and 
oha^ed apoD the tariff, which ace neceseary to bring the 
case within the gentleman's proposition. The tariS is a 
asnrp^tioa; it is a dangerous nsarpation; it is a palpable 
usurpation; it is a deliberate nsurpation. It is soch a 
nsarpatioD, therefore, as calls upon the Statee to exercise 
their right of interference. Here is a case, then, withio 
the gentleman's principles, and all his qualifications of 
his principles. It is a case for action. The ConstitntioD 
is plainly, dangerously, palpably and deliberately violated; 
and the States must interpose their own authority to arrest 
the law. Let as suppose the State of South Carolina to 
express this same opinion by the voice of her Legislature. 
That would be very imposing; but what then? Is the 
voice of one State conclusive ? It so happens that at the 
very moment when South Carolina resolves that the tariff 
laws are anconstitntional, Pennsylvania and Kentucky r«- 
solve exactly the reverse. They hold those laws to be 
both highly proper and strictly constitutional. And now, 
sir, how does the honorable member propose to deal with 
this case 7 How does he relieve us from this difficulty 
npon any principle of his? His construction gets na 
into it; how does he propose to get ns out? 

In Carolina the tariff is a palpable, deliberate usurpa- 
tion; Carolina, therefore, may nullify it, and- refuse to pay 
the duties. In Pennsylvania it is both clearly constitu- 
tional and highly expedient; and there the duties are to 
be paid. And yet we live under a government of uni- 
form laws, and under a Constitution, too, which con- 
tains an express provision, as it happens, (hat all duties 
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shall be eqtial in all the States. Does not this approach 
absurdity ? 

If there be no power to settle euch queBtiooB, independ- 
ent of either of the States, is not the whole Union a rope of 
sand 7 Are we not thrown baok again precisely npon the 
old c!ontederation 7 ^ 

It is too plain to be argued. Fonr-and-twenty interpre- 
ters of constitutional law, each with a power to decide for 
itself, and none ' with authority to bind anybody else, and 
this oonstitational law the only bond of their union I What 
is auch a state of things bat a mere connection daring pleas- 
ure, or, to use the phraseology of the times, during feeling 7 
And that feeling, too, not the feeling of the people, who 
established the Constitution, but the feeling of the State 
goTernments. 

In another of the South Carolina addresses, having 
premised that the crisis requires "all the concentrated 
energy of passion," an attitude of open resistance to the 
laws of the D nion is advised. Open resistance to the laws, 
then, is the constitutional remedy, the conserrative power 
of the State, which the South Carolina doctrines teach for 
the redress of political evils, real or imaginary. And its 
authors further say that, appealing with confidence to the 
Constitution itself to justify their opinions, they cannot 
consent to try their accuracy by the courts of jastice. In 
one sense, indeed, sir, this is assuming an attitade of 
open resistance in favor of liberty. But what sort of 
liberty? The liberty of establishing their own opinions, 
in defiance of the opinions of all others ; the liberty of 
judging and of deciding exclusively themselves, in a mat- 
ter in which others have as much right to judge and decide 
as they; the liberty of placing their own opinions above the 
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jadgment of all others, above the laws, and above the Con- 
stitution. This is their liberty, and this is the fair resalt of 
the proposition contended for bj the honorable gentleman. 
Or it may be more properly said, it is identical with it, 
rather than a result from it. 

In the same pablication we find the following: 

"Previously to our Bevolution, when the arm of oppres- 
sion was stretched over New Bngland, where did our North- 
ern brethren meet with a braver sympathy than that which 
sprang from the bosoms of Carolinians ? We had no extor 
tion, no oppression, no collision with the king's ministers, 
no navigation interests springing up in envious rivalry of 
England." 

This seems extraordinary language. South Carolina 
no collision with the king's ministers in 17761 No extor- 
tion! No oppression! But, sir, it is also most significant 
language. Does any man doubt the purpose for which it 
was penned ? Can any one fail to see that it was designed 
to raise in the reader's mind the question whether, at this 
time — that is to say, in 1828 — South Carolina has any col- 
lision with the king's ministers, any oppression, or extor- 
tion to fear from England? Whether, in short, England 
is not as naturally the friend of Soath Carolina, as New 
England with her navigation interests springing up in en- 
vious rivalry of England? 

Is it not strange, sir, that an intelligent man in South 
Carolina in 1828 should thus labor to prove that in 1776 
there was no hostility, no cause of war between South 
Carolina and England? That she had no oooasion in 
referenoe to ber own interest, or from a r^ard to her 
own welfare, to take up arms in the Bevolutionary con- 
test? Can any one account for the expression of such 
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Btrange sentiments and their circulation tfaroagh the State, 
otherwise than by Bapposing the object to be what I have 
already intimated, to raise the question if they had no "col- 
lision" (mark the expression) with the ministers of King 
Oeorge III., in 1776, what collision have they in 1828 with 
- the ministers of King George lY. 7 What is there now in 
the existing state of things to separate Carolina from Old 
more, or rather, than from Kew England? 

Besolutions, sir, hare been recently passed by the Legis- 
lature of South Carolina. I need not refer to them; they go 
no farther than the honorable gentleman himself has gone — 
and I hope not so far. I content myself, therefore, with 
debating the matter with him. 

And now, sir, what I have first to say on this subject is 
that at no time and under no circumstances has New Eng- 
land or any State in New England, or any respectable body 
of persons in New England, or any public man of standing 
in New England, pat forth such a doctrine as this Carolina 
doctrine. 

The gentleman has found no case, he can find none, to 
support his own opinions by New England authority. New 
England has studied the Constitution in other schools and 
under other teachers. She looks upon it with other regards, 
and deems more highly and reverently both of its jost an- 
thority and its utility and excellence. The history of her 
legislative proceedings may be traced — the ephemeral effu- 
sions of temporary bodies, called together by the excite- 
ment of the occasion, may be hunted up — they have been 
hnnted up. The opinions and votes of her public men, 
in and out of Congress, may be explored — it will all be 
in vain. The Carolina doctrine can derive from her neither 
oountenanee nor support. She rejects it now ; she always 
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did reject it; and tall Bbe loees her BeoseB, she always will 
reject it. The honorable member haa referred to exprea- 
sions on the Bubject of the Embai^ law made in this place 
by an honorable and venerable gentleman [Mr. HillfaonBe] 
now favoring us with his presence. He quotes that dis- 
tinguished Senator as saying that, in his judgment, the 
Embargo law was unconstitutional, and that, therefore, in 
his opinion the people were not bound to obey it. That, 
sir, is perfectly constitutional language. An unconstitu- 
tional law is not binding; bat then it does not rest with 
a resolution or a law of a State Legislature to decide 
whether an act of Congress be or be not constitutional. 
An anconstitntional act of Oongreas would not bind the 
people of this district, although they have no Legislature 
to interfere in their behalf; and, on the other hand, a 
constitutional law of Congress does bind the citizens of 
every State, although all their Legislatures should under- 
take to annul it by act or resolution. The venerable Con- 
necticut Senator is a constitutional lawyer of sound prin- 
ciples and enlarged knowledge; a statesman practiced and 
experienced, bred in the company of Washington, and 
holding just views upon the nature of oar governments. 
He believed the Embargo unconstitutional, and so did 
others; bat what then? Who did he suppose was to de- 
cide that question? The State Legislatures ? Certainly 
not. No such sentiment ever escaped his lips. Let us 
follow up, sir, this New England opposition to the Em- 
bargo laws; let us trace it till we discern the principle 
which controlled and governed Sew England throughout 
the whole course of that opposition. We shall then see 
what similarity there is between the New England school 
of constitutional opinions and this modern Carolina school. 
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The genttemui, I ibink, read a petiti<m from some ungle 
individual, addressed to the LegiBlatnre of llusachaBetts, 
•merting the Carolina doctrine — that is, the right (A. State 
interference to arrest the lawa of the TTaion. The fate of 
that petition Bhows the sentiment of the liegislatare. It 
met no favor. The opinions of Massachusetts were other- 
wise. They had been exptessed in 1708 in answer to the 
resolutions of Virginia, and she did not depart from them^ 
nor bend them to the times. Misgoverned, wronged, op- 
pressed as she felt herself to be, she still held fast her in- 
tegrity to the Union. The gentleman may find in her 
prooeedings much evidence of dissatisfaction with the 
measures of government, and great and deep dislike to 
the Embargo; all this makes the case so mach tbe stronger 
for her; for notwithstanding all this dissatisfaction and dis- 
like, she claimed no right, still, to sever asunder the bonds 
of the TTnion. There was heat and there was anger in her 
political feeling. Be it sol Her heat or her anger did not, 
nevertheless, betray her into infidelity to the govemmenL 
The gentleman labors to prove that she disliked the Em- 
baigo as much as South Carolina dislikes the tariff, and 
expressed her dislike as strongly. Be it so; but did she 
propose the Carolina remedy? — did she threaten to inter- 
fere, by State authority, to annul the laws of the Union? 
That is the question for the gentleman's consideration. 

No doubt, sir, a great majority of the people of New 
England conscientiously believed the Embargo law of 1807 
unconstitutional; as conscientionsly, certainly, as the peo. 
pie of South Carolina hold that opinion of the tariff. They 
reasoned thus: Congress has power to regulate commerce; 
but here is a law, they said, stopping all commerce, and 
stopping it indefinitoly. The law is perpetual; that is, it 
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is Dot limited in poiot of time, and must, of course, cod- 
tioue QDtil it sliall be repealed hj some other law. It is 
as perpetual, therefore, as the law against treason or mur- 
der. Now, is this regulating commerce or destroying it? 
le it guiding, controlling, giving the rule to commerce, as 
a subsisting thing; or is it putting an end to it altogether? 
Nothing is more certain than that a majority in New Eng- 
land deemed this law a violation of the GoustitntioD. The 
very case required by the gentleman to justify State inter- 
ference had then arisen. Massachusetts believed this law 
to be "a deliberate, palpable, and dangerous exercise of a 
power not granted by the Constitution." Deliberate it was, 
for it was long continued; palpable she thought it, as no 
words in the Constitution gave the power, and only a con- 
struction, in her opinion most violent, raised it; dangerous 
it was, since it threatened utter ruin to her most important 
interests. Here, then, was a Carolina c^e. How did Mas- 
sachusetts deal with it? It was, as she thought, a plain, 
manifest, palpable violation of the Constitution, and it 
brought ruin to her doors. Thousands of families, and 
hundreds of thousands of individuals were beggared by 
it. While she saw and felt all this, she saw and felt also 
that, as a measure of national policy, it was perfectly futile; 
that the country was no way benefited by that which caused 
so much individual distress; that it was efficient only for 
the production of evil, and all that evil inflicted on our- 
selves. In such a case, under such circumstances, how did 
Massachusetts demean herself 7 Sir, she remonstrated, she 
memorialized, she addressed herself to the general govern- 
ment,. not exactly "with the concentrated energy of pas- 
sion," but with her own strong sense and the energy of 
sober conviction. But she did not interpose the arm of her 
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own power to arrest the law and break the Embargo. Far 
from it Her principles boand her to two things; and she 
followed her principles, lead where they might First, to 
submit to erery oonstitatioaal law of Congress, aod, sec- 
ondly, if the constitntional vatidity of the law be doabted, 
to refer that question to the deeieion of the proper tribunals. 
The first principle is vain and ineffeotoal without ttie sec- 
ond. A majority of ua in New England beliered the Em- 
bargo law nnooostitutional; but the great question was, 
and always will be, in saoh oases: Who is to decide this? 
Who is to judge between the people and the government? 
And, sir, it is quite plain that the Ooostitution of the 
United States confers on the government itself, to be ex- 
ercised by its appropriate department, and under its own 
' responsibility to the people, this power of deciding ulti- 
mately and conclusively upon the just extent of its own 
authority. If this had not been done, we should not have 
advanced a single step beyond the old Confederation. 

Being fully of opinion that the Embargo law was anc(m- 
etitutional, the people of New England were yeC equally 
clear in the opinion — it was a matter they did not doubt 
upon — that the question, after all, must be decided by the 
judicial tribunals of the United States. Before those tri- 
bunals, therefore, they brought the question. Under the 
provisions of the law thay had given bonds to millioBS in 
amount, and which were alleged to be forfeited. Ttey suf- 
fered the bonds to be sued, and thus raised the question. 
In the old-fashioned way of settling disputes, they went to 
law. The case came to hearing and solemn argument; and 
he who espoused their cause and stood up for them against 
the validity of the Embargo Act was none other than that 
great man of whom the gentleman has made honorable men-. 
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tion, Ssmael Dexter. He was theo, bit, in tbe fnlneBB of 

bis knowledge and the maturity of his strength. He had 
retired from long and distingniBhed public service here, to 
the renewed pursuit of professioQal duties, carrying vrith 
him all that enlargement and expansion, all the new 
strength and force, which an acquaintance with the more 
general subjects discussed in the national councils is capable 
of adding to professional attainment in a mind of true great- 
ness and comprehension. He was a lawyer and he was also 
a statesman. He had studied the Constitution, when he 
filled public station, that he might defend it; he had ex- 
amined its principles that he might maintain them. More 
than all men, or at least as much as any man, he was at- 
tached to the general goremment and to the union of the 
States. His feelings and opinions all ran in that direction, 
A question of constitutional law, too, was, of all subjects, 
that one which was best suited to his talents and learning. . 
Aloof from technicality, and unfettered by artificial rule, 
such a question gave opportunity for that deep and clear 
analysis, that mighty grasp of principle, which so much 
distinguished his higher efforts. His very statement was 
argument; his inference seemed demonstration. The ear- 
nestness of his own conviction wrought conviction in others. 
One was convinced, and believed, and assented, because it 
was gratifying, delightful, to think and feel and believe 
in unison with an intellect of such evident superiority. 

Mr. Dexter, sir, such as I have described bim, argued 
the New Begland cause. He put into his effort his whole 
heart, as well as all the powers of his understanding; for 
he bad avowed, in the most public manner, his entire con- 
currence with his neighbors on the point in dispute. He 
ai^aed the oaose; it was lost, and New England submitted. 
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The eBtabliehed tribanals pionoiiQced the law coDBtitntioDal, 

and New Ecglaad acquiesced. Kow, sir, is not this the ex- 
act opposite of the doctrine of the geatlemaii from South 
Carolina? Accordiag to him, instead of referring to the 
judicial tribacaU, we should have broken up the Embargo 
by lawB of our own; we should have repealed it quoad New 
England; for we had a strong, palpable, and oppressive case. 
Sir, we believed the Embai^o unconstitutional; but still 
that was matter of opinion, and who was to decide it ? We 
thought it a clear case; but, nevertheless, we did not take 
the law into oar own hands because we did not wish to 
bring about a revolution, nor to break up the TTnion; for 
I maintain that, between submission to the decision of the 
constituted tribunals and revolution, or disunion, there is 
no middle ground — there is no ambiguous condition, half 
allegiance and half rebellion. And, sir, how futile, how 
very futile it is to admit the right of State interference, and 
then attempt to save it from the character of unlawful resist- 
ance by adding terms of qualification to the causes and oc- 
casions, leaving all these qualifications, like the aase itself, 
in the discretion of the State governments. It must be a 
clear case, it is said, a deliberate case; a palpable case; 
a dangerous case. But then the State is still left at liberty 
to decide for herself what is clear, what is deliberate, what 
is palpable, what is dangerous. Do adjectives and epithets 
avail anything ? Sir, the human mind is so constituted that 
the merits of both sides of a controversy appear very clear 
and very palpable to those who respectively espouse them; 
and both sides usually grow clearer as the controversy ad- 
vances. South Carolina sees unconstitationality in the tariff; 
she sees oppression there also; and she sees danger. Penn- 
sylvania, with a vision not less sharp, looks at the same 
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tariff, and sees no sach thing in it — ehe seeB it all oonstitii- 
tional, all osefol, all safe. The faith of Soath Oarolina is 
strengthened by opposition, and she now not only sees, bak 
rfiBolres, that the tariff is palpably unconstitational, oppres- 
sive, and dangeroos; bat FennBylvtuiia, not to be behind 
her neighbors, and equally willing to strengthen her own 
faith by a confident asaeveration, resolves, also, and giveB 
to every warm affirmative of Soath Carolina a plain, down- 
right Pennsylvania negative. South Carolina, to show the 
strength and unity of her opinion, brings her assembly to 
a unanimity within seven voices; Pennsylvania, not to be 
outdone in this respect more than others, reduces her dis- 
sentient fraction to a single vote. Now, sir, again 1 ask the 
gentleman what is to be done? Are these States both 
right? Is he bound to consider them both right? If not, 
which ia in the wrong? or rather, which has the best right 
to decide ? And if he and if I arti not to know what the 
Constitution means and what it is till those two State Legis- 
latures, and. the twenty-two others shall agree in its construc- 
tion, what have we sworn to when we have sworn to main- 
tain it? I was forcibly struck, sir, with one reffection as 
the gentleman went on in his speech. He quoted Mr. Madi- 
son's resolutions, to prove that a State may interfere, in a 
case of deliberate, palpable, and dangerous exercise of a 
power not granted. The honorable member supposes the 
tariff law to be such an ezercise of power; and that, con- 
sequently, a case has arisen in which the State may, if it 
see fit, interfere by its own law. Now it so happens, never- 
theless, that Mr. Madison deems this same tariff law quite 
constitutional. Instead of a clear and palpable violation, 
it is, in his judgment, no violation at all. So that, while 
they use his authority for a hypothetical case, they reject 
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it in the very case before them. All this, mr, shows the 
inherent futility — I had almost OBed a stronger word — ot 
conceding this power of interference to the States, and then 
attempting to secure it from abuse by imposing qoalifica- 
tions, of which the States themselves are to jadge. One of 
two things is true: either the laws of the Union are beyond 
the discretion and beyond the coHtrol of the States, or else 
we hare no Constitation of general government, and are 
thrust back again to the days of the Confederacy. 

Let me here say, sir, that if the gentleman's doctrine had 
been received and acted upon in New Sngland, in the times 
of the Embargo and Non-interconrse, we should probably 
not now have been here. The government would very 
likely have gone to pieces, and cruml^led into dust. No 
stronger case can ever arise than existed under those laws; 
no States can ever entertain a clearer conviction than the 
New England States then entertained; and if they had been 
under the influence of that heresy of opinion, as I must call 
it, which the honorable member espouses, this Union would, 
in all probability, have been scattered to the four winds. I 
ask the gentleman, therefore, to apply his principles to that 
case; I ask him to come forth and declare whether, in his 
opinion, the New England States would have been justified 
in interfering to break up the Embargo system under the 
conscientious opinions which they held upon it ? Had they 
a right to annul that law 7 Does he admit, or deny ? If 
that which is thought palpably unconstitutional in South 
Carolina justifies that State in arresting the progress of the 
law, tell me whether that which was thought palpably un- 
constitutional also in Massachusetts would have justifled her 
in doing the same thing? Sir, I deny the whole doctrine. 
It has not a foot of ground in the Constitution to stand on. 
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No pablio mail ol lepatation ever advanced it in Haasachu- 
setts, in the warmest times, or could maintain hinueU apon 
it there at anj time. 

I wish now, sir, to make a remark upon the Virginia 
BesoIatioDS of 1798. I cannot undertake to say how these 
resolutions were understood bj those who passed them. 
Their language is not a little inde&iite. In the case of 
the exercise hy Congress of a dangerous power not granted 
to them, the resolutions assert the right, on the part of the 
StatOi to interfere and arrest the prepress of the evil. Thia 
is susceptible of more than one interpretation. It may mean 
no more than that the States may interfere by complaint and 
remonstrance, or by proposing to the people an alteration of 
the Federal Constitution. This would all be quite unob- 
jectionable; or, it may be, that no more is meant than to 
assert the general right of revolution, as against all gorern- 
ments, in cases of intolerable oppression. This no one 
doubts; and this, in my opinion, is all that he who framed 
the resolutions could have meant by it; for I shall not 
readily believe that he was ever of opinion that a State, 
under the Constitution, and in' conformity with it, could, 
upon the ground of her own opinion of its unconstitution- 
ality, however clear and palpable she might think the case, 
anaul a law of Congress, so far as it should operate on her 
self, by her own legislative power. 

I must now beg to ask, sir, whence is this supposed right 
of the States derived ?— where do they'flnd the power to in- 
terfere with the laws of the Union 7 Sir, the opinion which 
the boQorable gentleman maintains is a notion, founded in a 
total misapprehension, in my judgment, of the origin of this 
government and of the foundation on which it stands. I 
hold it to be a popnlar government, erected by the people^ 
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^ose who admmbttr it, responsible to the pec^le; and iV 
self capable of being ameaded and modified, jast as the 
people may choose it shonld be. It is as popular, jost as 
truly emanating from the people, as the State gorernniente. 
It IB created for one purpose ; the State governmeats for an- 
other. It has its own powers; they have theirs. There is 
DO more authority with them to arrest the operation of a law 
of Congress than with Congrras to arrest the operation of 
their laws. We are here to administer a Gonstitntion ema- 
nating immediately from the people, and trusted by them 
to our administration. It is not the creatare of the State 
governments. It is of no moment to the argument, that cer- 
tain acts of the State Legislatures are necessary to fill our 
seats in this body. That is not one of their original State 
powers, a part of the sovereignty of the State. It is a duty 
which the people, by the Constitution itself, have imposed 
on the State Legislatures, and which they might have left 
to be performed elsewhere, if they had seen fit. So they 
have left the choice of President with electors; but all this 
does not afiect the proposition, that this whole government, 
President, Senate and House of Bepresentativee, is a popu- 
lar government. It leaves it still all its popular character. 
The governor of a State (in some of the States) is chosen, 
not directly by the people, but by those who are chosen by 
the people, for the purpose of performing, among other du- 
ties, that of electing a governor. Is the government of the 
State, on that account, not a popular government? This 
government, sir, is the independent offspring of the popu- 
lar will. It is not the creature of State Legislatures; nay, 
more, if the whole trath must be told, the people brought it 
into existence, established it, and have hitherto supported 
it, for the very purpose, among others, of imposing certain 
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salutary leBtraints on State soTereigaties. The States can- 
not BOW make war; tbey cannot contract alliances; they 
cannot make, each for Itself, separate regulations of com- 
merce; they cannot lay imposts; they cannot coin money. 
If this Constitution, sir, be the creature of State Legisla 
tarea, it must be admitted that it haa obtained a strange 
control over the volitions of its creators. 

The people, then, sir, erected this government. They 
gave it a Constitution, and in that Constitution they have 
enumerated the powers which they bestow on it. They 
have made it a limited government. They have defined 
its authority. They have restrained it to the exercise of 
such powers as are granted; aad ail others, tbey declare, 
are reserved to the States or the people. But, sir, they 
have not stopped here. If they had, they would have ac- 
complished but half their work. No definition can be so 
clear as to avoid .possibility of doubt; no limitation so pre- 
cise as to exclude all uncertainty. Who, then, shall con- 
strue this grant of the people? Who shall interpret their 
will, where it may be supposed they have left it doubtful? 
With whom do they repose this ultimate right of deciding 
on the powers of the government? Sir, they have settled 
all this in the fullest manner. They have left it with the 
government itself, in its appropriate branches. Sir, the very 
chief end, the main design, for which the whole Constitution 
was framed and adopted, was to establish a government that 
should not be obliged to act through State agency, or de- 
pend on State opinion and State discretion. The people 
had had quite elioagh of that kind of government under 
the Confederacy. Under that system the legal action — the 
application of law to individuals — belonged exclusively to 
the States. Congress could only recommend — their acta 
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were not <tf binding foroe till the States hid adopted and 
Bunotioned them. Are we in that oonditi<Mi still ? Are we 
yet at the meiQj oE State discretion and State constructioD ? 
Sir, if we are, then vain will be our attempt to maintain U10 
CouBtitution under which we sit. 

Bat, sir, the people have wisely provided, in the Coosd- 
tation itself, a proper suitable mode and tribanal for settling 
qnestions of constitutional law. There are, in the Gonstitn' 
tion, grants of powers to Congress, and restrictions on theso 
powers. There are also prohibitions on the States. Some 
authority muBt therefore necMisarily exist, having the ulti- 
mate jurisdiction to fix and ascertain the interpretation c^ 
these grants, restrictions, and prohibitions. The Constitu- 
tion has itself pointed oat, ordained, and established that 
authority. How has it accomplished this great and essen- 
tial end ? By declaring, sir, that "the Constitution and the 
laws of the United States, made in pursuance thereof, shall 
be the supreme law of the land, anything in the Conatitu- 
tion or laws of any State to the contrary notwithstanding." 

This, far, was the flrst great step. By this the sa- 
premaoy of the Constitation and laws of the United States 
ia declared. The people so will it. No State law is to be 
valid, which comes in conflict with the Constitution, or any 
law of the United States passed in pursuance of it Bat 
who shall decide this question of interference ? To whom 
lies the last appeal? This, sir, the Goastitution itself de- 
cides also by declaring "that the judicial power shall ex- 
tend to all cases arising under the Constitution and laws 
of the United States." These two provisions, sir, cover 
the whole ground. They are, in truth, the keystone of 
the arch. "With these it is a Constitution; without them 
it is a Confederacy. In pursuance of these clear and es- 
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press pioTuions, Congress established at its very first ses- 
sion in the jadici&l act a mode for carrying them into fall 
effect and for bringing all questions of cooetitutional power 
to the final decision of the Supreme Court It then, sir, 
became a government. It then had the means of self-pro- 
tection; and bat for this it would, in all probability, have 
been now among things which are past. Having consti- 
tuted the government, and declared its powers, the people 
have further said, that since somebody must decide on the 
extent of these powers, the government shall itself decide; 
subject always, like other popular governments, to its re- 
sponsibility to the people. And now, sir, I repeat, how is 
it that a State Legislature acquires any power to interfere ? 
Who, or what, gives them the right to say to the people: 
"We, who are your agents and servants for one purpose, 
will undertake to decide that your other agents and ser- 
vants, appointed by you for another purpose, have tran- 
scended the aathority you gave themi" The reply would 
be, I think, not impertinent — "Who made you a judge 
over another's servants? To their own masters they 
stand or fall." 

Sir, I deny this power of State Legislatures altogether. 
It cannot stand the test of examination. Gtentlemen may 
say that in an extreme case a State government might pro- , 
tect the people from intolerable oppression. Sir, in such a ' 
case, the people might protect themselves without the aid 
of the State govenunents. Such a case warrants revelation. 
It must make, when it comes, a law for itself. A nalUfy- 
ing act of a State Legislature cannot alter the case, nor 
make resistance any more lawful. In maintaining these 
sentiments, sir, t am bat asserting the rights of the people. 
I state what they have declared, and insist on their rig^ht to 
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declare it. Tbey liftTfl ohoseo to repose this power in the 
general goTenunenV t-od I think it mj duty to mppcnt it, 
like other conetitational powers. 

For myself, sir, I do not admit the jnriBdiotion of Sonth 
Carolina, or any other State, to prescribe mj oonstitational 
dnty; or to settle, between me and the people, the validi^ 
of laws of Congress for which I have voted. X decline her 
umpirage. I have not sworn to snpport the Constitution ac- 
cording to her construction of its clauses. I have not stipu- 
lated by my oath of of&oe, or otherwise, to come under any 
responsibility except to the people and thoee whom they 
hare appointed to pass upon the question, whether laws, 
supported by my rotes, conform to the Constitution of the 
country. And, sir, if we look to the general nature (rf 
the case, could anything have been more preposterous 
than to make a government for the whole Union, and 
jet leave its powers subject, not to one interpretation, bat 
to thirteen or twenty -four interpretations 7 Instead of one 
tribunal, established by all, responsible to alt, with power to 
decide for all, shall constitutional questions be left to tour- 
and-twentj popular bodies, each at liberty to decide for it- 
self, and none bound to respect the decisions of others; and 
each at liberty, too, to give a new construction on every new 
election of its own members? 'Would anything with such % 
principle in it, or rather with such a destitution of all prin- 
ciple, be fit to be called a government ? No, sir. It should 
not be denominated a Constitution. It should be called rather 
a collection of topics for everlasting controversy ; heads of 
debate for a disputatious people. It would not be a govern- 
ment. It would not be adequate to any practical good, nor 
fit for any country to live under. To avoid all possibility 
of being misunderstood, allow me to repeat again in the 
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fullest maDaer that I claim no powers for the goyernmeot 
hj foroed or ntifair conetrnctioo. I admit that it is a gov- 
ernmeot of Btrictlj limited powers; of enamerated, speci- 
fied, and particularized powers; and that vhatBoever is 
not granted is withheld. Bat notwithstanding alt this, 
and however the grant of powers may be expressed, its 
limit and extent may yet, in some cases, admit of doubt; 
and the general goremment would be good for nothing, it 
woold be incapable of long exiatiag, if some mode had not 
been provided in which those doubts, as they should arise, 
might be peaceably but authoritatively solved. 

And now, Mr. President, let me run the honorable gen- 
tleman's doctrine a little into its practical application. Let 
us look at his probable modus operandi. If a thing can be 
done, an ingenious man can tell how it is to be done. Now 
I wish to be informed how this State interference is to be 
put in practice without violence, bloodshed, and rebellion. 
We will take the existing case of the tariff law. South 
Carolina is said to have made up her opinion upon it. If 
we do not repeal it (as we probably shall not), she will then 
apply to the ease the remedy of her doctrine. She will, we 
must suppose, pass a law of her Legislature declaring the 
several acta of Congress, usually called the tariff laws, null 
and void, so far as they respect South Carolina or the citi- 
zens thereof. So far all is a paper transaction, and easy 
enough. But the collector at Charleston is collecting the 
duties imposed by these tariff laws — he, therefore, must be 
stopped. The collector will seize the goods if ths tariff 
duties are not paid. The State authorities will undertake 
their rescue; the marshal with his poase will come to the 
collector's aid, and here the contest begins. The miliUa 
of the State will be called out to sustain the nullifying 
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act. They viU march, air, ander a very gallant kadeff 
for I belieTO the honorable member himself commands tiw 
militia of that part of the State. He will raise the nollify- 
ing act on his standard, and spread it out as his buLnwl 
It will have a preamble bearing: "That the tariff lavs an 
palpable, deliberate, and dangerous Tiolations of the Con- 
stitationl" Be will proceed, with this banner flying, to 
the custom hoose in Oharleston: 

"AUtfaawUk 
BtMiorotH metal blowing martial ■oondi." 

Arrived at the custom hoase, he will tell the collector 
that he most collect no more duties ander any of the tariff 
laws. This he will be somewhat puzzled to say, by the 
way, with a grave couutenaiiae, considering what hand 
South Carolina herself had in that of 1816. Bat, sir, th« 
collector would probably not desist at his bidding. He 
would show him the law of Congress, the Treasury in- 
struction, and bis own oath of office. He would say he 
should perform bis duty, come what might. Here would 
ensue a pause: for they say that a certain stillness pre- 
cedes the tempest. The trumpeter would hold his breath 
a while, and before alt this military array should fall on the 
CQBtom house, collector, clerks and all, it is very probable 
BOEue of those composing it would request of their gallant 
commander-in-chief to be informed a little upon the point 
of law; for they have doubtless a just respect for hie opin- 
ions as a lawyer, as well as for his bravery as a soldier. 
They know he has read Blackstone and the Constitution, 
as well as Turenne and Vauban. They would ask him, 
therefore, somathing concerning their rights in this mat- 
ter. They would inquire whether it was not somewhat 
dangerous to resist a law of the Fnited States. What 
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would be th^ nature of their offence, tbey would wiab b> 
learn, if thej by military force and array resisted the exe- 
cution in Carolina of a law of the United States, and it 
should tarn out, after all, that the law was constitutional ? 
He would answer, <hE course, treason. No lawyer could 
give any other answer. John Fries, he wonld tell them, 
had learned that some years ago. How, then, they would 
ask, do you propose to defend us 7 We are not afraid of 
bullets, bat treason has a way of taking people off that we 
do not much relish. How do you propose to defend us 7 
"Look at my.floating banner," he would reply; "see there 
the nullifying law!" Is it your opinion, gallant ooni' 
mander, they would then say, that if we should be in- 
dieted for treason, that same floating banner of yoors 
would make a good plea in bar? "South Carolina is a 
sovereign State," he would reply. That is true — but 
would the judge admit oar plea? "These tariff laws," 
he would repeat, "are unconstitutional, palpably, delib- 
erately, dai^eronsly. " That all may be so; but if the 
tribunal should not happen to be of that opinion, shall we 
swing for it? We are ready to die for oar ooantry, bat it 
is rather on awkward business, thjs dying without tooohing 
the ground t After all, that is a sort of hemp tax worse 
than any part of the tariff. 

Mr. President, the honorable gentleman wouM be in a 
dilemma like that of another great general. He would 
have a knot before him which he coald not untie. He 
most oat it with Ms sw<H?d. He most say to his followers, 
Defend youTBelves with yoar bayonets; and this is war — 
civil war. 

Direct ooUisioc, therefoie, between force and force is 

the unavoidable result of that remedy for the revision of 
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uiLconstitational laws which the gentleman contends for. 
It muBt happen -in the very first case to which it ia ap- 
plied. Is not this the plain resnlt? To resist, bj force, 
the execution of a law generally ia treason. Can the 
courts of the United States take notice of the indulgence 
of a State to commit treason ? The common saying that a 
State cannot commit treason herself is nothing to the pur- 
pose. Can she aathorize others to do it? If John Fries 
had produced an act of Pennsylvania annulling the law of 
Congress, would it have helped his case 7 Talk about it 
as we will, these doctrines go the length of revolution. 
They are incompatible with any peaceable administration 
of the government. They lead directly to disunion and 
civil commotion; and, therefore, it is, that at their com- 
mencement, when they are first found to be maintained 
by respectable men, and in a tangible form, I enter my 
public protest against them all. 

The honorable gentleman ai^ues that if this government 
be the sole judge of the extent of its own powers, whether 
that right of judging be in Congress, or the Supreme Court, 
it equally subverts State sovereignty. This the gentleman 
sees, or thinks he sees, although he cannot perceive how 
the right of judging, in this matter, if left to the exercise 
of State Legislatures, has any tendency to subvert the gov- 
ernment of the Union. The gentleman's opinion may be, 
that the right ought not to have been lodged with the gen- 
eral government; he may like better such a Constitution 
as we should have under the right of State interference; 
but I ask him to meet me on the plain matter of fact; I 
ask him to meet me on the Constitution itself; I ask him 
if the power is not fonnd there — clearly and visibly found 
there. 
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Bat, sic, what is this danger, aod wh&t the groandfl of 
it? Let it be remembered that the Confititation of the 
United States is not unalterable. It is to ooDtinue in its 
preaent form no longer than the people who established it 
shall ohoose to continue it. If they shall become couviDced 
that thej hare made an injadicious or inexpedient partition 
and distribntion of power, between the State governments 
and the general government, they can alter that distribn- 
tion at will. 

If anything be fooud in the national CoQatitation, either 
by original provision, or subseqaent interpretation, which 
ought not to be in it, the people know how to get rid of iL 
If any constraction be established, anacoeptable to them, bo 
as to become, practically, a part of the Coostitution, they 
will amend it, at their own sovereign pleasure; but while 
the people ohoose to maintain it, as it is; while they are 
satisfied with it, and refuse to change it, who has given, or 
who can give, to the State LegielatureB a right to alter it, 
either by interference, construction, or otherwise? Gentle- 
men do not seem to recollect that the people have any 
power to do anything for themselves; they imagine there 
is no safety for them any longer than they are under the 
close guardianship of the State Legislatures. Sir, the peo- 
ple have not trosted their safety, in regard to the general 
Constitution, to these hands. They have required other 
security, and taken other bonds. They have chosen to 
trust themselves, first, to the plain words of the instru- 
ment, and to aach conatrnction as the government itself, 
in doubtful cases, should pat on its own powers, auder 
their oaths of office, and subject to their responaibility to 
them; juat as the people of a State trust their own State 
gOTwnmenta with a similar power. Secondly, they hxn 
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reposed their trast in the efficacy of frequent elections, and 
in their ovrn power to remore their own servants and 
agents, whenever they see cause. Thirdly, they have re- 
posed trust in the judicial power, which, in order that it 
might be trustworthy, they have made as respectable, 
as disinterested, and as independent as was practicable. 
Fourthly, they have seen fit to rely, in case of necessity, 
or high expediency, on their known and admitted power, 
to alter or amend the Constitution, peaceably and quietly, 
whenever experience shall point out defects or imperfec- 
tioDB. And, finally, the people of the United Stales have, 
at no time, in no way, directly or indirectly, authorized 
any State Legislature to construe or interpret their high 
instrument of government; much less to interfere, by their 
own power, to arrest its course and operation. 

If, air, the people, in these respects, had done otherwise 
than they have done, their Constitution could neither have 
been preserved, nor would it have been worth preserving. 
And, if its plain provisions shall now be disregarded, and 
these new doctrines interpolated in it, it will become as 
feeble and helpless a being as its enemies, whether early or 
more recent, could possibly desire. It will exist in every 
State, but OB a poor dependent on State permission. It 
must borrow leave to be and it will be no longer than 
State pleasure or State discretion sees fit to grant the in- 
dulgence and to prolong its poor existence. 

But, sir, although there are fears, there are hopes also. 
The people have preserved this, their own chosen Constitu- 
tion, for forty years and have seen their happiness, pros- 
perity and renown grow with its growth, and strengthen 
with its strength. They are now, generally, strongly at- 
tached to it. Overthrown by direct assault, it cannot be; 
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evaded, undermined, nullified, it will not be, if ve, and 
those who shall succeed us here, as agents and repreeenta- 
tires of the people, shall conscientiously and vigilantly 
discharge the two great branches of oar public trust — faith- 
fully to preserve and wisely to administer it. 

Mr. President, I have thus stated the reasons of my dis- 
sent to the doctrines which have been advanced and main- 
tained. I am oonaoious of having detained yon and the 
Senate much too long. I was drawn into the debate with 
no previous deliberation such as is suited to the disoussioD 
of so grave and important a subject. But it is a subject of 
which my heart is full, and I have not been willing to sup- 
press the utterance of its spontaneous sentiments. I cannot, 
even now, persuade myself to relinquish it without express- 
iug once more, my deep conviction, that since it respects 
nothing less than the ITnion of the States, it is of most 
vital and essential importance to the publio happiness. I 
profess, sir, in my career, hitherto, to have kept steadily 
in view the prosperity and honor of the whole country, and 
the preservation of our Federal Union. It is to that Union 
we owe our safety at home and our consideration and dig- 
nity abroad. It is to that Union that we are chiefly in- 
debted for whatever makes us most proud of our country. 
That Union we reached only by the discipline of our vir- 
tues in the severe school of adversity. It had its origin in 
the necessities of disordered finance, prostrate commerce and 
ruined credit. Under its benign influence, these great in- 
terests immediately awoke as from the dead and sprang 
forth with newness of life. Every year of its duration has 
teemed^ with fresh proofs of its utility and its blessings; 
and, although our territory has stretched out wider and 
wider, and our population spread further uid farther, they 
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have not oatran its proteotioa or its benefits. It has been 
to us all a copiona fountain oE natioDal, social and personal 
happiness. I have not allowed myself, sir, to look beyond 
the Union to see what might lie hidden in .the dark recess 
behind. I have not coolly weighed the chances of preserv- 
ing liberty when the bonds that unite as together shall be 
broken asnnder. I have not accustomed myself to hang 
over the precipice of disunion to see whether, with my 
short sight, I can fathom the depth of the abyss below; 
nor could I regard him as a safe counsellor in the aifairs of 
this government, whose thoughts should be mainly bent on 
considering not bow the Union should be best preserved, 
but how tolerable might be the condition of the people 
when it shall be broken up and destroyed. While the 
Union lasts we have high, exciting, gratifying prospects 
spread out before us, for us and our children. Beyond 
that I seek not to penetrate the veil. God grant that in 
my day, at least, that curtain may not rise. God grant 
that, on my vision, never may be opened what lies behind. 
When my eyes shall be turned to behold, for the last time, 
the sun in heaven, may I not see him shining on the broken 
and dishonored fragments of a once glorious Union; on 
States dissevered, discordant, belligerent; on a land rent 
with civil feuds, or drenched, it may be, in fraternal blood I 
Let their last feeble and lingering glance rather behold the 
gorgeous ensign of the Bepublic, now known and honored 
throughout the earth, still full high advanced, its arms and 
trophies streaming in their original lustre, not a stripe 
erased or polluted, nor a single star obscured, bearing for 
its motto no such miserable interrogatory as, "What is all 
this worth?" nor those other words of delusion and folly, 
"Liberty first and union afterward"; bat everywhere, 
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spread all over in characters of living light, blazing on all 
its ample folds, as they float over the sea and over the land, 
and in every wind under the whole heavens, that other 
sentiment, dear to every true American heart — Liberty and 
Union, now and forever one and inseparable! 



THE CHARACTER OF WASHINGTON 



RISE, gentlemen, to propose to you the name of that 
great man, in commemoration of whose birth, and in 
honor of whose character and services, we are here 



I am sure that I express a sentiment common to every 
one present, when I say that there is something more than 
ordinarily solemn and affecting in this occasion. 

We are met to testify oar regard for him whose name is 
intimately blended with whatever belongs most essentially 
to the prosperity, the liberty, the free institutions, and the 
renown of oar country. That name was of power to rally a 
nation, in the hour of thick-throi^;ing public disasters and 
calamities; that name shone, amid the storm of war, a bea- 
con light, to cheer and goide the country's friends; it 
flamed, too, like a meteor, to repel her foes. That name, 
in the days of peace, was a loadstone, attracting to itself a 
whole people's confidence, a whole people's love, and the 
whole world's respect. That name, descending with all 
time, spreading over the whole earth, and uttered in all 
t^e languages belonging to the tribes and races of men, 
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will forever be proDonoced with afieotionate gratitude bj 
every oae ia whose breast there shall ftriae an aspiratioa 
for haman rights and human liberty. 

We perform this grateful duty, gentlemeu, at the expira- 
tiou of a hundred years from his birth, Dear the plaoe, so 
cherished aod beloved by him, where his dust now reposes, 
and in the capital which bears his own immortal name. 

All experience evinces that human sentiments are 
strongly influenced by associations. The reourrenoe of 
anniversaries, or of longer periods of time, naturally Iresh* 
ens the recollection, and deepens the impression, of events 
with which they are historically connected. Renowned 
places, also, have a power to awaken feeling, -which all 
acknowledge. No American can pass by the fields of 
Banker Bill, Monmouth, and Camden, as if they were 
ordinary spots on the earth's surface. Whoever visits them 
feels the sentiment of love of country kindling anew, as if 
the spirit that belonged to the transactions which have ren- 
dered these places distinguished still hovered round, with 
power to move and excite all who in future time may 
approach them. 

But neither of these sources of emotion equals the power 
with which great moral examples afiect the mind. When 
sublime virtues oease to be abstractions, when they become 
embodied in boman character, and exemplified in human 
conduct, we should be ialae to our own nature, if we did 
not indulge in the spontaneous effusions of our gratitude 
and our admiration. A true lover of the virtue of patriot- 
ism delights to contemplate its purest models; and that love 
of country may be well suspected which affects to soar so 
h^;h into the regions of sentiment as to be lost and absorbed 
in the abstract feeling, and becomes too elevated or too re- 
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fined to glow with fervor in the commendation or the love 
of individaal benefactors. All this is annataral. It ie aa 
if one should be so enthaaiastic a lover of poetrj as to oare 
nothing for Homer or Milton; so passionately attached to 
eloquence aa to be indifferent to Tully and Chatham; or 
such a devotee to the arts, in such an ecstasy with the ele- 
ments of beauty, proportion, and expression, as to regard 
the masterpieces of Raphael and Michelangelo with cold- 
ness or contempt. We may be assured, gentlemen, that he 
who really loves the thing itself, loves its finest exhibitions. 
A true friend of his country loves her friends and benefac- 
tors, and thinks it no degradation to commend and com- 
memorate them. The voluntary outpouring of the public 
feeling, made to-day, from the North to the South, and from 
the East to the West, proves this sentiment to be both just 
and natural. In the cities and in the villages, in the public 
temples and in the family circles, among all ages and sexes, 
gladdened voices to-day bespeak grateful hearts and a fresh- 
ened recoUeotioa of the virtues of the Father of his Country. 
And it will be so, in all time to come, so long as public 
virtue is itself an object of regard. The ingenuous youth 
of America will hold up to themselves the bright model of 
Washington's example, and study to be what they behold; 
they will contemplate his character till all its virtues spread 
out and display themselves to their delighted vision; as the 
earliest astronomers, the shepherds on the plains of Baby- 
lon, gazed at the stars till they saw them form into clusters 
and constellations, overpowering at length the eyes of the 
beholders with the united blaze of a thousand lights. 

Gentlemen, we are at a point of a century from the birth 
of Washington; and what a century it has been! During 
its Qourse, the human mind has seemed to proceed with a 
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aoxt ci geometrio vdooity, acoompluliiiig tm bnnun intel- 
ligenoe and bnm&a freedom more tlian bad been done in 
Atm or teDB of oenttiiiefi preceding. WaBbingtoa staade 
at tbo oommenocRiieDt of a new era, as well as at the bead 
of the Kew World. A oeotnry from the birth of WaBbing- 
toa has changed the worid. The ooantry of Waahingtoa 
has been the theatre on which a great part of that change 
has been wronght, and Washington himself a principal agent 
by which it haa been aocomphshed. His age &nd his coun- 
try are eqnally full of wonders; and of both he is the chief. 
If the poetical prediction, nttered a few years before his 
birth, be true, it indeed it be designed by Providence that 
the grandest exhibitioa of human character and hamaa 
affairs shall be made on this theatre of the Western worlds 
if it be true that, 

"The four firat aota already paat, 
A fifth BbaU clDBe the dnma with the dt/; 
Time's nablMt oBMpiiag is the last" ; 

how could this imposing, swelling, final scene be appropii* 
ately opened, bow could its intense interest be adequately 
sustained, but by the introduction of just such a oharactw 
as our Washington ? 

Washington bad attained his manhood when that spark 
of liberty was struck out in his own country, which has 
since kindled into a flame, and shot its beams over the 
earth. In the flow of a century from his birth, the world 
has changed in science, in arts, in the extent of commerce, 
in the improvement of navigation, and in all that relates to 
the civilisation of man. But it is the spirit of human free- 
dom, the new elevation of individual man, in his moral, 
social, and political character, leading the whole long train 
of other improvements, which has most remarkably distin- 
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guished the era. Society, in this ceotarj, has not made its 
prepress, like ChioeBe skill, by a greater acutenesB of inge- 
naity in trifles; it has not merely lashed itself to an in- 
oreaeed speed roand the old circles of thought and action; 
but it has assamed a new character; it has raised itself from 
berieath governments to a participation in gOTernments; it 
has mixed moral and political objects with the daily par- 
suits of individual men; and, with a freedom and strength 
before altogether unknown, it has applied to these objects 
the whole power of the human understanding. It has been 
the era, in short, when the social principle has triumphed 
over the feudal principle; when society has maintained its 
rights against military power, and established, on founda- 
tions never hereafter to be shaken, its competency to govern 
itself. 

It was the extraordinary fortune of "Washington, that, 
having been intrusted, in revolutionary times, with the 
supreme military command, and . having fulfilled that trust 
with equal renown for wisdom and for valor, he should be 
placed at the head of the first government in which an at- 
tempt was to be made on a large -scale to rear the fabric of 
social order on the basis of a written constitution and of a 
pure representative principle. A government was to be es- 
tablished, without a throne, without an aristocracy, without 
castes, orders, or privileges; and this government, instead 
of being a democracy, existing and acting within the walls 
of a single city, was to be extended over a vast country, of 
different climates, interests, and habits, and of various com- 
manions of our common Christian faith. The experiment 
certainly was entirely new. A popular government of this 
extent, it was evident, could be framed only by carrying 
into fall effect the principle of representation or of dele- 
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gated pomr; and the world was to see vheUter sooie^ 
ootild, by the strength of this principle, maintain ite own 
peace and good govermnent, o&ttj forward its own great 
intereetB, and ooodact itself to political renown and glory. 
By the benignity of Providence, this experiment, so full 
of interest to as and to oar posterity forever, so foil of in- 
terest, indeed, to the world in its present generation and 
in all its generatioDS to come, was soffered to commenoe 
ander the guidance of Washington. Destined for this 
high career, he was fitted for it by wisdom, by viHae, by 
patriotism, by discretion, by whatever can inspire oonfl- 
dence in man toward man. In entering on the untried 
scenes, early disappointment and the premature extinction 
of all hope of success would have been certain, had it not 
been that there did exist throughout the country, in a most 
extraordinary degree, an unwavering trust in him who stood 
at the helm. 

I remarked, gentlemen, that the whole world was and is 
interested in the result of this experiment. And is it not 
so? Do we deceive ourselves, or is it true that at this mo- 
ment the career which this government is running is among 
the most attractive objects to the civilized world ? Do we 
deceive ourselves, or is it true that at this moment that 
love of liberty and that understanding of its true prin- 
ciples which are flying over the whole earth, as on the 
wings of all the winds, are really and truly of American 
origin? 

At the period of the birth of Washington, there existed 
in Europe no political liberty in laige communities, except 
in the provinces of Holland, and except that England her- 
self had set a great example, so far as it went, by her glo* 
rious Bevolation of 1688. Everywhere else, despotic power 
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was predominant, and the feudal or military principle held 
the mass of mankind in hopeless bondage. One-half of En- 
rope was crnebed beneath the Bourbon sceptre, and no con- 
ception of political liberty, no hope even of religioua tolera- 
tion, existed among that nation which was America's first 
allj. The king was the State, the king was the country, 
the king was all. There was one king, with power not 
derived from his people, and too high to be questioned; 
and the rest were all subjects, with no political r^ht but 
obedience. All above was intangible po«(er, .all below 
quiet subjection. A recent occurrence in the French 
Chambers shows ns how public opinion on these subjeotB 
is changed. A minister had spoken of the "king's sub- 
jects." "There are no subjects," exclaimed hundreds of 
voices at once, "in a country where the people make the 
king!" 

Qentlemen, the spirit of human liberty and of free gov- 
ernment, nurtured and grown into strength and beauty in 
America, has stretched its course into the midst of the na- 
tions. Like an emanation from heaven, it has gone forth, 
and it will not return void. It most change, it is fast 
changing the face of the earth. Our great, our h^h duty 
is to show, in our own example, that this spirit is a spirit 
of health as well as a spirit of power; that its beuigoity u 
as great as its strength; that its ef^cienoy to secure indi- 
vidnal rights, social relations, and moral order, is equal to 
the irresistible force with which it prostrates principalities 
and powers. The world, at this moment, is regardii^ as 
with a willing, but something of a fearful admiration. Its 
deep and awfnl anxiety is to learn whether free States may 
be stable, as well as free; whether popnlar power may be 
tniflted, as well as feared; in short, whether, wke, regolar, 
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and virtuous seU-government is a vision for the contem- 
platioa of theorists, or a truth established, illoatrated, and 
brought into practice in the country of Washington. 

Qentlemen, for the earth which we inhabit, and the 
whole circle of the sun, for all the unborn races of man- 
kind, we seem to hold in our hands, for their weal or woe, 
the fate of this experiment. If we fail, who shall venture 
the repetition ? If our example shall prove to be one, not 
of encouragement, but of terror, not fit to be imitated, but 
fit only to be shunned, where else shall the world look for 
free models? If this great Western Sun be struck out 
of the firmament, at what other fountain shall the lamp 
of liberty hereafter be lighted? What other orb shall 
emit a ray to glimmer, even, on the darkness of the 
world? 

There is no danger of our overrating or overstating the 
important part which we are now acting in human a£Eair^. 
It should not flatter our personal self-respect, but it should 
reanimate our patriotic virtues, and inspire us with a deeper 
and more solemn sense, both of our privileges and of our 
duties. We cannot wish better for oar country, nor for the 
world, than that the same spirit which influenced Wiahing- 
ton may influence all who succeed him; and that the same 
blessing from above, which attended his efEorts, may also 
attend theirs. 

The principles of Washington's administration are not 
left doubtful. They are to be found in the Constitution 
itself, in the great measures recommended and approved 
by him, in bis speeches to Congress, and in that most in- 
teresting paper, his Farewell Address to the People of the 
United States. The success of the government under his 
administration is the h^hest proof of the sonadness of these 
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piittciples. And, after an experience of thirty-five yeara, 
what is there which aa enemy could condemn? What is 
there which either his friends, or the frienda of the eoantry, 
could wiah to have been otherwise ? I speak, of oooise, of 
great measures and leading principles. 

Id the first place, all his measures were right in their in- 
tent He stated the whole basis of his own great character, 
when he told the eouatry, in the homely phrase of the prov- 
erb, that honesty is the best policy. One of the most strik- 
ing things ever said of him is, that "he changed mankind'a 
ideas of political greatness." To commanding talents, aad 
to saccees, the common elements of such greatness, he added 
a disregard of self, a Bpotlessness of motive, a steady submis- 
sion to every pnblio and private daty, which threw far into 
the shade the whole crowd of vulgar great. The object of 
his r^ard was the whole coantry. No part of it was enough 
to fill his enlarged patriotism. His love of glory, so far aa 
that may be supposed to have inSuenoed him at all, sporned 
everything short of general approbation. It woold have 
been nothing to hun, that his partisans or his favoritea 
ontnambeied, or outvoted, or outman^ed, or ontolam- 
oied, those of other leaders. He had no favorites; he 
rejected all partisanehip ; and, acting honestly for the 
oniverBal good, he deserved, what he has so richly ea- 
joyed, the universal love. 

His principle it was to act right, and to trust the people 
for support; his principle it was not to follow the lead ot 
sinister and selfish ends, nor to rely on the little arts 
of party delusion to obtain pnblio sanction for such a 
course. Bom for his country and for the world, he did 
not give up to party what was mea^t for mankind. The 
oonseqaenoe is that his fame is as durable as his prinoiplee, 
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as lasting as trath and virtue themselveB. While the hun- 
dreds whom party excitement, and temporary circumstances, 
and casual combinations, have raised into transient notori- 
ety, sink again, like thin bubbles, bursting and dissolving 
into the great ocean, Washington's fame is like the rook 
which bounds that ocean, and at whose feet its billows are 
destined to break harmlessly forever. 

The maxims upon which Washington conducted our 
foreign relations were few and simple. The first was an 
entire and indisputable impartiality toward foreign States. 
He adhered to this rule of public conduct, against very 
strong inducements to depart from it, and when the popu- 
larity of the moment seemed to favor such a departure. In 
the next place, he maintained true dignity and unsullied 
honor in all communications with foreign States. It was 
among the high duties devolved upon him, to introduce 
our new government into the circle of civilized States and 
powerful nations. Not arrogant or assuming, with no un- 
becoming or supercilious bearing, he yet exacted for it from 
all others entire and punctilious respect. He demanded, 
and he obtained at once, a standing of perfect equality for 
his country in the society of nations; nor was there a prince 
or potentate of his day, whose personal cbaracter carried 
with it, into the intercourse of other States, a greater degree 
of respect and veneration. 

He regarded other nations only as they stood in political 
relations to us. With their internal affairs, their political 
parties and dissensions, he scrupulously abstained from 
all interference; and, on the other hand, he repelled with 
spirit all such interference by others with us or our con- 
jnerns. His sternest rebuke, the most indignant measure of 
his whole administration, was aimed against suoh an at- 
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tempted ioterfereDCe. He felt it as an attempt to wound 
the Datiooal honor, and resented it acoordinglj. 

The reiterated admonitioos in his Farewell Address show 
his deep fears that foreign inflaenoe would iosittoate itself 
into our ooanaels through the channels of domestio dissen- 
sioD, and obtain a gympathj trUix oar own temporary 
parties. Against all each dangers, he most earnestly en 
treats the ooontry to gaard itself. He appeals to its patri- 
otism, to its eelf-respeot, to its own honor, to every oou- 
eideration connected with its welfare and happiness, to 
resist, at the very banning, all tendencies toward sacb 
connectioa of foreign interests with oar own affairs. With 
a tone of eameatness nowhere ^se foand, eren in his last 
affectionate farewell adrioe to hia countrymen, he says, 
"Against the insidioos wiles of foreign influence (I oonjare 
you to believe me, fellow citizens), the jealousy of a free 
people ought to be etm^anlly awake; Since history and 
experience prove that foreign influence is one of the most 
baneful foes of repablioan goremment." 

Lastly, OD the Bobject of foreign relations, Washington 
never forgot that we had interests peculiar to ourselveB. 
The primary political oonoema of Europe, he saw, did not 
affect us. We had nothing to do with her balance of 
power, her family compacts, or her snooeeeions to thrones. 
We were placed in a condition favorable to neutrality dar- 
ing European wars, and to the enjoyment of all ^e great 
advanti^es of that relation. "Why, then," he asks us, 
"why forego the advantages ot 00 peculiar a ntuationT 
Why quit our own to stand upon foreign grooad ? Why, 
by interweaving our destiny with that of any part c^ fia- 
rope, entangle our peace and prosperity in (he, toils <A 
Buropean ambition, rivalsbip, interest, humor, or caprice?" 
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Indeed, geotlemen, Washington's Farewell Address is 
fall of truths important at all times, and particularly 
deserring ooneideration at the present. With a sagacity 
which brought the future before him, and made it like the 
present, he saw and pointed out tho dangers that even at 
this moment most imminently threaten us. I hardly know 
how a greater service of that kind could now be done to 
the oommnnity, than by a renewed and wide difiusion of 
that admirable paper, and an earnest invitation to every 
man in the country to reperuse and consider it. Its politi- 
cal maxims are invaluable} its exhortations to love of 
country and to brotherly affection among citizens, touch- 
ing; and the solemnity with which it urges the observance 
of moral duties, and impresses the power of religious obli- 
gation, gives to it the highest character of truly disinter- 
ested, sincere, parental advice. 

The domestic policy of Washington found its pole-star 
in the avowed objects of the Constitution itself. He sought 
so to administer that Constitution, as to form a more perfect 
union, establish justice, insure domestic tranquillity, pro- 
vide for the common defence, promote the general welfare, 
and secure the blesBings of liberty. These were objects 
interesting, in the highest degree, to the whole country, 
and his policy embraced the whole country. 

Among his earliest and most important duties was the 
oi^nization of the government itself, the choice of his 
oonfldential advisers, and the various appointments to 
office. This duty, so important and delicate, when a whole 
government was to be organized, and all its oMces for the 
first time filled, was yet not difficult to him; for he had 
no sinister ends to accomplish, no clamorous partisans to 
gratify, no pledges to redeem, no object to be regarded 
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but simply the public good. It was a plain, straightfor- 
ward matter, a mere honest choice of good men for the 
public service. 

His own singleness of purpose, his disinterested patriot- 
ism, were evinced by the selection of his first Cabinet, and 
by the maoDer in which he filled the seats of justice, and 
other placbB of high tmst. He sought for men fit for of- 
fices ; not for offices which might suit men. Above personal 
oonsiderationB, above local considerations, above party 
considerations, he felt that he could only discharge the 
Baored trust which the country had placed in his hands, by 
a diligent inquiry after real merit, and a oonsoientious 
preference of virtue and talent. The whole coontiy was 
the field of hia selection. He explored that whole field, 
looliing only for whatever it contained most worthy and 
distinguished. He was, indeed, most snccessfol, and he 
deserved success for the purity of his motives, the liberality 
of his sentiments, and his enlarged and manly policy. 

Washington's administration established the national 
credit, made provision for the public debt, and for that 
patriotic army whose interests and welfare were always so 
dear to him; and, by laws wisely framed, and of admirable 
eSect, raised the commerce and navigation of the country, 
almost at once, from depression and ruin to a state of pros- 
perity. Nor were his eyes open to these interests alone- 
He viewed with equal concern its agriculture and manufac- 
tures, and, ao far as they came within the regular exercise 
of the powetB of this government, they experienced regard 
and favor. 

It should not be omitted, even in this slight reference to 
the general measures and general principles of the first Presi- 
dent, that he saw and felt the full value and importance ol 
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the jodioiftl department of the government An upright 
and able administration oi the laws he held to be alike io* 
dispensable to private happiness and public liberty. The 
temple of jnstice, in his opinion, was a sacred place, and 
he would profane and pollute it who should call any to 
minister in it, not spotless in character, not incorruptible 
in integrity, not competent by talent and learning, not a fit 
object of unhesitating trust. 

Among other admonitions, "Washington" has left us, in 
his last communication to his country, an exhortation 
against the excesses of party spirit A fire not to be 
quenched, he yet conjures us not to fan and feed the 
flame. Undoubtedly, gentlemen, it is the greatest danger 
of out system and of our time. Undoubtedly, if that sys- 
tem should be overthrown, it will be the work of excessive 
party spirit, acting on the government, which is dangerous 
enough, or acting in the government, which is a thousand 
times more dangerous; for government then becomes noth> 
ing but organized party, and, in the strange vioissitudes of 
human affairs, it may come at last, perhaps, to exhibit the 
singular paradox of government itself being in opposition 
to its own powers, at war with the very elements of its own 
existence. Such cases are hopeless. As men may be pro- 
tected against marder, but cannot be guarded against sui- 
cide, BO government may be shielded from the assaults of 
external foes, but nothing can save it when it chooses to 
lay violent bands on itself. 

Finally, gentlemen, there was in the breast of Washing- 
ton one sentiment so deeply felt, so constantly uppermosti 
that no proper occasion escaped without its utteraooe. 
From the letter which he s^ned in behalf of the Conven- 
tion when the Gonstitation was sent out to the people, to 
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the moment when he put his hand to th&t last paper ia 
wliich be addresBed hia ooaQtrymeD, the Uniou — 'the Uaion 
was the great object of hie thoughts. In that first letter he 
tells them that, to him- and his brethren of the Convention, 
union appears to be the greatest interest of every true 
American; and in that last paper he conjures them to re- 
gard that unity of government which constitutes them one 
people as the very palladium of their prosperity and safety, 
and the security of liberty itself. He regarded the union 
of these States less as one of our blessings, than as the 
great treasure-house which contained them all. Here, in 
hie judgment, was the great magazine of al^ our means of 
prosperity; here, as he thought, and as every true Ameri- 
can still thinks, are deposited all our animating prospects, 
all our solid hopes for future greatness. He has taught us 
to maintain this union, not by seeking to enlarge the powers 
of the government, on the one band, nor by sarrendering 
them, on the other; but by an administration of them at 
once firm and moderate, pursuing objects truly national, 
and carried on in a spirit of justice and equity. 

The extreme solicitude for the preservation of the Union, 
at all times manifested by him, shows not only the opinion 
he entertained of its importance, but his clear perception of 
those causes which were likely to spring up to endanger it, 
and which, if once they should overthrow the present sys- 
tem, would leave little hope of any future beneficial re- 
union. Of all the presumptions indulged by presumptu- 
ous man, that is one of the rashest which looks for repeated 
and favorable opportunities for the deliberate establishment 
of a united government over distinct and widely extended' 
communities. Such a thing has happened once in human 
affairs, and but once; the event stands out as a prominent 
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Mtoeption to all ofdinarjr hiBtory,- and anleH we mppon 
CHuselvea ranniag into jui age <tf minolea, we may not ex* 
pact its repetition. 

Waahington, therefore, ooold reg&rd, and did regard, 
nothing as of panunoaat politioal interest, bat the integ* 
rity of the Unitm itseU. With a united goTemment, well 
adminiatoed, he aav that we had nothing to fear; and 
without it, nothing to hope. The sentiment is just, and 
its momentoos troth ahoold solemnly impress the whola 
oonntrj. If we might remrd oar oonntiy as personated 
in the ^irit oi Washington, if we might consider hia 
as repreeenttng her, in her past renown, her present pros- 
perity, and her fntore career, and as in that oharaoter 
demandii^ of ns all to aocoant tor onr condact, as po- 
litioal "inen or aa private citizens, how should he answer 
him who has ventured to talk of disanion and dismem- 
berment ? Or how shoold he answer him who dwells per- 
petaally on local interests, and fans every kindling flame 
of local prejadioe? How shoald he answer him who would 
array State against State, interest against interest, and party 
against party, careless of the continnanee of Uiat anity of 
government which oonstitates us one people ? 

The political prosperity which this coantry has attuned, 
and which it now enjoys, has been acquired mainly through 
the instramentality of the present government. While this 
agent continues, the capacity of attaining to still higher de- 
grees of prosperity exists also. We have, while this lasts, 
a political life capable of beneficial exertion, with power 
to resist or overcome misfortunes, to sustain us against the 
'ordinary accidents of human affairs, and to promote, by 
active efforts, every public interest. But dismemberment 
strikes at the very being which preserves these faculties. 
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It would lay its rade aad ruthless hand on this great agent 
itself. It would sweep away, not only what we possess, bat 
all power of regaining lost, or acgniring new possesBions. 
It would leave the oountry, not only bereft of its proeperity 
and happiness, bat without limbs, or oi^ans, or facnlties, 
by which to exert itself hereafter in the pursuit of that 
prosperity and happiness. 

Other misfortunes may be borne, or their effects over- 
come. If disastrous war should sweep oar commerce from 
the ocean, another generation may renew it; if it exhaust 
our treasury, future industry may replenish it; if it desolate 
and lay waste onr fields, still, under a new cultivation, they 
will grow green again, and ripen to future harvests. It were 
but a trifle even if the walla of yonder Capitol were to crum- 
ble, if its lofty pillars should fall, and its gorgeous decora- 
tioDS be all covered by the dust of the valley. All these 
might be rebuilt. But who shall reconstruot the fabric of 
demolished government? Who shall rear again the well- 
proportiooed columns of Gonstitutional liberty ? Who sball 
frame together the skilful architecture which unites national 
sovereignty with State rights, individual security, and pub- 
lic prosperity? No, if these columns fall, they will be 
raised not again. Like the Coliseum and the Parthenon, 
they will be destined to a mournful, a melancholy immor- 
tality. Bitterer tears, however, will flow over them, than 
were ever shed over the monuments of Soman or Grecian 
art; iov they will be the remnants of a more glorious edifice 
than Greece or Borne ever saw, the edifice of constitutional 
American liberty. 

But let us hope for better things. Let us trust in that 
gracious Being who has hitherto held our country as in the 
hollow of his hand. Let us trust to the virtue and the 
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intolligaM* <d the people, uid to iIm eAoaey of reHgioas 
obligation. Let oB trnst to the inflaeooe of WashiDgton's 
example. Let ob Ik^ that that fear of Heaven which ex- 
pels all other fear, and that regard to duty which tianaceodB 
all other regard, may inflneDce pablie men and private oiti- 
aetw, and lead oar ooantrj still onward in her happj career. 
Full of these gratifying aaticipatioiu and hopes, let tu look 
forward to the end of that centnry which is now commenced. 
A hundred years hence, other disciples of Washington will 
celebrate bis birth, with no less of sincere admintioa thaa 
we now commemorate it. When they shall meet, as we 
now meet, to do themselres and him that honor, so snrely 
as they shall see the blae sammits of his natiye monntains 
rise in the horizon, so snrely as they shall behold the river 
on whose banks he lived, and on whose banks he rests, still 
flowing on toward the sea, so sorely may they see, as ve 
now see, the flag of the Union floating on the top of the 
Capitol; and then, as now, may the san in his course visit 
no land more free, more happy, more lovely, than this our 
own country 1 

Oentlemen, I propose— "Thk Mehobt of GbobgB 
Washington." 
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